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Neolithic Panjab 

Devendra Handa 


Neolithic Period : 

Neolithic period is characterized by ground and polished stone 
tools, settled community life and food- producing economy. Cultural 
evolution continued after the glacial times as man continued endeavour- 
ing to control his environment. The food-gathering or food-hunting 
people of the Mesolithic (late Pleistocene) times bad become food-pro- 
ducers who had domesticated various animals also. This change is 
known as the ‘Neolithic Revolution ’ 1 which took place in different 
regions at different periods. It is, therefore, ‘not a specific time phase 
falling between exact dates but represents a stage in economic and 
technical development .’ 2 3 Besides the manufacture of smoothed stone 
tools, agriculture and animal husbandry, another trait which is 
associated with the Neolithic culture is the craft of potting. 8 ' Meta- 
llurgy was not known in atypical Neolithic Culture . 4 * * 
Emergence of Neolithic Cultures 

It has been suggested that the region of the hilly-flanks of the 
Zagros, Tunis and Lebanon Amanus ranges of Western Asia, most 
suitable for agriculture and domestication, was the nuclear area from 


1. Sonia Cole, The Neolithic Revolution, London, 1959; V. Gordon Childe, “Old 
World Prehistory : Neolithic” in Anthropology Today (ed. A- L- Kroeber), 
Chicago, 1937, pp. 193-210; What Happened in History (Penguin Book, 1948), 
pp. 48-68. “ I he 'Neolithic revolution’ was not a catastrophe, but a process. 
Its several stages were doutless modifying the social institutions and magico- 
religious ideas of food-gatherers and hunters. “Childe, Man Makes Himself, 
London, 1948, pp. 66-104; cf. F. E. Zeunner, A History of Domesticated Animals, 
New York, 1963, pp. 26-27, and Robert H. Dyson, “On the Origins of- the 
Neolithic Revolution", Science, CXLIV, 3619(1964), pp. 672-5. 

2. B. K. Thapar, ‘Neolithic Problem in India; Indian Prehistory : 1964 (Poona, 1965), 
p. 87. 

3. V. D. Krishnaswami ‘The Neolithic Pattern of India’, Ancient India, no. XVI 
(1960), p. 26. In the light of recent excavations, however, it has been observed 
that making pottery was not an essential feature of this culture (Thapar 
(1965), p. 87). 

4. Views expressed by various scholars in the Seminar on Indian Prehistory and 

Protohistory held at Poona in 1964. See Indian Prehistory : 1964, op. cit., 

pp. 87-110. 
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where the Neolithic culture diffused and reached India through 
Natufia, Jericho in the Jordan valley Qalat Jarmo in the Tigris drai- 
nage and Djeitun, east of the Caspian in Russia. The farming commu- 
nities penetrated slowly eastwards from there, towards Baluchistan 
and the Indus region. 5 6 7 8 Many other natural habitat zones however may 
have helped in the evolution of Neolithic cultures there but it remains 
to be proved by future discoveries. Though the first Neolithic tool 
was discovered by Le Mesurier from the valley of the Tons in the 
United Provines as early as 1860, yet the origin of Neolithic culture 
in India quite like the Mesolithic has not been studied well. The 
Indian Neolithic complex seems, however, to have evolved from the 
‘Proto-Neolithic.’ 6 The remains of a flint industry consisting of blades, 
flakes and conical cores 7 brought to light by Evans in 1866 in the 
lower Indus at Sukkur and Rohri in the Sind 8 and a late palaeolithic 
Sohan Industry at Pampur, 7 miles South-east of Srinagar, and at 
Sombur, 4 miles south of Pampur (in association with pottery here), 
by De Terra, 9 from the Post- Palaeolithic fifth terrace of the Jhelum in 
Kashmir, seem to have formed the basis of the Neolithic culture 
cbmplex in the Panjab. The implements found at Chitta, south of 
Rawalpindi in the central Salt Range and near Uchali in association 
with Homo-Sapien human burials and hand-made pottery from the 
post-glacial loessic soil overlying the Potwar silt, has been ascribed to 
a transitional Proto-Neolithic stage. 10 

Neolithic Cultures of India 

During the last two decades quite a good number of Neolithic 
sites has been explored and excavated and the Neolithic cultures of 
different parts of the country have been placed in their proper chrono- 


5. Thapar (1965>, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 

6. The term proto-neolithic, has recently come into use in India to indicate a 
stage of culture in which irficrolithus were used by communities which were 
not solely dependent for their living on food-gathering and hunting, but who 
were more-settled than the wandering mesolithic hunters and practised some 
form of agriculture, D. H. Gordon Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture, 
Bombay (1958), p. 26. 

7. Probably an indigenous culture leading to the Indus Valley Civilization. 

8. H. De Terra and T. T. Paterson, Studies on the Ice Age in India and Associated 
Human Cultures, Washington, 1839, pp. 331-6; Krishnaswami, A I, no. 3 (1947), 
pp. 37-8 and (I960), op. cit. pp. 32-33. 

9. De Terra and Paterson, op. cit., p. 233. 
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logical and cultural perspective. Three principal Neolithic provinces 
have been recognized — Northern, Southern and Eastern. 11 The 
assemblages in these regions, besides the common element of ground 
and polished stone tools are different along with their cultural contents 
and chronological spans. 12 

The Northern Neolithic culture is represented by Burzahom and a 
few other sites in the Jhelum valley of Kashmir and has certain unique 
characteristics— pit-dwelling, use of bonetools, primary and secondary 
interments, mud and mud-brick structures with plastered floors often 
coated with red ochre, hand-made mat-impressioned and black bur- 
nished pottery, etc. Pit-dwelling and bone implements suggest a Sino- 
Japanese influence. 18 The C-14 dates from the earlier phase 432 5 ± 
120 B.C., 4175±H5 B.G. and from late phase 2657±103 B.G. 14 
suggest a beginning during the last quarter of the fifth millennium B C. 
and its continuation till about the mid third millennium B.G. for this 
culture The Southern Neolithic Culture with its essential micro- 
lithjc and blade-industry trait, its 'characteristic pointed-butt axe 
industry and the burnished grey ware seems to have evolved in the 
region itself 15 while the Eastern Neolithic Culture with its typical 
rounded-butt axes and other specialized tools may have been inspired 
by the Chinese and south-east Asian Neolithic attd later traditions. 1 ® 


10. Ibid., pp. 98 and 277-8; Krishnaswami (1947), op. cit., p. 38. 

11. Thapar (1965), op. cit., pp. 88 ff. cf. Krishnaswami (I960, p. 28), who recognized 
a fourth province, namely Central and Western India also. Thapar has 
dropped this fourth province because of the absence of a sharp distinction 
between the Chalcolithic and Neolithic cultural stages in these assemblages’ 
(Thapar, Ibid.). 

12. Thapar, Aid. Recently S. P. Gupta has pointed out the similarities between 
north Indian and Central Asian Neolithic cultures (“The Mountainous 
Neolithic Cultures of Central Asia and Northern India.” The Anthropologist, 
vol. X7FNo. 2 Sept. 1967, pp 125-36. “Prehistoric Indian Cultures in Soviet 
Central Asia”, in India's Contribution To World Thought and Culture, Eds. 
Lokesh Chandra et al, Madras, 1970, pp. 239-48). 

13. E C Worman, Jr., ‘The Neolithic Problem in the Prehistory of India; 
Journal of Washington Academy of Sciences, Vol. 39 No. 6 (1949). 

14. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, The Birth of Indian Civilization (Penguien Book, 
1968), p. 334; cf. B. B. Lai, ‘A Picture Emerges’ AI, nos. XVIII-XIX (1962-63), 
217 and its cyclostyled addendum. ' ' 

15. Krishnaswami (1960), op. citi' pp. 50-1, alnd Thapar (1965), op. cit., p. 93. 

16. Krishnaswami, Ibid., pp. 59-63, and Thapar, Ibid., cf. A. H. Dani, Prehistory and 
Protohistory of Eastern India, Calcutta, I960. 
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The Neolithic Culture of Panjab 

As noted above the Neolithic culture of the Panjab seems to have 
evolved from the Proto-Neolithic of Sukkur and Rohri, Pampur and 
Sombur and Ghitta and Uchali. A pointed-butt axe was found in 
May 1880 by Theobald from the banks of the Indus at Thandiani 
opposite Shadipur, 21 miles south-west of Attack. 17 Neolithic 
sites have been found in West Pakistan by Dari and in Jammu and 
Himachal Pradesh by Indian archaeologists. Unconnected and 
unrelated with the southern and eastern Neolithic Cultures, the Panjab 
Neolithic Culture thus seems to have affiliations with the Northern 
Neolithic Culture and the south-eastern diffusion from Baluchistan. 
Exact relationship will, however, be determined only by future work. 
Distribution of Neoliths in the Panjab 

Besides the Proto-Neolithic sites mentioned above, in the 
neighbouring areas of the Panjab, De Terra 18 has shown a Neolithic 
site west of Jhelum city on the map in fig. 180 but no account of tliis 
site has been found in any publication 19 Supposing perhaps that 
the rock- engravings and bruisings found at Mandori near Attock and 
Ghariala, west of Campbellpur, were neolithic, De Terra has shown 
them as the Neolithic sites in the same map but such an antiquity for 
these rock-engravings has been doubted and so also the Neolithic 
character of Mandbri and Ghariala. 90 

Some Neolithic tools have been found in the Beas and Banganga 
valleys 91 indicating the existence of Neolithic settlements in the area. 
The tools comprise polished stone celts of pointed- butt variety and 


17. W. Theobald, ‘On the discovery of a celt of Palaeolithic type in the Panjab’, 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, 1880, p: 176; Rev. C. Swynnerton On 
a celt of Palaeolithic type found at Thandiani, Punjab, PASB, 1880, p. 175; 
also Coggin Brown, J.. Catalogue of Prehistoric A ntiquities in the Indian Mu- 
seum at Calcutta (Simla, 1917), P- 120, PI. VII. 

18. De Terra And Paterson (1939), op. cit. 

19. D. H. Gordon, ‘The Stone Industries of the Holocene in India and Pakistan,* 
A l, no. VI (1950), p. 82. 

20. Ibid. 

21. M. R. Sahni and G. C. Mohapatra, “The First Record of Small Flake-Tools 
and Polished stone celts in Kangra District, E. Punjab,” Current Science, 
XXXIII no. 6 (1964), pp. 178-80; Mohapatra, op. cit., pp. 3-4. As a result' of 
recent exploration in Kangra and Mandi districts to examine the origin of the 
river terraces and establishing their possible correlation with the Pleistocene 
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prepared from soft grey shale and small chert flake-implements. These 
implements were picked up on Terrace III near Dehra, on Terrace 
IV on the left bank of the Banganga, at Ror, about three and a half 
miles downstream of Haripur Bazar and all over the terrace up to its 
fringes near the villages of Bhatoli and Dibber. 22 A polished stone 
celt and a small flake were found from the surface of terrace I at 
Baroli on the right bank of the Beas about 25 km. upstream of Dehra 
Gopipur also. 23 Neolithic tools are said to have been discovered from 
the Sivalik foothills near Pinjore also. 23a 

Recently the present writer has also picked up some stone celts of 
the pointed-butt variety prepared from soft grey shale near Dholabaha, 
about 25 km. north of Hoshiarpur. The tools were obtained from the 
banks of khudd there and are very much worn out indicating a long 
use of the tools. 

Sociological Aspects of the Neolithic Culture 

Mixed farming both with agriculture and stock-raising led to a 
sense of ownership of land and stocks and changed the way of life of 


glacial sequence in the Himalayas, undertaken by Indian and Polish scholars 
under the Cultural Exchange Programme sponsored by the Governments of 
India and Poland, a new stone age site was found at Kuthman on the Gaj 
Khad showing ‘distant affinities to the neolithic culture’ (Indian Archaeology 
1967-68- A Review, pp. 22-23). 

22. Ibid. 

23. Mohapatra, op. cit. p. 16. A few celts have also been found in the chalcolithic 
sites of the Harappan civilization (e.g- at Harappa), and since they do not 
belong to the neolithic culture-complex, they have not been described in 
detail (see Krishnaswami, A I, no. 9, pp. 74-5). Strangely enough a neolithic 
celt has been found in excavations from the upper (medieval) levels of the old 
mound in the Purana Qila (Inderpat=Indraprastha) of Delhi. The diccovery 
has raised some very interesting questions — Wherefrom has the neolithic celt 
come in the medieval strata ? Was there any neolithic settlement nearby ? 
What was the relationship of the neolithic people of that settlement with the 
Painted Grey Ware people, the earliest settlers at Indraprastha ? Were these 
neolithic folk the Nagas, Asuras or Rakshasas mentioned as living in the 
Khandava forest (the region of Delhi) in the Mahabharata ? These questions 
remain to be answered by future exploratory and excavational efforts and a 
more persistent research (See M. C. Joshi, “Delhi”, Dharamayuga, August 17, 
1970, p. 61). 

23a. Suraj Bhan, “Excavations at Mitathal (Hissar, 1968)”, Journal of Haryana 
Studies; Kurukshetra, Vol. I, No. 1 (Jan. 1969), p. 13. 
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the people making them sedentary, living in groups and clans bound 
by kinship. 

The Tools 

All the tools found as yet from the Panjab pointed-butt variety' 
of polished celts without faceted sides and half of a ring stone— -are of 
softish grey shale. Though no factory site has been discovered so far 
yet the mateiial used suggests local manufacture of tools in this 
area. The, sharp polished edge could enable a man to hew and 
shape timber to manufacture ploughs, wheels, plank-boats and wooden 
houses .* 4 

As from Burzahom in the Kashmir valley, no bone tools— awls, 
needles, poirits, chisels, harpoons, etc. — have as yet been found from 
the Panjab neolithic sites. This may be because of the scantiness of 
workdone. Future work, therefore, may prove the presence or 
absence of bone tools from this region. 

The half of a ring-stone or mace-hand is indicative of the animal- 
husbandry practised by the people. 

A characteristic feature of the Neolithic period was cultivation 
of land, and since the agricultural implements — digging sticks, hoes 
and plhws — could be made of wood, they have not survived in the 
archaeological record . 25 
Cultivation 

The Neolithic man was conversant with cultivation of land. 
To start with he must have practised dry cultivation and being 
experienced and somewhat prosperous he may have followed wet 
cultivation . 20 In dry cultivation the land gets exhausted after one or 
two fflrojppings and the farmer starts again on a fresh plot. When 
the process continues all the conveniently accessible land from any 
single settlement is exhausted and the settlement shifts to another 
locality— so this is known as shifting cultivation also. Wet cultivation 
implies cultivation by irrigation . 27 This is possible only when the 
farmer is fully conversant with the needs and circumstances of the 
growth of plants, has essential natural provision of water and is 
— 1 

24. V. Gordon Childe, Man Makes Himself (London 1948), p. 89; H. D. Sankalia. 
The Stone Tools, Their Techniques, Names and Functions, Poona 1964. 

25. Childe (1937), p. 199. 

26. Chil|de (1937), p. 198. 

27. Ibid. 
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prosperous enough to spend time and energy. 

The Domestication of Animals 

We do not know as to how were the wild animals domesticated 
first. Dog, goat and sheep, cattle and pig, etc., may have been 
domesticated first probably by the womenfolk who could spare some 
food for the hungry animals . 28 

Food 

All Neolithic farmers supplemented their diet with produce of 
chase, fishing and collecting . 29 They cultivated cereal plants, probably 
vegetables, wild grasses, wheat and braley; killed game animals, sheep, 
goat, cattle, pig, dog, etc., fished and collected edible roots, berries 
and fruits . 38 They probably also cooked and or roasted their food. 
Dress and Ornaments 

The first indications of textile industry have been witnessed 
from various sites in Egypt and Hither Asia . 81 Garments were 
manufactured from linen and wool and substituted, wherever possible, 
dressed skins and shirts of leaves. The pre-requisites of the textile 
industry— knowledge of special substances like flax, linen, cotton, wool 
etc., and cultivation of particular plants plus the breeding of special 
animals — had been accomplished and the devices of spinning and 
weaving mastered . 32 Stone or clay spindle whorls attesting to the spin- 
ning device have been found from various sites in Asia and Europe.** 
Though no remains testifying the textile industry have been found 
from the Panjab, yet we can suppose its existence as “wherever 
evidence is available neolithic societies spun and wove .” 34 

No evidence has as yet been met with at the Neolithic sites of 
Panjab regarding the ornaments of people, but it is known from 
other sites that people wore amulets and bead ornaments of various 
semi-precious stones . 85 

28. Hawkes and Wooley Prehistory and the Beginnings of Civilization, Uneeco, 1963, 

p. 280. 

29- Childe (1937), op. cit. p. 198. 

30. Childe (1948), op, cit., p. 69; R.J. Braidwood, Prehistoric Men (Chicago, 1948), 
P- 93. 

31. Childe ( 1948), p. 94. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Childe (1937), p. 201. 

34. Chiide (1945), p. 31. 

35. Hawkes and Woolley, op. cit., pp. 324 ff. 
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Pottery t 

Though the art of potting was one of the important features of 
the Neolithic culture yet it was not an essential one. We have come 
across mat-impressioned hand-made pottery in the earlier phase and 
black-burnished pottery in the succeeding phase at Burzahom, but from 
the Beas and Banganaga valleys no evidence of the use of any sort 
of ceramic has been met with. This may be because of the scantiness 
of excavations. 

Settlements 

Polished stone celts have been picked up from all over Terrace 
IV at Ror on the left bank of the Banganga up to its fringes near the 
Dibber and Bhatoli villages. This indicates the vast expanse of the 
Neolithic settlements in the Panjab, probably because of the practice 
of migratory cultivation. The Neolithic farmers may have lived in 
regular villages that could be fenced to keep out animals. No 
structures, however, have been met with at the Neolithic settlements 
to give us an idea of the size of the settlements and individual houses. 
The total number of the people living in one single group cannot 
be surmised according to our present knowledge. 

Dwellings 

Neolithic people seem to have lived not only in caves and under 
rock-shelters like the palaeolithic man, but also in commodious houses 
built of reeds, pise, hand-moulded bricks, wattle-and-daub, split 
timbers, stone, etc. 8 * The Burzahom folk with whom the Panjab 
Neolithic folk seem to have been related, however, lived in oval or 
circular pits dug into the soil , 87 and, later, they began living on 
ground in reed and mud-brick structures with plastered floors which 
were often coated wi th red ochre also . 88 On the river tearaces in the 
Beas and Banganga velleys, the Neolithic men may have constructed 
their houses of perishable materials which have disappeared by fire, 
natural decady, or the ravages of white ants . 89 


36. Childe (1937), p.200. 

37. IAR, 1960-61, p. 11; 1961-62, pp. 17-21; 1962-63, pp. 9-10; 1964-65, pp. 14-15; 
1965-66 (in the press); B.M. Pande, “Adima Ka&nlra ke ‘Garta-vasi’ Sathskftl 
(Hindi), Part II, 1969, pp. 451-62. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Cf. R. B., Foote, The Foote, Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Antiquities— Notes on their Age and Distribution, Madras, 1916, p. 2. 
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Neolithic Economy was based on cultivation and stock-breeding. 
In fact it was a self-sufficing rural economy, not dependent on trade 
with other groups for essential commodities . 40 It, however, demanded 
a greater specialization of labours and skills than had existed in the 
preceding hunting societies . 41 
Religion 

As evidenced from the figures of ‘mother-goddesses ’ 42 “fertility 
cult, magic rites to assist or compel the forces of reproduction may 
have become more prominent than ever in neolithic times .’’ 43 

Disposal of the Dead 

At Burzahom it was only in the later phase that burials were met 
with. They showed both primary and secondary interments . 44 Often 
the domesticated animals like dog and goat or their bones were 
also deposited in the graves along with the humen skeletal remains. 
Graves with complete or incomplete skeletons of animals like the dog, 
wolf and ibex have also been excavated. In certain burials the human 
skulls have been found trepanned and suggest perhaps the magico-reli- 
gious beliefs of the people. All the burials have been found in the habita- 
tion area itself . 48 Probably because of the scantiness of work, we have 
not come across any Neolithic burial in the Beas and Banganga 
valleys. The proto-neolithic burial near Uchali in the central Salt 
Range, however, was that of a homo-sapien. 

Polity and Administration 

When Neolithic folk began living in compact groups in the form 
of villages, they must have followed certain principles to live peace- 
fully and co-operatively. We do not know if chieftainship had come 
into existence by then, as no conclusive evidence for the existence 


40. Ghilde (1948), p. 83. Neolithic people may have acquired the luxury goods 

from afar. ). 

41. Hawkes and Woolley, op. cit., p. 265. 

42. Such figures have been found from the tower Neolithic levels in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Iran, Cyprus, Cilicia, Crete (Greece etc., CmVtie, 
1937, p. 204). 

43. Childe (1948), p. 102. Our region, however, has not yielded any such figure. 

44. IAR, 1962-63, p. 9; A.K. Sharma, “l%olithic Human Burials from Burzahom, 
Kashmir,” JOI, vol.XVI no. 3 (March, 1967), pp. 239-42. 

45. Ibid. Cf. Foote (op. cit.), who says that, the great rarity of human bones in 
the neolithic region is because of cremating the dead. 
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of kings has come to light through domestic architecture or fune- 
rary practices. The village elders, rich in experience and knowledge of 
custom, might have run the local governments. 

Education 

Since the people had begun living in groups in villages and practised 
various professions, some sort of formal and/or informal education must 
have been provided to the younger generation through practice and 
instructions. 

Meteorological Knowledge 

“Cultivation may have required a closer observation of the seasons, 
a more accurate divison of time, the year .” 40 The Neolithic man, 
therefore, seems to have acquired sufficient meteorological knowledge 
through close observation of nature. 

Art 

The art of the Neolithic peasants was notoriously mainly symbolic 
and rare and no specimen of neolithic art has been met with in the 
Punjab. 

Demography 

Childe has surmised that “a priori, the possibility that the new 
economy was accompanied by an increase of population is very high .” 47 
This may be true but the rarity of Neolithic remains in the Punjab 
indicates scanty population in the region. 


46. Childe (1948), p. 103. 

47. Ibid., p. 70. 
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Historians of Medieval India 
and the Process of National Integration 

Irfan M. Habib 

It is perhaps safe to say that there is no period of Indian history 
from the study of which communal Ideology in our country has drawn 
so much nourishment as the medieval period. From the introduction 
of Islam is dated, in the view of many, the permanent division of the 
people of our country into two camps ever in conflict with each 
other. 

It will admittedly be too simple to regard this separatist view as 
entirely of modern growth. In medieval times there were a large 
number of chroniclers and other writers who justified every act 
of aggrandisement or misdeed on the part of the ruling class, in 
the name of religion. It is true that there were also others, men 
like Amir Khusrau and Abui-l-Fazl, who were swayed with a different 
sentiment. Their Work was great and enduring; but lesser men, 
like Barani and Badauni, have left a legacy from the middle ages 
which has only too readily been seized by whole schools of modern 
historians. 

Among these we have, first,' the line of imperialistic British 
historians. They turned to the history, of India preceding the British 
conquest with the, avowed purpose of showing that all governments pre- 
vious to the British had been despotic, intolerant and monstrously cruel, 
and that the Indian people, ever divided, were fit only to be conquered 
and should be grateful that their last conquerors were so just and 
merciful. This attitude lent itself to a peculiar interpretation of 
medieval Indian history. It was assumed that the ‘Muhammadans' 
were the conquerors and rulers of India in the same sense as the 
British had been. Thus it was often stressed that like the British they 
too had, after all, “come from a cool climate” (V.A. Smith, Oxford 
History ; of India , 1918, p. 259). But, unlike the British, during and 
after their conquest, the Muslims (lacking the Christian quality of mercy) 
frightfully ill-treated the subjugated Hindus. Elliot, the most out- 
standing of British historians of the medieval period, in his Original 
Preface (1849) to his monumental History of India as told by its own 
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Historians spoke of “the few glimpses we have, even among the extracts 
of this single volume, of Hindus slain for disputing with Muhamma- 
dans, of general prohibitions against processions, worship and ablutions, 
of other intolerant measures, of idols mutilated, of temples razed, 
of forcible conversions and marriages, of proscriptions and confiscations, 
of murders and massacres, (and) of the sensuality and drunkenness 
of the tyrants who enjoined them’’. In this respect he considerably 
improved upon the work of the medieval chroniclers for he regretted 
that he had to take the trouble of drawing this dismal picture “from 
out the mass of ordinary occurrences, recorded by writers who 
sympathise with no virtues and to abhor no vices’*. His purpose, 
as he confessed frankly, was to make “our native subjects more sensible 
of the immense advantages” of British rule, and to compel the 
“bombastic Babus” to cease ranting about patriotism and hold their 
peace : In fact, to practice the good old maxim, “Divide and Rule”. 

The interpretation of medieval Indian history presented by the 
imperialistic school of British historians led inevitably to the formation 
of two schools of Indian historians, the Muslim and the Hindu 
communal school. Both arose as apologists against the British historians, 
but apologists who accepted the main premises of the British school, 
arguing only that their respective community was not responsible for 
any misdeed, and all the blame rested solely upon the shoulders of the 
other community. 

Both these schools had early origins. Shibli, among the Muslims, 
and Tilak, among the Hindus, may be said to have played a consider- 
able part in their formation. By now, both the schools are in full 
maturity and display almost a rigid framework to the construction of 
which many hands have contributed. 

In this short space I cannot call attention to all the relevant 
writings, but I will perhaps be forgiven for suggesting that the main 
lines of interpretation of both the schools will be found in an authori- 
tative form in two recent publications from each side of our Partitioned 
country. 

There is a complete statement of the Muslim interpretation in 
■ Prof. Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi’s Introductory to A history of the Freedom 
Movement, Vol. I, 1957, a semi-official publication of the Pakistan 
Government. Of the opposite interpretation there is a longer, but 
less complete (since the series is continuing) statement in the editorial 
portions of The History and Culture of the Indian People, Bharatiya 
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Vidya Bhavan, Vol. V, 1957, but specially Vol. VI, 1960, prepared 
under the general supervision of Shri K. M. Munshi and edited by 
Prof. R. C. Majumdar. The publication of Vol. VI was assisted by 
a liberal loan of Rs 150,000 from the Government of India. 

In reading these two works from the pens of scholars of undoubted 
eminence two points emerge at once. First, that they are elaborations of 
the same basic view put forward by the British historians. Secondly, 
despite their obvious hostility to each other, the frameworks of 
interpretations of both the schools coincide on almost all essential 
points. 

Thus Prof. Majumdar is one with Prof. Qureshi in declaring that 
‘‘the democratic ideas of the Muslims, leading to a wonderful equality 
among the brothers-in-faith, offered a strange contrast to the caste system 
and un-toUchability of the Hindus” ( HCIP , VI, 624; cf. HFM, I, 14). This 
handsome tribute to the Muslim community has really its subtle side^ 
For unless the Muslims are supposed to form a community of equals 
we cannot be led to the second step in the common argument; namely 
that all Muslims, sharing equally their power, were the rulers and 
Hindus the subjects. Prof. Qureshi calls the Dehli Saltanat a- “Muslim 
Empire”, a state which the “Muslim community regarded as its own 
{HFM, I, 12, 21); Prof. R. C. Majumdar. dismisses as “absurd” the 
notion that “the Hindus were not at all a subject race during Muslim 
rule” {HCIP, VI, xxix). (Any suggestion that the vast majority of 
Hindus as well as of Muslims formed the “subject race”, and an 
infinitesimal minority of Muslims and Hindus, the rulers, would 
apparently be an unpardonable heresy.) 

Both schools continue to agree when they view the cultural impact 
of Islam in India. They deny that there could have been, or was, a 
common-ground of any extent between the Hindus and Muslims. 
Prof. Majumdar emphasises the difference between the two as much 
as Prof. Qureshi, even exclaiming that there was “no sign that the 
twain shall ever meet” {HCIP, VI, 617, 636; HFM, I, 13 ff.j. It is, 
therefore, no accident that both the scholars tend to have the same 
view of the Bhakti Movement. Prof. Qureshi treats it as a movement 
developed by Hinduism (by a “sub-conscious reflex action”) to provide 
a “complete answer” to Islam and so prevent conversion {HFM, I, 17,22). 
Prof. Majumdar after examining other possible sources of the Bhakti 
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movement, also finally commends the view that “the presence of 
such a strong proselytising religion as Islam was a serious challenge to 
Hinduism, which “inspired the religious men pf India also to seek 
more earnestly for the truths of their own faith”. ( HCIP , VI, 554). 

This attitude towards the 16th century movements lead both 
scholars to view with some hostility that aspect of this movement 
which does not fit in with orthodox Hinduism represented notably 
by Kabir and like minded thinkers. To Prof. Qureshi this school 
“by accepting its (Islam’s) doctrine, but not its authority” was always 
“more dangerous” — to Islam, presumably — than any direct opposition, 
“because it is instinctive, subtle and deep, but as efficacious in its 
results as the silent, descending growth of root columns from’ the ever 
spreading branches of an old banyan tree” {HFM, I, 17, 22). If Prof. 
Majumdar is not so forthright, he is suggestive enough. When he 
argues that important Hindu movements could not originate in territories 
controlled by Muslim sovereigns, he remembers only Chaitanya and 
forgets Kabir, Tulsi Das, Nanak and others altogether {HCIP, VI, P 
xxxii). This is after all understandable, for Dr. Majumdar identifies 
Hinduism with Brahmanism, declaring that “temples and monasteries” 
and Brahmans were its chief . sources {HCIP, VI, xxxi) — 
and what place could a lowly weaver like Kabir have in his 
scheme of Hinduism ? When Kabir died, it is said, both Hindus and 
Muslims laid cliam to his body as their own. Now, apparently, he is 
to be rejected by both. 

The Mughal Empire provides another subject on which basically 
the views of both schools coincide. Dr. Qureshi views the entire 
political history of the Mughal Empire as a struggle between Islamic 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy (combining with the Hindus) for mastery 
of the Empire, the struggle culminating in Aurangzeb, who was “the 
symbol of the victory of the orthodoxy” {HFM, I, 20-27, 33-34). On 
this we do not yet have the benefit of Prof. Majumdar's views, but let 
us hear Prof. A. L. Srivastava on the subject : “While the earlier 

medieval period of our history known as the Sultanate period is the 
period of foreign domination, the Mughal age from the time of Akbar 
onwards is an age of struggle between Indian nationalism and the 
reactionary attempt at the restoration of Islamic supremacy in the 
land. ..It is idle to speculate as to what course Indian history would 
have followed if Aurangzeb had not appeared on the scene 
(Preface to the Mughal Empire, 1957, p.i). 
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Once Aurangzeb is recognized as the authour of the great Mus- 
lim Restoration, it becomes obvious that all revolts against him must 
be regarded as Hindu Revolts. Sir Jadunath Sarkar had spoken of 
these revolts as part of Hindu Reaction, and the spokesmen of both 
the communal schools hasten to agree with him : Dr. Qureshi speaks 

of “the Hindu rebellions headed by the Rajputs and the Marathas” 
(HFM I, 22), and Prof. Srivastava follows suit (341 ff.). 

It is thus clear that inasmuch as the historians of both the 
communal schools have an essentially identical interpretation of medieval 
history, they speak the same language. The drama is the same; 
only the characters, with whom each of them identifies itself, are 
different. It only remains for one side to paint the other community 
in the blackest colours. On the one side, we find emphasis on the 
superstition, caste, untouchability and other vices prevalent among 
the Hindus {HFM, I, 13-14); on the other, in one section called 
“Facts of History” we get facts dealing solely with murder and rapine 
committed by the Muslims, all presented in a way which is wholly 
inflammatory {I1CIF, VI, 627-36). Besides making the other com- 
munity the villain in everything, there is the worship of select heroes 
such as Mahmud of Ghaznin and Aurangzeb, among the Muslims; 
and Maharana Pratap and Shivaji, among the Hindus. Eulogies heaped 
on them become the test of how far any scholar is loyal to a parti- 
cular communal school. The slightest criticism of any of their action 
arouses the bitterest indignation, and partisans of both schools have 
conducted a happy warfare in preparing indictments against, and 
apologies for, those who are villains or heroes to them. As a result 
obscure actions and events become suddenly important and the focus of 
heat and largely ignorant. controversy. 

Increasing concern is being felt in our country as to the impact 
of this kind of writing on large sections of our people. When from 
school to the highest classes in our universities our youth is fed on 
such tales of ancient wrongs, silently calling for revenge, it is not 
surprising that pogroms against the minority can still take place in 
our country. It is natural, therefore, that our people should feel 
concerned about the way “history” is being used to sow dissension 
and division in our country. 

To objections of this kind the answer comes from a high aca- 
demic pedestal. It is certainly no business of the historian, we are 
told, to bow before “the exigencies of the political complications”. 
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For “History is no respecter of persons or communities”, and the 
“fear of wounding the susceptibilities of the sister community” is 
hardly any reason why history should be “re-written”. ( HCIP , VI, 
pp. xxix-xxx). 

In view of these declarations, it needs still more strongly to be 
emphasised that the chief and valid objection to communal history- 
writing is not that it is inexpendient, but that it is inaccurate, un- 
historical and false. During the last fifty years or so considerable 
work has been done on the basis of original sources, which brings 
out the untenability of every significant position taken by either of 
the communal schools. This work has not been done by any single 
“school”, but by numerous historians and research workers, who 
went to their sources, to shed light on specific subjects. In their 
monographs and articles they have brought out new aspects of history; 
they have called attention to facts, tendencies and institutions which 
have had no place in the communal scheme of history; and above 
all, they have shown that the division of the ruler and the ruled in 
India did not coincide with the division into Muslims and Hindus. 
Some of these historians wrote under nationalist inspiration — for 
which none may need feel ashamed. Others had a liberal outlook, 
and others still were merely after facts with no pretensions to inter- 
pretation. The roll includes foreigners too, like Moreland, who 
started off as a good imperialist and ended up as a pioneer in the 
unravelling of medieval social and economic history; or like Wilfred 
C. Smith, in his earlier phase, who was a Canadian clergyman. Natu- 
rally most of such historians disagree with each other on a host of 
points which they consider important; and they have not built up 
a rigid framework to which all of them subscribe. Yet they have 
laid the foundations of objective historical writing in India. 

All the works of these scholars cannont be listed here. But it 
may be useful, to refer to such of the leading works as have laid 
open to question the cherished assumptions of the communal scholars. 

The assumption that all Muslims formed one brotherhood and 
shared in the conquests was attacked by Prof. Muhammad Habib in 
his Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 1925, in which he also reduced Mahmud 
to historical proportions. Since then he has carried on an analysis 
of the Turkish conquests indifferent articles ending with the Intro- 
duction to the Aligarh reprint ofVol. II of Elliot and Dowson, 1953. 
Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah in his Foundation of Turkish Rule in India, 
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similarly emphasised the narrow class-basis of the Indo-Turkish ruling 
class of the 13th century. Thjfe question whether the Khalji and 
Tughluq government were “Muslim” and motivated in their princi- 
pal actions by religious objectives, was exmined by Dr. R. P. Tri- 
pathi in Some Aspects of Muslim Administration and also by W. H. 
Moreland in his Agrarian System of Moslem India, Both of them rea- 
ched the conclusion that there were for these rulers many other consi- 
derations far stronger than, and contradictory to, religious zeal. In 
his detailed examination of the administrative apparatus. Dr. Tripathi 
failed to discover any participation or role of the “Muslim community” 
in the business of government. 

Among works which have had. a tremendous influence over a 
whole generation must be counted Dr. Tara Ghand’s Influence of 
Islam on Indian Culture. In this he showed that, contrary to as- 
sumptions that “the twains never meet”, a commingling was inevi- 
table, that it did take place, and that it marked a definite stage in 
the development of Indian culture. Politically, the new governments, 
with their centralised administrations, created “a sense of larger alle- 
giance” than mere tribal or clan loyalties, and thus took India further 
towards its goal of unity (p. 141). In religious thought, Islamic 
influences led to a whole series of new movements culminating in the 
Bhakti movements of the 15th— 16th centuries. Their teachers like 
Kabir and Nanak did not wish to defend Hinduism from Islam be- 
cause to them they were both repugnant as sectarian faiths. They 
tried to reconcile the higher traditions of the two faiths, conceiving of 
a larger casteless humanity and dreaming of “a religion of the uni- 
versal path”, “which both could tread together”. In his later chap- 
ters Dr. Tara Chand showed how Indian art developed, improved and 
evolved nevy forms through an acceptance and absorption of Saracenic 
and Persian influences. In another important work, Life and Conditions 
of the People of Hindustan (1206-1556), Dr. K. M. Ashraf examined 
the ways in which the common people of the two faiths came together 
and influenced each other’s life and customs. 

For the Mughal period the work done is far more extensive. In 
the first place, it has tended to show that there were other aspects of 
equal or greater importance than religious issues. Moreland’s works 
(India at the Death of Akbar, Akbar to Aurangzeb and The Agrarian 
System of Moslem India) were concerned with crucial aspects of social 
and economic history. Dr. Ibn Hasan in Central Structure of the 
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Mughal Empire and Dr. P. Saran in his Provincial Government of the 
Mughals studied the administrative history of the Mughal Empire and 
found hardly any ‘theocratic’ influences in Mughal administration. 
A satisfactory study of Akbar and his age is still awaited, but Dr. 
Baini Prasad in his excellent biography of Jahangir analysed a number 
of secular elements which formed the basis of Mughal imperial policy 
in his time. 

With regard to the reign of Aurangzeb, the field is still dominated 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s great History of Aurangzeb in five volumes, 
completed over a long period of years. If Sir Jadunath’s judgement 
is sometimes prejudiced, it is at least one which hits at both sides : 
Neither those who make Aurangzeb or Shivaji their pet hero have 
reason to be pleased with him. It is true that Sir Jadunath often made 
sweeping generalisations; but he never consciously suppressed facts 
and he often himself supplies information which contradicts his own 
interpretation. Thus Wilfred Smith was enabled to question Sarkar’s 
characterisation of the Jat and Satnami revolts as Hindu revolts, and 
to show that they were essentially lower class uprisings, largely on the 
basis of Sarkar’s own evidence ( Islamic Culture, XX, i, 2T40). The 
religious policy of Aurangzeb is, however, still in need of competent 
study. 

No one can pretend that the last word has been said on all 
important . questions relating to the extent of religious impulses and 
the nature of the relations between the two communities. There 
remain gaps requiring careful examination, such as the composition 
of the medieval ruling classes and the Muslim religious and theological 
trends, But whatever gaps or deficiencies that still remain, enough 
has been brought out by the combined effort of the vast majority 
of serious historians to reject the claims of communal schools to the 
possession of the sole truth about the Middle Ages. 

It appears that the need of the hour is to sum up the work that 
has been done which lies scattered in various monographs and articles 
and to make it available to the public. It may be hoped that the 
History of the Indian People, projected by this Congress, will meet this 
need, and that a broader and more objective understanding of our 
medieval history will be communicated through it to our people. In 
view of the importance which general histories have for the lay reader 
and for the student, it is essential that our leading historians should 
not consider it beneath themselves to write shorter text books. Dr. 
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Tara Chand’s Short History of the Indian People was a very important 
contribution. Our Prime Minister’s Discovery of India should also be 
mentioned in this connexion. It will not be an exaggeration to say 
that the battle of minds will ultimately be won at the level of schools and 
colleges, and for that the need of such shorter books is very great. 

I have mainly concentrated on communalism, which is the main 
trend opposing National integration encountered in the study of medi- 
eval Indian history. There do exist, however, trends towards regionalism 
as well. When one historian, commended by the Times for his urbanity, 
can speak of “Maratha vultures”, and another of equal or greater 
eminence, can refer to the Assamese people as “croaking Ahom 
frogs”, the presence of regional prejudice can hardly be the subject 
of argument. Great care is specially needed in landing certain 
important local figures lest we may be creating cults of local “national 
heroes” fighting against men from other regions. The tendency, 
moreover, to postulate the existence of “nations” or “nationalities” 
within India during the 17th and 18th centuries, simply because some 
regional languages and literatures developed in the late Middle Ages 
is seductive but must be resisted. It must be understood that before 
we can start talking of them, we must establish the existence of 
economic conditions essential to the growth of nations. There is 
therefore need for careful regional studies specially in the fields of 
social and economic history. Southern India may be said to be 
ahead of the rest of the country in such studies which were initiated 
by the Economic History of South India by Prof. Appadorai. But in 
other parts too beginnings have been made. Dr. T. Raychaudhuri, 
for example, has written an excellent study of Bengal under Akbar and 
Jahangir, and Commissariat has written two valuable volumes on the 
history of Gujarat during the Middle Ages. 

After what I have said, it would be clear that at least in my 
humble opinion there are good grounds for optimism for the future 
of objective historical writing in India, which by its very nature is 
bound to lead to a greater understanding among the various sections 
of our people. We younger students of history draw inspiration from 
the work of scholars who have cleared the path for us and to whom 
we are so greatly indebted for insight and knowledge. It is our duty 
not only to cherish, but also to enlarge, what we have received from 
them, and to thus serve the cause of national unity which we all 
hold dear. 
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A Verse by Guru Nanak in the Adi Granth Quoted 
by Emperor Aurangzib Alamgir 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji 


In the Persian history of Emperor Aurangzib, the Great Mogul, 
the Maathir-i- Alamgirl by Muhammad SaqI Musta'ad Khan, as trans- 
lated by Sir Jadunath Sarkar ( Bibliotheca Indica, Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, 1947, p. 201), we read the following interesting account of 
an incident in which the Emperor figured : 

“One day (during February-March 1690) while the Emperor was 
holding his high court of Justice, Salabat Khan, the first Mir Tuzuk, 
presented a man who said, “I have come from the far-off land of 
Bengal to become your majesty’s disciple. I hope that I may gain 
my desire”. The Emperor smiled, took out of his pocket and gave to 
the Khan about 100 rupees and bits (churn) of gold and silver to be 
presented to the man and said, “Tell him that the favour he expects 
from me is this !” The Khan gave him the money, but he flung it 
away and jumped into the river (the Krishna). The Khan raised a 
cry lest he should be drowned. By command some people swam and 
rescued him from the river. His Majesty turning his face towards 
his inner circle, said to Sardar Khan, “A man has come from Bengal 
with the silly notion of becoming his disciple. 

(Hindi verses) 

Tupi lende bawri dende, gahare nilaj, 

Chuha khadan mawli tu kal bandhe chhaj I 1 

“Take him to Mian Muhammad Nafi Sirhindi and request him 
to admit him as a disciple and to lay the cap of Sirhind on his head 
(kulah Sarhindi ba sar-ash gudarand)". 


1. The quotation in the Persian text of the Maasir-i-Alamgiri should be read as : 
3Vl (3HtT) §§'' 51S3, fsRH 

BS J 

The correct wording of quotation in the Guru Granth Sahib in Var Malhar kl 
(XIX-I, p. 1286, Hindi version p. 1285) is 

I s § si feHfl II 

|cU S HISS') f3=?fo Sc? Sfl II [Ed.] 
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The above Hindi verse, said to be quoted by Emperor Aurangzib, 
has been neither correctly read nor satisfactorily explained. There 
are some variants in the words of the text of this Hindi verse, as 
noted by the editor of the original Persian text Agha Ahmad ‘All, who 
himself thought it difficult and did not try to explain the text as given 
' in the Perso-Arabic script in the edition of Persian original. But this 
Hindi verse, together with some variant readings, is given by him 
(p. 334 of the Asiatic Society edition, Calcutta 1871) : 

In letter for letter transcription, without harakat or vowels — 
fwpy (orklh) lyndy b’wrydyndy khry nlj, 

cwh’ (or hw-) khdn (or khdh) -m'wly tw (tr)-kl bndhy (or bchy) 
chj. 

In proper Romanisation, with vowels added, the above “Hindi” verse 
will read as follows : 

{opt (or kulah) lende baware— dende khare nilaj: 

cuha khadan (or khadah) mawli — tu kal bandhe (or bache) chaj. 

The first line gives some sense, but the second seems to be very 
corrupt, and its exact significance is difficult to find out. Sir Jadhunath 
Sarkar in a foot-note writes as follows : 

“I offer the following forced interpretation of this couplet, for 
what it may be worth : 

‘O deeply shameless man ! You talk of putting on a peaked cap 
and digging a large well with steps ( bdori ); rats are eating away the 
foundations (of your house) while you propose to construct its gallery 
tomorrow ! For lende read lenge, for dende read denge, for gahar 
gahara, for mawli mul, and for chhaj chhajja.” 

The above interpretation, with large scale emendation of the text 
as given in the original Ms., is hardly satisfactory. I suggested (see 
my Indo- Aryan and Hindi, 2nd edition, Calcutta 1960, pp. 201-202) 
the following tentative reading and translation : 

(opi lende, bawri dende, khare nilaj, 
cuha khawe mawali, tu kal bandhe chaj. 

‘You are taking the (faqir’s) cap, and showing long locks, O 
greatly shameless one ! the mouse is eating the mawali (? ‘the house’, 
of Arabic ma’wa), and tomorrow you will fix the eaves of the house 
(the roof)’. 

The proper reading and interpretation of the ‘Hindi’ verse 
quoted by Emperor Aurangzib himself have thus remained unsolved. 
But a clue to this has been finally found, and it may be now stated 
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that the authorship of the verse is to be ascribed to Guru Nanak him- 
self, the great Saint and Teacher and founder of the Sikh religious 
organisation (1469-1539), on the authority of the Guru Granth Sahib 
(or the Adi Granth) itself, and Aurangzib used it as a quotation 
evidently to illustrate or clinch the point in the situation which arose 
when the man from distant Bengal in an excess of pietistic zeal for 
the personality of the emperor wanted him to become his spiritual 
guide and master and make him his (the emperor’s murid or disciple). 
Taking a rational view of the matter, and perhaps not fully appreciat- 
ing the expression of this fanatical zeal of the man (who even wanted 
to drown himself when the emperor refused his prayer), the emperor 
made the quotation as something apt for the occasion, and sent the 
man away to an established religious teacher to invest him with the 
peaked cap of Sufi discipleship ( kulah ). 

While going through the pages of that admirable selection of 
religious poems — hymns and distichs — from the Adi Granth— the 
Sacred Writings of the Sikhs, compiled and translated into English by 
the Sikh scholars Trilochan Singh, Jodh Singh, Kapur Singh, Bawa 
Harkrishan Singh and Khushwant Singh, and published under auspices 
of the UNESCO as one of its Indian Series of Works (1960), I happen- 
ed to have come across a poem ascribed to Guru Nanak himself, the 
opening line of which in the original is given at p. 116 : 

No. 49. kulhan dinde bavle lainde vade nilaj This at once 
brought to my mind the ‘Hindi’ verse given in the Ma’athir-i- 
‘ Alamgiri as having been quoted by Aurangzib. In the beautiful 
edition of the Granth Sahib in Nagari characters published by the 
All India Sikh Mission of Amritsar in 1937, the text of the entire 
poem, of which the English translation is given in the UNESCO pub- 
lication mentioned above, occurs at p. 1285, under section Rag 
Malar-ki Mahal a 1 and sub-section Salok Mahald 2. It is a poem of 
4 verses of 8 lines in all. The first verse of this Salok by Guru Nanak 
is given as follows in the Nagari text : 

f^T JTt favR I 

=pT tTT3i fcT^fvT 1| 

kulaha dende baware lainde vade nilaj : 
cuha khad na mawai tikali bannhai chaj. 

Here is something which is in substantial agreement with the verse as 
given in the Persian work, and on the basis of this text from the Guru 
Granth Sdheb checking the variant readings in the Persian script, it 
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would be seen that at least in one set of the above variants there is 
substantial agreement with the Granth. The text in Persian seems to 
stand for— 

kulalt dende baware lainde (ot lende) khare (ot gahre) nilaj, 
citha khada na mawai, tw (ot tr)—kal bandhe chaj. 

The sense of the first line is perfectly clear : 

kulaha dende baware lainde khare (ot vade) nilaj. 

‘Fools or mad men ( bawala , warn = Sanskrit vatula-) bestow the cap 

(of Faqirhood — i.e. make murids or disciples), and those who are 
greatly or excessively shameless take it.’ 

This is how Aurangzib scoffed at professional Murshids or religi- 
ous teachers, and their ardent devotees who would take the cap of 
discipleship or membership of the brotherhood from them. It is to 
be noted that the Emperor suggested passing away the man to the 
care of Miyan Muhmmad Nafi Sarhindi who was enjoined to lay the 
cap ( kulah ) of Sarhind (i.e. of the order over which he presided) on 
the head of this would be murid of the Emperor. 

Professor Dr. Trilochan Singh translates this first line, and anno- 
tates it as follows (in his kind communication from the Institute of 
Oriental Philosophy, Vrindaban, U.P., dated 30 November, 1963, in 
which he has given a word for word rendering of the entire salok 
in both English and Bengali — his great knowledge of Bengali is a 
unique. scholarly accomplishment of a Sikh scholar from the Panjab in 
making a comparative study of Panjabi with Bengali) : 

Lit. Trans : Mad are those who bestow praises and honour (on 

the undeserving) and very shameless are those people who 
accept (such praise or honour). 

Theological Interpretation : There are many mad people in this 

world who bestow undue importance and honour on some 
unenlightened leaders. Guru Nanak says that shameless 
are those who pose to be what they are not, and mad and 
foolish are those who bestow such honour. 

The second line reads in the text as given in the Guru Granth 
Sahib as follows : 

ciihd khada na mawai tikala bannai chaja. 

Professor Trilochan Singh’s, translation and explanation of this 
line are as follows : 

Lit. Translation : The rat cannot fit into the hole, yet it has tied 

a winnowing basket to its waist (with the assurance of 
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carrying it into the hole). 

Theological Interpretation : Spiritual leaders who have not found 

a path for themselves and are still in the dark pretend to 
lead other ignorant people. They cannot save themselves 
and they know not their own future, how is it possible for 
them to lead and save a host of people ignorantly following 
them. 

In the above line, khada is the common New Indo-Arya word, which 
is also found as khad (with a dental d), anglicised into khud, meaning 
a “depression at the side of a hill, a pit”, and it is a Desi word pro- 
bably connected with gadda and gada as attested in Early New Indo- 
Aryan and in Bengali and other sister-speeches. The word mawai— 
“fits in", “measures’', is Old Indo-Aryan mapayati. Middle Indo-Aryan 
mam. The word tikal is explained by Prof. Trilochan Singh as a 
common Panjabi word meaning waist : in meaning it suggests the 
Bengali word kankal meaning “waist” or “loin”, a word of uncertain 
origin (cf. Sanskrit kcmkala — “skeleton”). The forms tukal or tirkal 
as in variants in the Persian work does not give any meaning. The 
form bannai as in the Granth Sahib text would appear to be a later 
modification of the proper Early New Indo-Aryan bandhai or bandhe= 
“binds” (from *bandhayati , earlier bandhapayati)— bandhai > bannhai 
> bannai. Chaj (chaj), also sup (from Old Indo-Aryan Surpa), is a 
common word in Western Hindi and Panjabi. 

The question now is — where did Emperor Aurangzib get this 
verse from ? The verse from the evidence of the text of the Granth 
Sahib itself, goes back at least to the beginning of the 17th century, 
when Guru Arjun compiled the basic Granth, and ascribed the salok 
to Guru Nanak himself. There is however no evidence that 
Aurangzeb ever paid any attention to the sacred writings of the Sikhs, 
whom he wanted to crush out of existence. It is just likely that this 
verse like hundreds of similar verses —dohas, caupdis, etc., from the 
medieval saints of Northern India, beginning from Jayadeva, Gorakh- 
nath, Ramananda, Kablr and others, was part of the common currency 
of religious and philosophical Spruche or popular quotations, which 
became almost like proverbs, and Aurangzib, whose mother-tongue 
was some kind of early Khafl-boli, would appear to be quite familiar 
with such verses; and the remembered it, and quoted it, as a man of 
literary culture, to fit the particular occasion when it arose. 
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An Autobiographical Memoir of Louis Bourquien 

(Translated from the French) 

J. P. Thompson 

I went to India with a taste for the profession of arms that I 
could not have satisfied in France, because I was not a member of 
the privileged class for which all military distinction was reserved. 

I was employed in several of the campaigns which were always going 
on between the petty princes, who are fighting over the last remains 
of the Mughal empire, and I finally attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Commandant of three brigades in the regular army of 
the Maratha Prince Daulat Rao Sindhia, a rank which I held until 
the destruction of the corps in which I served. 

For these reasons I owe it to my reputation to prove that I had 
no share in the disgrace of a catastrophe, which was brought about 
by intrigue and treason alone. Further, I owe it to my country to 
acquaint her with such scraps of knowledge as I have been able to 
acquire in regard to a country, which is all the more interesting to her 
in that it is the richest booty ever gained by her natural enemy. I shall 
achieve both these objects by presenting the narrtive of my humble, 
services, and combining with it, that of the principal events which 
I have witnessed, or of which I have been able to obtain informa- 
tion in the places in which they occurred. 

I shall write from memory. Consequently I can only give the 
dates approximately, but as regards the facts I shall be accurate, and 
shall take care to record only those which I remember clearly. 

I arrived in Bengal in 1787. Two months later, I sailed up the 
Ganges as far as Cawnpore in search of employment under the Princes 
of the country. The English were at that time beginning to establish 
themselves at Farrukhabad. From Cawnpore I struck across country 

1. I obtained this memoir early in 1914 fom Joseph Baer and Co. of Frankfort-on- 
Main, but was unable to trace it back beyond them. The manuscript consist- 
ed originally of 28 leaves of which two are missing. -It is written by an 
amannuensis and signed by Bourquien himself at the end. 

I am indebted to Mr. E.G.F. Abraham, I.C.S., for his assistance. The last 
third of the translation is mainly his and he has also revised the earlier portion. 
[J. P. Thompson] 
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until I came to Dig, where I found the army of Madhoji Sindhia, 
the Maratha Prince who had conquered Hindustan and was ruling 
it with authority delegated by the Emperor. He was a fine old 
warrior, full of courage, who had won his spurs at the time of the 
invasion of Ahmad Shah and lost a leg in the great battle in which 
the Marathas were defeated at that time. I shall have occasion to 
speak of this Prince and his successor more than once in the course 
of my narrative, as well as ot the wars waged by his troops and the 
importance of the country they occupy. 

This prince reposed entire confidence in a Frenchman named 
Lostonneau. He was so fond of him that he had adopted him as his 
son and had appointed him to a command consisting of three battalions. 
Lostonneau had three days previously taken into the service a French- 
man named Perron, whose name will often occur in the following 
pages, and he also engaged me. Before long we were on active service. 

War was declared on the Raja of Jaipur, chief of a warlike tribe 
of Indians, called Rajputs. The army marched 
Flight of Madhoji. War on his capital. An indecisive action was fought, 
declared on Raja of Jaipur but the Raja found the means to seduce the 

Prince’s minister and through him a large por- 
tion of his troops. Some days later, the Prince made up his mind to 
fight, but thirty-two battalions went over to the enemy. After this act 
of treachery Madhoji Sindhia saw that the only course open to him was 
to fly. When he got back to his own country, he shut himself up in the- 
fort of Gwalior- M. Lostonneau who had nothing but infantry, was 
unable to follow him. So, still loyal to his master, he retired on Agra. 
At this juncture I fell ill and returned to Bengal. 

After the flight of Madhoji Sindhia, two Rohilla chiefs, Ismail 
Beg and G'nulam Qadir, took possession 
Ismail Beg and Ghulam of Hindustan under the orders of the 
Qadir lake possession of Emperor Shah Alam, who was always ready 
Hindustan to issue orders at the bidding of the strongest. 

It was at that moment that I again put in appearance on this 
unending scene of revolution, just as Ghulam Qidir had put out the 
eyes of this unfortunate plaything of his brutal ambition. The univer- 
sal horror inspired by this act of savagery, the discontent of the Jats 
whom he had harried, and the pecuniary assistance which Madhoji 
Sindhia had obtained from his compatriot Vaman Rao — all these factors 
made it easy for Sindhia to return to Hindustan. He defeated Ghulam 
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Qadir at Mirat and took him prisoner. He avenged the cruelty he had 

practised on the Emperor by cruelties even 
Defeat of Ghulam Qadir by more barbarous. He shut him up in a cage, 
Madhoji Sindhia, who puts cut off his nose, his ears and his hands, and 
him to death paraded him on a camel in this condition, 

prior to throwing his body into a drain. 
Ismail Beg took refuge with the Raja of Jodhpur. Summoned thence 
by the wife of Hamadani ( Amdany) to help her in the defence of the 
fort of Kanaund (Canounge), was there captured and taken to Agra 
where he died, not without suspicion of having been poisoned during 
the absence of Madhoji Sindhia . 2 

M. Lostonneau, during the lifetime of Ismail Beg and while he 
was besieging Agra, had been compelled 
M. Lostonneau leaves the to enter his service in spite of his attachment 
service of Prince Madhoji to Madhoji Sindhia. He had been unable to 
and is replaced by Perron relieve the town with his small force and had 

no other means of saving his family which was 
shut up in Agra, than by accepting the terms of the conqueror, but 
dreading the wrath of Madhoji Sindhia on his return, he made over 
his force to M. Perron and betook himself to Bengal. 

At this juncture Maahoji Sindhia, worn out by the defeats he had 
experienced, and desiring partly in order to 
Arrival of M De Boigne maintain his superiority, partly in order to 

make sure of revenge — to have a body of 
troops organised in the European fashion, whose discipline would ensure 
their loyalty to him, requested the English Government to give him a 
brigade. All he could get. however, through the instrumentality of 
Major Palmer, the Bri.tish Resident, was an officer qualified to organize 
some of his troops as a regular brigade and this officer was M. De 
Boigne. 

It is to M. De Boigne that Hindustan owed the formation of the 
native regular troops, organised on the Euro- 
Formation of regular bri- pean model. The advantages of this method 
gades by M. DeBoigne of training were established by the unfailing 

success the troops achieved, which led Madho- 


2. Muhammad Beg Hamadani was Ismail Beg’s uncle. AccordingtoSkinner.it 
was Najaf Khan’s widow who defended Kanaund ( Memoirs 1,68). 
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Daulat Rao succeeds his ji Sindhia to welcome Europeans and entrust 
uncle Madhoji Sindhia to them the command of his troops. This 

Prince died in 1794 and left his throne to his 
nephew Daulat Rao Sindhia, a youth of sixteen. 

The brigade of M. De Boigne was soon organised.. It was compos- 
ed of the force formerly commanded by M. Lostonneau, which had 
now passed to M. Perron, another force commanded by a Dutchman 
named John Hessing, and two battalions commanded respectively by 
M. Layeute, a Frenchman, and by Miguel Filose, a Portuguese. It 
included also picked men from among the Prince’s other troops. 

This brigade would have been first employed against the Raja of 
Jaipur, if he had not avoided the danger, which threatned him, by 
coming to terms. But the fact that the Rahtors of Jodhpur, another 
warlike Indian tribe, had given protection to Ismail Beg brought 
about a rupture between them and the Prince, and this soon gave 
M. De Boigne the chance of distinguishing himself. The army advanc- 
ed on Jodhpur and the brigade’s share in the victory gained over the 
enemy at Merta established at once the reputation of M. De Boigjne. 

War broke out again soon afterwards between Madhoji Sindhia 
and Tukaji Holkar, another Maratha Prince. 
War is declared between A Frenchman named Dudrenec had a few 
Madhoji Sindhia and Tuko- months earlier raised a brigade in Holkar’s 
ji Holkar, a Maratha Pri- service. The two brigades met at the pass of 
nee. M. Dudrenec enters Lakheri, and after four hours' fighting, Dud- 
service renec’s brigade was completely defeated. In 

spite of this, he managed to retain his mater’s 
favour. The Prince adopted him as bis son and caused him be paid 
six months’ arrears of pay due to his brigade, although he had not 
brought back more than fifty of his men with him. 

After that, M. De Boigne having given in his accounts and 
obtained permission to depart, returned to 
Departure of M. Europe, and left to M. Perron, who had been 

DeBoigne promoted major, the command of the first 

Brigade, which was on duty .at Poona with 
the Prince Daulat Rao Sindhia, who had just succeeded his uncle 
Madhoji Sindhia. Hindustan was guarded by a second brigade which 
M. De Boigne had raised and which, after the death of the English- 
man, Major Gardner, its first commandant, had been placed under 
the orders of another Englishman, Capt. Sutherland. 
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1 must mention here an instance of injustice and avarice on the 
part of Capt. Sutherland. Gopal Bhao, the 
Story of Capt. Sutherland minister of the Prince in Hindustan, had been 

removed owing to the intrigues of Jagu Babu 
and Lakwa Dada who were appointed to succeed him. Gopal Bhao 

had given himself up to M. De Boigne on 
Gopal Bhao, minister of condition that he should not be made over to 
the Prince, replaced by anyone but the Prince himself, and M. De 
Jagu Babu and Lakwa Da- Boigne on his departure had left him under 
da, his enemies, is handed the protection of Captain Sutherland and his 
over to them by Sutherland brigade. Shortly after, Sutherland was won 

over by presents and surrendered Gopal Bhao 
to Jagu Babu and Lakwa Dada, his bitterest enemies. Gopal Bhao 
and his wife were robbed of everything, even their clothes, and shut 
up in the fort of Bhilsa ( Belsa ). 

I took no part in all these happenings On my return to Hindus- 
tan, I had entered the force of the Begam 
Story of the Begam Sombre, and I remained in it for six years. 

Sombre The Begam was an Indian woman, window 

of the German Sombre, whose slave she had 
been before she became his wife, Sombre had 
a corps of three battalions for the unkeep of which he had been given 
the districts of Sardhana, Baraut (Barad), Bu^hana, (Bourana), Jewar 
(Jeonard), Tappal (Tapel), Batchepour (?) ajid Barnawa (Bernaba), 
which between them produced a revenue of 11 lakhs of rupees 
(3,300,000 livers). At his death his widow succeeded him. So long 
as I was in the force, it was only employed in the Subah of Saharanpur 
(Sarampur) under the orders of Maratha chiefs, who were detached 
from the grand army for the collection of the revenues of this country. 
The Begam had first entrusted the command of her troops to an officer 
who had been born in the country of Liege, and who was called 
Liegeois. Later on, however, she recognized the superior ability of an 
Englishman named George Thomas, who had for two years adminis- 
tered for her the districts of Jewar and 
Promotion of George Tappal. She accordingly made over to him 
Thomas the government of all her possessions and 

appointed him commandant of her troops. 
For three years we remained under his command. Then, after a 
fruitless attempt to make himself independent of his benefactress, he 
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had to take to flight and withdrew to Anupshahr. From there he 
entered the service of Vaman Rao. He was succeeded by M. Le 
Vassou who six months later married the Begam. This marriage was 
very unpopular with the old officers of the crops, and M. Le Vassou’s 
haughty behaviour, in spite of his sterling worthy contributed in no 
small degree to increase the discontent, Sombre’s son by another wife, 
had seen, with deep resentment, his father’s old slave succeed to his 
estate. He took advantage of the state of feeling which existed, and 
raised a revolt among the troops, in concert with the old commandant 
Liegeois. I was put into prison along with four other officers, who 
like me, had remained true to their salt. The insurgents marched 
from Batchepour on Sardhana, where the Begam lived, with the ‘object 
of seizing her and her husband. Warned of the danger they were run- 
ning, by letters which we found means to get through to them from 
our prison, they determined to seek refuge at Tappal. They set out 
with an escort of four companies of troops, who swore to protect them 
to the utmost of their power. When they left Sardhana, they vowed 
to each other to kill themselves if they were intercepted in their attempt 
to escape. 

They had not gone three leagues, when two emissaries 
of the insurgents reached them with a proclamation, calling 
on their troops to give them up under penalty of being treated 
with tlie utmost severity. Alarmed at this threat, their escort at 
once took steps to arrest them. At the first movement of the tfoqps 
the Begum made a pretence of stabbing herself in her palanquin. 
One of her women ran to tell M Le Vassou that she had just put 
an end to her existence, and reminded him of the promise he had 
made her not to survive their disgrace- The unfortunate officer 
immediately blew his brains out with his pistol, and fell dead from 
his horse. After this tragedy the Begam returned to Sardhana with 
her four companies, and two days later, the mutineers arrived. On 
their approach, the Begam, in order to pacify them, . had sent them 
two months’ pay. The expedient was of rio avail. The young 
Sombre had her seized and thrown into a narrow dungeon. Since 
then, she has been restored by the intervention of the Maratha 
power, and poison has rid her of the young Sombre and of Liege- 
ois. As for myself, I was moved from Batchepour to Sardhana with 
four companions in misfortune, and there they kept us under guard 
in our houses. In the end I was set free and went to Parichat- 
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garh (Paris et Ghor) to a Raja to whom I had given protection 
some time before. He showed himself grateful and accompanied me 
himself as far as Koil with an escort of 500 horse. 

I reached Koil fifteen days after the departure of M. De Boigne 
for Lucknow. I applied to M. Pedron who 
First affair in the Mewat was in charge of two brigades the revenues 

of which were set apart for the upkeep of 
two brigades of M. De Boigne's. This officer gave me employment 
and I was ordered to take four battalions, 500 cavalry, and 1,000 
Rohillas, to restore order in the Mewat, a hilly tract which had risen 
in revolt after the departure of M. De Boigne. I spent four months 
in carrying out this mission, and was afterwards sent for to drive 
back a body of Sikhs who had invaded Hindustan. I drove them 
out and followed them into their own country. As a reward for these 
services I was promoted Ensign in the second brigade, which was 
then employed in the province of Datia in taking possession of all the 
forts belonging to the petty Rajas of the country, in order to make 
them over to Ambaji, Raja of Gwalior, chief vassal and friend of 
Sindhia, 

However, Major Perron took advantage of the opportunities he 
had at Poona of daily access to the sixteen-years-old Prince, and 
succeeded in winning his favour. He was rapidly promoted to the 

rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel en pie 3 
Perron appointed Colonel and ended by convincing Sindhia that he 

was the one person who could safely be trus- 
ted to maintain his power in Hindustan. The young Prince was 
all the more disposed to accept this idea as he had in fact by his 
imprudence alienated the feelings of his principal subjects. M: Perron 
was sent to Hindustan with the title of Commandant of the Pro- 
vinces and General of the brigades. When he left (Poona) for his 
new command, he put the first brigade under M. Drugeon, a French 
officer, for whom he obtained the rank of Major. 

I was then detached with two battalions to assist the Maratha 
Chief Golab Rao Kadom (sic) in the collection 
Affair of Golab Rao Ka- of the revenue for which he was responsible, 
dom and his minister Bhao Bakhshi (Bao Boxi), the Prince’s minis- 
ter at Poona, had just been put in irons on 

3. I have been unable to discover the meaning of this. Mr. Abraham suggeste 
that it may mean ‘acting’ Colonel. 
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suspicion of having attempted his life. Jagu Babu and Lakwa Dada, 
who were creature of Bhao Bakhshi, were also arrested in Hidustan 
and put in prison. But Lakwa Dada succeeded in seducing the 

Maratha soldiers who guarded him and esca- 
First escape of Jagu Babu ped with Jagu Babu. Their escape compelled 
and Lakwa Dada the second brigade to move on Muttra where 

they apprehended action on their part. I was 
myself at this place. Gapt. Sutherland, who had on his conscience 
his treatment of Gopal Bhao, and several other treacheries of the 
same kind, was afraid that the command of this brigade would be 
taken away from him as soon as General Perron arrived, and that as 
I was the only one of the French officers of the brigade who had 
made any name, he might think of putting me in to succeed him. So 
he decided to get rid of me. He sent for me and after having ex- 
pressed his regret at not having been able so far to give me promo- 
tion in his brigade, he offered me a post as captain in a separate 
brigade, on a salary of Rs. 450 a month (about 1,350 livers.) This 
brigade was commanded by his father-in-law John Hessing, and was 
thejn at Poona under the orders of George Hessing, son of John. I 

divined the intentions of Capt. Sutherland but 
Sutherland appoints me as I had no reason to refuse his offer, I acc- 
Captain in John Hessing’s epted it, and reported myself in due course 
brigade at Agra to John Hessing, who sent me off to 

Poona two days later with 700 recruits. When I was leaving, as 
Gen. Perron was close at hand, I asked permission to go and see him, 
but it was refused. I wrote to him. My leter was intercepted. I 
wrote him a second letter from Ujjain which at last reached him. I 
received the answer at Poona just when I was occupied in carrying 
out some orders which were most repugnant to me. Nana Farnavis, 

Minister of the Peshwa, had a quarrel with 
Sindhia. He was invited by him to a con- 
Affair of Nana Farnvis ference, but declined to attend. Miguel 
minister of the Peshwa Filose, the Portuguese, however, who had 

raised two brigades in the service of Sindhia, 

promised him his personal safety on oath, and Nana Farnavis at 
last agreed to appear before the Prince. The brigades of Filose 
were under arms tinder pretext of protecting him. Immediately he 
entered the. house they arrested him, During this time, I was holding 
in check with my two battalions, 3,000 Arbas whom Nana Farnavis 
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kept with bim as a guard. I speedily compelled this corps to evacu- 
ate the house and to disperse. My mission fulfilled, I showed to 
George Hessing the letter from General Perron, in which he enjoined 
me to report myself to him, and I left for Hindustan after having 
spent only fifteen days at Poona. 

I learned en route that all was in confusion at the court of Dault 
Rao Sindhia who had tried to get hold of one 
Story of the wives of of the widows of Madhoji Sindhia. This 
Madhoji Sindhia was an outrage on the. customary morality 

of the country, where people attached a kind of 
veneration to these women, and regarded them with the greatest 
respect. The widows had complained in a body to the old chieftains 
of the affront which they alleged they had received. Some of the' 
troops espoused their quarrel and raised the standard of revolt. 
Miguel Filose was making preparations to join this party with his 
forces, but his intention leaked out before it could he put into execu- 
tion. He retired hurriedly to Bombay and left his two brigades 
under the command of his son, whom the Prince did not venture 
to remove, as he was compelled to hide his feelings for fear of 
making things worse. 

War having been openly declared between Daulat Rao Sindhia 
and the wives of his uncle and predecessor. 
War declared between the seven or eight actions were fought in the 
party of Daulat Rao neighbourhood of Poona without any decisive 
Sindhia and that of lus result. At last the princesses fearing that 
uncle’s widows they would be deserted, resolved to fly for 

refuge to Hindustan, where they hoped to 
find support from Jagu Babu and Lakwa Dada. They counted also 
on the protection of Jaswant Rao Holkar, and in consequence directed 
their march towards Ujjain where he then was. Sindhia on his side 
wrote to Jaswant Rao, and promised to forget their quarrels and to 
espouse his cause against Kashi Rao Halkar, if he would agree to 
get hold of the princesses and hand them over to him. 

I must here say a word about Jaswant Rao Holkar. This prince 
is a natural sonofTukaji Holkar, who was 
Story of Jaswant Rao king of a country on the Narbada river called 
Holkar, the natural son and Indore Choli-Maheshwar. Tukaji Holkar 
the two legitimate sons of at his death left two legitimate sons, Kashi 
Tukaji Holkar Rao and Malhar Rao, who disputed the 

succession. Kashi Rao, the elder, betook 
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himself to Poona to push his claims there, and won over Sindbia, 
who promptly decided the dispute by attacking Malhar Rao unexpect- 
edly and putting him to death with his wife. Jaswant Rao Holkar had 
declared for Malhar Rao. He fell into the hands of the victor and 
was sent a prisoner to the Raja of Berar at Nagpur. M. Dudrenec 
governed the country for two years in the name of Kashi Rao. At 
the end of this'period, Jaswant Rao Holkar succeeded in escaping 
from prison, and betook himself to the neighbourhood of Indore 
where he soon collected a body of troops and showed that he intended 
to take possession of the country. M. Dudrenec underrated his 
strength and contended himself with sending against him two 
battalions commanded by MM. Martin and Lepinet. These two 
battalions were surprised in a pass and cut to pieces. Their defeat 
added to the number of Jaswant Rao’s supporters and compelled 
M. Dudrenec to take refuge with the Raja of Kotah. He rallied his 
forces, fell on Jaswant Rao and in turn completely defeated him, but 
he did not know how to make full use of his victory, and gave his 
enemy time to recover his position, and even to seduce his own 
followers, so that he found himself compelled to submit to Jaswant 
Rao and some time afterwards to leave the country and to leave 
behind him as a hostage his son-in-law, M. Plumet. The Prince, 
satisfied that he was incapable of betraying him, gave him his full 
confindence and allowed him to raise a brigade. From this time 
the power of Jaswant Rao Holkar increased every day and roused 
the jealousy of Daulat Rao Sindhia who supported more strongly 
than ever the cause of Kashi Rao. 

This was the situation when Sinahia proposed to Jaswant Rao 
that he should make over to him the princesses. The latter sent him 
an accommodating reply, but at the same time encouraged the prin- 
cesses to continue their march, and promised them every kind of 
assistance. On their arrival at Ujjain, he took possession of their 
jewels and their baggage, valued at three crores of rupees (90,000,000 
livres ) and left them to their own devices. Jagu Babu and Lakwa 
Dada who were hurrying to effect a junction between their forces 
and those of the princesses finding them stripped of everything, escort- 
ed them to the Raja of Datia. Then as they were in open revolt 
against Sindhia, they set themselves to ravage the country with 10,000 
men. 

This was the state of affairs when I reached Koil, where I found 
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General Perron already invested with the chief 
Perron Commander-in- command in Hindustan. Ambaji who was a 
Chief of all Hindustan. personage to be conciliated on account of his 
Ambaji associated with wealth and his power, had been associated 
him in his powers with him in his command. This Maratha 

lord had amassed a fortune of three crores ° f 
rupees (about 90,000,000 livres). In addition to territory yielding him 
a crore per annum, he held several important fortresses from Gwalior 
to the Deccan. 

The first appointment General Perron gave me was that of 
lieutenant on a salary of Rs. 250 per mensem 
He appoint^ me (750 livres). The following day, he sent me 

lieutenant off with two battalions to ths Mewat, which 

was again getting restive. Four months later, 
I was summoned to Muttra where Perron was with Ambaji. They had 

Conceived the design of seizing the fort of 
Second affair in the Delhi from the hands of the partisans of Jagu 

Mewat JBabu and Lakwa Dada, who were then mas- 

ters of it. A new brigade commanded by 
Major Pedron was detailed for this expedition, and I was ordered to 
jojin it. The place capitulated after a siege of seventeen days, and I 
was commandant of the fort for a month. - As commandant, I was the 
guardian of the old Emperor Shah Alam, who had been restored by 
Madhoji Sindhia. My most important duty was the supervision of a 

prison which was called the Salatin, in which 
Capture of Delhi, residence about 500 sons or descendants of Emperors 
of the Emperor Shah Alam were confined with their wives. The custom 

of the country allows the Emperors nine legi- 
timate wives. They can also take as many concubines as they please. 
This concubinage which has different forms, all subject to rules, is 
styled nikah and there may be three or four hundred of such concu- 
bines. The eldest son by one of the legitimate wives is the rightful 
heir. The family of the reigning Emperor are allowed their liberty, 
but at his death, the eldest son mounts the' throne, and all the others 
enter the Salatin prison, never to emerge again. In addition to the 
confinement to which they are condemned by the customs of Asia, all 
these Princes have to put up with the precautionary measures which 
are rendered necessary by the circumstances and the condition of aff- 
airs in Hindustan. According to my instructions, I had men told off 
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for duty with each of them, who took note of everything that happen- 
ed in their family, and reported it to me every morning. Even the 
Emperor himself could write to no one without his letter passing 
through my hands, and if I found in it anything of interest to the 
Maratha Government, I sent it on to General Perron. Besides the 
guard placed at the gates of the fort, who searched everyone who went 
in or out, there were eunuchs whose duty it was tb examine the coverr 
ed conveyances of the Women, in order to prevent any communication 
with the enemy. The Emperor, who is blind, never left his palace 
except to go to the city. On these occasions, he and the princes of his 
suite were always accompanied by detachments of infantry and cavalry 
whom I commanded myself, watching with the greatest care to pre- 
vent anyone making his escape. 

I was at last relieved of this command and sent a third time to 
the Mewat, which had risen again as soon as 
Third affair in Mewat, re- I left it. At the end of two months! received 
turn to Muttra, Capture orders to rejoin General Perron and Ambaji 
of Agra at Muttra. Eight days after my arrival, the 

General ordered me to ride at once without 
escort to a place about eight leagues from Agra, and to place myself 
at the head of four battalions which I should find there and march on 
Agra. I carried out my mission to the letter. The General joined 
me during the night with some cavalry two leagues from Agra. His 
intention was to surprise the place, which was held by Jagu Babu and 
Lakwa Dada. We succeeded in our object. When he arrived, 
everyone in the town was still asleep. We fixed our ladders and 
scaled the walls. The guards inside were roused and tried to oppose 
us but we put some to the sword and made the rest prisoners. We 
still had to make ourselves masters of the fort. Some Maratha 
grandees of high rank had hastily shut themselves up in a house 
in the town. , At eight in the morning, eight hundred of the garrison 
of the fort made a sortie to rescue them. This unexpected attack 
threw us into confusion. Our men retired in disorder on two guns 
which I had posted at the end of a street opposite the gate of the 
fort. In this way they screened the enemy who were coming up 
rapidly behind them. All would have been lost if the guns had 
been captured. In the disorder in which we were, not one of us 
would have escaped. I was forced to fire on our own men with 
grape-shot. A number of them were killed or wounded, but the enemy 
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were driven back into the fort. We then sat down to a regular 
siege of the fort, which surrendered after two months of open trench 
work. As I had been thrcrughout in charge of the siege-works. 
General Perron rewarded me by making me captain en pie. Immedi- 
ately afterwarded, he sent me off against Jhajjar, a town belonging 
to the principality which George Thomas, as I shall shortly relate, 

had created for himself. The Chief of Jhaj- 
Expenditipn against Jhajjar jar had carried off a hundred wagons of sugar 
Capture of this place by force. In vain I demanded their return. 

I was obliged to attack the place. After a 
seige of fifteen days I carried the town by assault, although it was 
defended by a garrison of 3,000 men, who might have made a most 
vigorous resistance, if they had a commander who knew his work. 
After this success I rejoined General Perron and Ambaji and we 
with the troops followed hard on the heels of Jagu Babu and Lakwa 
Dada. We pursued them for [blank in MS], without coming up 
with them. In the end General Perron and Ambaji advised Sindhia 
to release Bhao Bakhsi from prison and reinstate him as well as 
Jagu Babu and Lakwa Dada, inorder that he might be able subsequ- 
ently to get all three into his power more easily. This plan was 
adopted. Jagu Babu and Lakwa Dada were invited to a conference. 
They put in an appearance but they took every precaution to protect 
themselves and showed the most obvious indications of distrust. 
•An arrangement was however arrived at. Ambaji waived his claim 
to his share in the Hindustan command. This command was 
divided between General Perron, Jagu Babu and Lakwa Dada. 
The two latter governed the country from the Narbada up to 
Saharanpur 1 (Sarampour) and the remainder was under the 
orders of General Perron. His part comprised thirty-three districts 
which was specially assigned for the up-keep of the brigades. Koil 
was the capital of this portion. General Perron retired 8 thither. 
Jagu Babu and Lakwa Dada marched off towards Jajgarh (Jagegor) ? 
with the second brigade to which I was attached. This brigade 
was no longer commanded by Capt. Sutherland. He had been replaced 
by Major Polmans, an Englishmen. 


4. The context makes it a little difficult to be sure of this identification, 

5. Jajgarh (or Jahazgarh) was apparently the fort of Jahazpur in Mewar, about 
20 miles due to Shahpura. Skinner (I, 132) spells the name Jhajghur. 
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Jajgarh belonged -to the Rahtors of Jodhpur ( Jadepour ) the war 
against whom had nor been brought to 
Siegeand capture of conclusion. It was a fort built on a hill. 

Jajgarh We laid siege to it and I was in charge 

of the engineering operations. After 
twenty-eight days Jagu Babu and Lakwa Dada consulted me about 
attacking the place. I did all I could to dissuade them, as I 
knew that the besieged were almost at the end of their 
provisions. I urged that it was worse than useless to risk the lives 
of many brave men to get possession of a place which was boulid 
to surrender before long of its own accord. But what I wanted to 
avoid was precisely what they wanted to secure. The reconcilation 
was ai hollow on the one side as on the other. They wanted nothing 
better than the opportunity of sacrificing lives, provided only they could 
choose the victims. Major Polman agreed with them and the assault 
was decided on. The execution of it was entrusted to the brigade and 
to the portion of the rest of the army which was most devoted to the 
Prince. We were repulsed with a loss to the brigade of 800 killed and 
wounded, and to the other troops of 2,000. Two days later, 5,000 
Rajputs who formed the garrison of the fort, driven to, desperation 
by hunger and drunk with opium, threatened to come down from 
the fort, and make their Way through the trenches, putting to the sword 
all who tried to stop them. Seven or eight hundred did actually sally 
out, and allowed themselves to be cut to pieces to a man at the foot 
of the hill, rather than lay down their arms. Meanwhile the brigade 
was securing possession of the other side of the hill. We effected an 
entrance into the fort by a bastion which we had blown up. After 
an hour’s carnage, all that were left of the garrison were brought 
into the camp and promptly set at liberty, the custom im Hindustan 
being to keep as prisoners only persons of mark who can indemnify 
the victor for the cost of the war by paying a ransom. The ordinary 
soldiers are permitted to depart with their arms and their baggage, 
but it frequently happens that they enter the service of the conquerpr 
when they are w'elMreated by him. His army thus grows with 
every victory. It was by this means and by the care he took to pay 
his troops punctually every month that General Perron succeeded in 
raising his forces to 20,000 regular cavalry and seven brigades, each 
of 8,000 men, counting that of George Hessing whose aunt he had 
married. 
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After the capture of Jajgarh, Jagu Babu and Lakwa Dada 
whose sole object was to stir up enemies aga- 
Baftis-with. the Raja of inst Scindia, brought about a rupture with 

Jaipur the Raja of Jaipur. This Raja had at the 

time an army of 50,000 men ready for action. 
He fell ort us ahd chased us for twenty leagues. We finally halted to 
give him battle. Jagu Babu ahd Lakwa Dada had called to their 
.. aid M. Dudrenec who when he, /left Holkar’s service and bought from, 
Li&kw.a Dada the fort of Rampura and established himself therewith 
his brigade. The Raja of Kotah too had supplied us with two 
i battalions. With these rainforcements we had about 40,000 men, 
horse and foot. A council of war was held. I was invited to attend. 
The plan of battle which I proposed was adopted and I was entrusted 
with the duty of carrying it out. I was not a little embarrassed as I 
had never before been in command in action of such importance, but 
enthusiasm supplied the want of experience. On my left I posted the 
brigade of M. Dudrence, two battalions of the Raja of Kotah and two 
others which belonged to Lakwa Dada. I took up my position on the 
right with our brigade, two battalions of/ which I left in rear as a 
second lip/e. I rested my fiank on the cavalry I could best trust. 
Next day before daylight, we marched in this order on the army of 
Jaipur which was drawn up in battle-array four miles from where we 
were. We were within range of the enemy before he realized that 
we were approaching. The noise of his daybreak drums, 7 , prevented 
him from hearing the noise we made as we . marched. Our brigade 
Opened the attack with its guns following it up with musketry 
fire. The enemy stood his ground and replied. This went 
on for an hour. He then charged our left wing and completely put 
if%> flight-. The cavalry which received the charge were broken up, 
and M. Dudrenec’s artillery was captured hnd carried off. Meanwhile 
our brigade on the right was advancing. After two hours’ fighting, 
it overthrew the infantry of the Raja and took possession of all his 
artillery. But it had still to stand a charge from a considerable force 
of cavalry. The two battalions on the right received the charge with- 
out budging, with bayonets fixed, and soon forced the cavalry to 
retire at full speed, leaving behind them many killed and wounded. 
As soon as the attack began, the Raja himself had fled with a small 
number of horsemen who were well used to this manoeuvre. I could 
not pursue him because I had no cavalry left. Those on the right had 
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taken fright at the disaster which had befallen our left and, like it, had 
scattered. I stayed three hours in the same position without daring 
to quit it for fear the enemy might fall on us again. At last, encouraged 
by the news of -the success of our brigade, our people rallied from all 
sides and proudly returned to take possession of the Rajput camp. I 
took advantage of the lucky turn affairs had taken to propose to Jagu 
Babu and Lakwa Dada that they should pursue the Raja but constant 
to their system of neutralizing the success of Sindhia’s arms, they 
replied that the Raja was a saint (his name Partab Singh has as a 
matter of fact this meaning) and that when a person of that character 
wishes to fly, their religion forbids them to pursue him. All we got 
out of the victory was the honour of sleeping on the field of battle. 
The Raja’s artillery re-equipped M. Dudrenec. So far as artillery was 
concerned, there had merely been an exchange between the two armies. 

Some days after, Jagu Babu and Lakwa Dada were warned that 
Bhao Bakhshi had been arrested again at 
Poona. They promptly took to flight with 
all their followers. Several Maratha Chiefs 
who were faithful to their Prince remained 
with their troops and with the second brigade 
to wait the arrival of General Perron who had 
just become Commander-in-Chief of the army. On his arrival, a 
treaty was concluded with the Raja of Jaipur. The army was divided 
into two corps. Ambaji had appeared on the scene and 25,000 of the 
best Maratha troops came under his command with two battalions of 
the socond brigade. I was attached to these two battalions and 
was ordered to urge Ambaji actively to pursue Jagu Babu and Lakwa 
Dada. General Perron led the main body towards Saharanpur 
( Saramponr ) and near Delhi defeated a force of 40, 000 men which 
Mian Imam Bakhsh ( Myen Imman Bocace) one of the principal con- 
federates of Jagu Babu and Lakwa Dada, had collected with the help 
of the Sikhs. 

At this period, Perron had the most splendid opportunity a man 
ever had of handing down his name to poste- 
Views on Egypt rity by rendering his country the most signal 

service, at the time when the sublime project 
of restoring Egypt and the neighbouring countries to civilization was in 
process of execution. These famous countries beheld the flower of 

6 The reference is to the morning naubat. 


Second flight of Jagu Babu 
and Lakwa Dada. 
Perran in sole command 
in India 
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the French army commanded by the first of its Generals. The fame of 
this great adventure soon reached India, where the English went so 
far as to intercept the correspondence between Bonapart, the Command 
er-in-Chief, and Tippu Sahib. Several Frenchmen discussed this expe- 
dition with Perron and the feasibility of giving it some support. One 
of them, a man named Fortier, full of ability and inspired with a noble 
enthusiasm, made an offer to Perron to convey his proposals to General 
Bonaparte. All he asked for was an escort of four campanies. It is 
almost certain that at the name of Perron the way through Persia would 
have been opened to him. Persia, with a small part of the territory 
of the Afghans, was the only country which he would had to cross to 
reach Syria, as the country of the Sikhs, which extends almost to the 
f rontiers of Persia, was tributary to Perron. 

The Sikhs, whose country is extremely fertile and rich, would 
have provided men, and all that was necessary to enable him to cross 
Persia, and General Bonaparte, following the footsteps of Alexander 
would have entered India not as a devastating conqueror like the 
Persian hero, but as a liberator. He would have expelled the English 
for ever from India so that not one of them would have remained 
and by depriving them of the inexhaustible wealth of this vast country 
would have restored independence, peace and happiness to Asia, to 
Europe, to the whole world. 

These projects were no idle dreams. Perron could collect in 
twenty days more than 300,00 men. All the princes in India were 
longing for French intervention. That formidable enemy of the English, 
Tippu Sahib, was still alive. Persia the only country which Perron had 
to cross, was divided into several factions which would have hastened 
to seek his alliance or rather his protection. Sindhia, in whose service 
Perron was, would have been in any case favourable to the French. For 
the plan to succeed, in fine, all that was wanted was the will on Perron’s 
part and that was lacking. By overruling all proposals on this subject, 
he allowed the unfortunate Tippu Sahib to perish. But this noble 
prince left a glorious name, while infamy is the eternal lot of Perron. 

To resume the course of events, while ...[Four pages are missing 

here ] 

of powder and bullets which the peasants of the principality who 
are thieves by profession, had taken away during the night. At two 
in the afternoon, I moved my troops in order to split the forces of 
the enemy in two. I marched a thousand horse and two battalions to 
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the left of the hillock and myself attacked the right with six batta- 
lions. Tfie action lasted until six in the evening. We wereThen 
within pistol shot of the hillock. But only five of our thirty guns 
were any longer fit to fire and two-thirds of our men were out of 
action. George Thomas had suffered just as severely. Neither of 
us could strike another blow and we both entrenched ourselves where 
we stood. We remained in these positions for a month and a half, 
watching each other. We kept up our artillery fire the whole time but 
without doing much damage on either side. At last a reinforcement, 
which General Perron sent me, enabled me to surround the hillock 
completely. Pressed on all sides, George Thomas, escaped with 
his cavalry to the fort of Hansi ( Ancir ), leaving in our hands his 
artillery, his infantry and a considerable amount of baggage. His 
bullocks especially were of great assistance to us. They more than 
made up for the loss of our own as they were stroger and more ac- 
customed to hard work. After re-equipping my brigade with all that 
it required, I despatched the rest of the booty to Koil and marched 
on Hansi. On my arrival, I found all the wells filled in. Two tanks 
were the only water-supply there was, and George Thomas had caused 
a number of carcasses of different animals to be thrown into them. 
Necessity overcame disgust. My soldiers, Hindus and Muhamman- 
dans alike, drank of this foul water for eight days, that is to say 
untill they had succeeded in clearing out the wells. I then besieged 
Hansi and took it by assult. Captain Bernier was killed by a musket 
shot. He was the last of the eleven European officers I had in my 
brigade, the ten others having perished in the fighting at Georgegarh. 
George Thomas, who had shut himself up in the fort, capitulated 
after twenty-two days 7 and was escorted into British territory, with 

his fortune , which amounted perhaps to 
Death of George Thomas 1,50,C 00 rupees (a about 450,000 livres.) He 

afterwards arrived in Bengal, where he marr- 
ied an English woman and died three months later. 

I found among the papers of this extraordinary man correspond- 
ence with the principal officials of the English Government. They 
encouraged him by praise and by the offer of support to pursue his en- 
terprises and he on his side promised to make over to them at an early 
date the whole of Hindustan. This was not altogether beyond the 
bound of possibility, as Thomas had many partisans among the Princes, 

7. I have this capitulation in my possession. [Author’s note.] 
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who would have been all the more ready to declare in his favour as 
his talents, his boldness and his loyalty roused their admiration, while 
they groaned under the despotism of Perron. 

The Sikhs who had been rescued from George Thomas had to 
pay the 900,000 livres they had promised. At the request of their 

Chiefs, I marched into their country to collect 
Expedition into the country their revenues (for such is the custom of the 
of the Sikhs country that revenues are collected at the 

point of the bayonet). They amounted to seven 
lakhs of rupees (2,100,000 livres). They paid me what was. due to 
General Perron, and this sum I faithfully remitted to him. They 
then divided among themselves the surplus, which was for the upkeep 
and pay of their troops. On this expedition, I reached the banks of the 
Sutlej, facing the provinces of Lahore and Kashmir. It was on this 
occasion that four neighbouring Princes came to me to solicit the 
alliance and the protection of Perron, whose name had penetrated 
into the most remote countries in Asia. All of them invited me to 
enter their States, some to reconquer their possessions, others to help 
them in new conquests, others again to collect their dues which were 
in arrears. Among the latter was Tara Singh, 8 a Sikh Prince of ninety 
years of age. His country, the capital of which is Rahon ( Raon ), ex- 
tends on both sides of the riv^r as far as the Indus, and provides him 
with more- than 60,000 horse, in addition to immense wealth. He pro- 
posed to me to employ my brigade in collecting his dues in his terri- 
tory, and he offered me for this purpose alone 40 lakhs of rupees 
(1,2,000,000 livres.) 

I saw open before me the most magnificent career of glory 
and military fame. On one sides, I could stretch my hand to Tibet, 
on the other, the Princes of Lahore and Kashmir invited me to enter 
their States and to join forces with them. Thus might I enter the 
empire of the Afghans and reach China by way of Tibet. The glory 


8. For an account of Tara Singh Ghaiba, the founder of the Dalawalia confe- 
deracy, see Gazetteer of the Juliundur District (1904), pp 35 ff. The Dalawalia 
possessions “included almost the whole of tiafee southern tahsils of Juliundur, 
parts of Hoshiarpur, Ferozepore, Ludhiana and Ambala, and reached as far 
south as Thanesar and Ladwa. The Dalawalias were “one of the most power- 
ful of the mists and, according to one account, could put between 7 000 and 
8,000 horsemen fffTo the field.” There is a vast defference between this and 
Bourquien’s estimate. 
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of Sindhia’s arras, that of Perron, the immense advantages which 
would result from the offers which were made to me, the facilities 
for carrying out great schemes— all made me hope that I might be 
enabled at one and the same time to make my own name glorias as 
well as that of my General and of the Prince whom I served. Already 
I transported myself in imagination to the highest peak of the Cau- 
casus, and descried the fertile plains watered by the Nile, where 
lately waved the banners of the French and I heard the echoes of 
those famous mountains repeat the name of Bonaparte. Vain 
hopes vain schemes 

4 

Just as I was despatching to Perron the proposals which had'been 
made to me, I received orders from him to return to Hindustan. The 
reason given was that one of the brigades of George Hessing had been 
defeated by Jaswant Rao on the banks of the Narbada. The real 
motive, I leave to my readers to divine. ..Why was he not in such a 
hurry when a much more real danger threatened him ? Why, when 
an English army marched against him, did he not take the same pre- 
cautions against it that he then took against a handful of natives ? 
Why., but let us not anticipate events. 

In spite of all the advantageous offers that bad been made to me I 
obeyed orders, and marched back my brigade 
Return to Koil into the subah of Hissar (Essar), where I was 

obliged to leave it owing to the rains. I then 
proceeded myself to Koil with some cavalry in order to make a report 
about my campaign to General Perron. When the fine weather return- 
ed, as my services were not required elsewhere, I rejoined my 
brigade and busied myself with restoring order throughout the subah 
which is situated on the borders of a vast sandy desert and which had 
been abandoned for a long time. The local inhabitants who were 
accustomed to live by plunder, carried'off every day our camels from 
the grazing grounds, and our property even from within our camp. 
Three of "these brigands were caught in the act and I ’ had them blown 
from a gun. This example had such an effect that there were no 
more complaints of theft. 

The Raja of Bikaner bad seized the district of Bhadra which be- 
longed to the subah and adjoined his territories, and I compelled him 
to give it up. 
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I next concluded a treaty with the Nawab Khan Bahadur 9 , Chief 
of the canton of the Catis, situated between the country of the Sikhs 
and that of the Raja of Bikaner. He was the possessor of three fort- 
resses constructed in ancient times by the Emperor Feroz Shah, 
namely, Fatehabad, Sirsa and Bhatner. The last is the most import- 
ant of the three, but it has the disadvantage of being situated more 
than 12 leagues from the nearest water-supply. By its position, how- 
ever, it commands the whole of his country as well as the neighbouring 
territory on the right and on the left. Khan Bahadur owing to his 
extreme poverty was not in a position to keep up these fortresses. He 
made them over to me on condition that I should guarantee him an 
income suitable to his rank, and he gave me his son as a hostage to 
prove his entire devotion to me. I could not fulfil my engagements 
with him without establishing a regular government in the country. 
The Nawab himself is a Musalman but his subjects are or pretend to 
be Rajputs What is certain is that they do not observe any of the 
precepts of Brahma ( Brama ). They have no scruples as to what they 
eat and they drink even strong liquors, which make them more inclin- 
ed to a life of war and license. They are very strong and brave, they 
go about with head and feet bare, armed with a lance and with a little 
bag of leather in which they carry water, for all their accoutrement. 
The population may be as high as 100,000 not counting women and 
children.. They are generally speaking nomads, but they gather from 
time to time in bands of nine or ten thousands to make raids on the 
Sikhs and the Raja of Bikaner and carry off their cattle. I succeeded 
in getting them together, settling them in villages, engaging them in 
cultivation and bringing them under the authority of Law. Before 
my departure the revenue was being collected peaceably, and ere long 
produced near two hundred thousand rupees (about 600,000 livres). 
While 1 was occupied in this way war broke out again against 
the Raja of Jaipur. General Perron had al- 
War is declared against the ready taken the field with two of his brigades. 
Raja of Jaipur the second and the fourth. In accordance 

with the orders he had sent me, I joined him 
with mine, the third, eight leagues from Jaipur under the walls of 

9 Son of Muhammad Amin Khan, the Bhatti Chief of Rania in the Hissar 
district. After his father's death he and his brother divided the inheritance, 
Khan Bahadur Khan taking Fatehabad and his brother, Sirsa and Rania. ‘Catis’ 
is a mistake for ‘Bhattis’. See Gazetteer of the Hissar district (1915), p. 29. 
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Bhandarej where he was encamped. The Raja who was encamped 

between us and Jaipur under three leagues 
Capture of the town of away was intercepting our convoys. The 
Bhandarej ( Bandaresse ) town of Bhandarej had refused us supplies 

and I was ordered to take them by force. 
This town is situated in flat country and had mud fortifications of 
considerable strength with, a garrison of 10,000 Rajputs to defend 
them. During the night I placed in position ten siege-guns and all 
next day they played on the walls. The following day the breach 
Was practicable. I promised my troops that they should be allowed 
to plunder the town and I gave the order for the assault. After a 
stubborn fight in the breach which lasted for three hours, we carried 
the town, and forced our way into the fort without a check. The 
troops as they entered, trampled under foot a large number of men, 
women and children who had taken refuge in the gateway and were 
crowded together one on the top of the other. We found in the fort 
three lakhs of rupees (900,000 livres). The town was afterwards 
given over to the license of the soldiery and experienced all the 
excesses of which they are capable. The effects of this terrible punish- 
ment were felt far and wide. A number of women, who had been 
lucky enough to escape, were violated by the Rohiilas in the army. 
These horrors which are more difficult to avoid in Hindustan than 
in Europe had at least one good result in that they terrified the men 
of Jaipur, and induced them to submit to everything that was deman- 
ded of them in order to secure peace. At the close of the war, I was 

promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 

I am nominated Lieut.- and was stationed with my brigade at Delhi 
Colonel where I remained for four months doing 

nothing. 

Daulat Rao Sindhia had in Jaswant Rao Holkar an active and 
formidable enemy. His successes alarmed Sindhia who summoned 
Perron to his capital Ujjain to consult him. 

Perron had made this journey before, but this -time he did not 
venture to undertake it. For some time past he (Sindhia) had noticed 
that his General was more master in his estates than he was himself. 
He had shown some dissatisfaction because Perron never gave him 
any accounts and merely sent him from time to time certain sums of 
money, while he accumulated treasure in the towns of Agra, Delhi, 
Aligarh and Koil, apart altogether from the considerable sums which 
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he had sent into English territory. Perron knew of Sinhia’s disatisfac- 
tion, and excused himself for not attending on the ground of 
ill-health. He contented himself with sending to his assistance a 
single brigade commanded by M. Dudrenec. 

Peiron saw with pleasure the anxiety which Holkar was causing 
Sindhia though he did not then regard him as a dangerous rival. He 
hoped in that way to keep the Prince permanently in a state of depend- 
ence, and to increase his own power and influence. 

Sindhia and his ally Baji Rao Peshwa were completely defeated by 
Holkar who entered Poona, the capital of the Peshwa, in triumph to- 
wards the end of October 1802. 

It was in consequence of this defeat that Baji Rao Peshwa threw 
himself into the arms of the English, and concluded with them a 
treaty which transferred his territories to them and first gave them a 
voice in the affairs of the Marathas, while his brother Jinot Rao was 
put on the throne by Holkar. Fateful period! ... source of the 
, misfortunes of Hindustan. 

Thus by his jealousy and his unquenchable thirst for gold. Perron 
was the prime cause of the misfortunes of Sindhia and the Peshwa 
and of the loss of Hindustan. But it was reserved for him to add to 
his faults the most odious and most fatal crime for India and France 
— I might almost say for the whole world. 

In May 1803, the forces of the English company, starting from 
their headquarters in Madras and Bombay, joined those of their 
ancient slave the Nizam, brought the Peshwa back to Poona and 
replaced him on the throne. This event entirely changed the face of 
affairs. The intervention of the English in the affairs of the 
Princes of India produced one happy result in that it re-united 
Holkar and Sindhia. They forgot their differences and took counsel with 
the Raja of Berar with the object of saving the Maratha empire and its 
chief from the British yoke, in spite of the refusal of Perron to send 
any effective help. 

From this moment everything pointed to war with the English. 

Ambaji, the prince, who was so powerful at 
The beginning of Gen. the court of Sindhia, was the soul of the new 
Perron’s treachery league formed against their power. He conveyed 

to Perron in the name of the Prince orders to 
hold himself in readiness for anything that might happen in case of a 
rupture with the English. But the only measures which Perron took were 
those which he could not omit without declaring himself a traitor.' 
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The English under a most frivolous pretext had just taken from a 
neighbouring Prince the fortress of Sasni where they had formed an 
arsenal of arms and munitions of war. This fortress is three leagues 
from Koil, the residence and headquarters of Perron, but he allowed 
them to establish themselves there unopposed. 

Perron, knowing that the army had some confidence in me, sent 
me to the other end of Asia to the Sikhs, 
Second expedition into under pretext of demanding from them the 
the country of the tribute which they owed as feudatories of the 

Sikhs empire, but in order to ensure the failuie of 

my mission, he instructed me to demand 
from them at the same time assistance in men. This double demand 
would have caused the Sikhs to rise, but, as I had some influence with 
them, I succeeded in obtaining from them money and 20,000 men. 

I brought with me Ghulam Muhammad Khan, Chief of the Rohillas 
of Rampur, whose estates had been invaded by the English. He alone 
was able to supply us with 60,000 good soldiers, but Perron’s 
subsequent conduct made this assistance of no avail. 

The success of the English had alarmed all the Princes of India 
and though the majority of them had reason to complain against 
Perron, they offered him troops and money for the common defence. 

In order to give an idea of the forces which were at Perron’s 
disposal and which he could have collected 
List of the forces under round him in fifteen or twenty days, I proceed 

the orders of Perron to enumerate them. Men 

1. x Fateh Singh, Raja of Jaipur ... ... 60,000 

2. Ranjit Singh, Raja of Bharatpur ... ... 60,000 

3. Rao Raja 10 ... ... ... ... 20,000 

4. The Raja of Karauli of the tribe of Jats ... 20,000 

5. Daya Ram, Raja of Hathras, and the Raja of Sasni, his 

relation, declared enemy of the English 30,000 

6. Bapu Sindhia ... ... ... 60,000 

7. Raja Ram Dayal ... ... ... 20,000 

8. The Raja of Parichatgarh, Surat Singh ... 20,000 

9. Tara Singh, Raja of Balangor ... ... 10,000 

Apart from the native troops, Perron had two brigades 

of 8,000 men each, perfectly disciplined ... ... 16,000 

And finally 20,000 cavalry, organised in European style 

trained to hard work and to manoeuvres ... 20,000' 

336,000 

10. i.e., of Alwar. 
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Such were the imposing forces which Perron might have had under 
his orders, and with which he would have been able not only to pre- 
serve the Maratha Empire, but, what was more, to drive out the English 
from all their possessions. For their troops were scattered at different 
points, and 1 cannot mention without indignation that the English 
forces opposed to Perron hardly amounted to 8,000 men of whom 
two-thirds were of the country. But instead of listening to the voice 
of honour, a base avarice made him plunge these nations into an 
abyss of misfortune. 

Vainly did the ambassadors of these Princes urge him to give 
his orders for the rendezvous of the federated troops. He always 
found some excuse and managed in this way to lead them on from 
delay to delay right up to the terrible catastophe which he was 
engineering. 

But let us resume the thread of our narrative. Perron, surprised 
to see me succeeding in my mission so promptly and so well wrote 
to me to report myself at Delhi with all the Sikhs I could collect. I 
sent him ten thousand horse and put the other ten thousand in my 
advance guard. I ordered my troops to make forced marches and 
arrived at Delhi on the 22nd August, 1803. I meant to continue my 
march towards Koil where Perron was, when he sent me orders to 
encamp under the walls of Delhi, to pitch the tent of the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Alam, to persuade him to occupy it and to send him 
with my brigade, which I had left in charge of one of my officers, 
to Agra. When I had done that I was to rejoin him alone. 

On the other hand, this treacherous Chief removed another 
brigade of 8,000 men, trained and commanded by Major Gelin 11 who 
by his orders moved out some leagues from Delhi. Thus instead of 
concentrating his forces. Perron was dispersing them and, under the 
pretence of not knowing what plan to adopt, was preventing the 
concentration of the auxiliary troops. 

However much surprised I may have been at the receipt of the 
order which instructed me to camp at Delhi in such circumstances, 

I obeyed, and had the Imperial tent pitched. But in vain I urged 
the Emperor to occupy it. The old man could not bring himself to 
leave his usual place of residence and evaded by his delays all my 
urgent entreaties. The only resource left to me was force, but the 


IX. The manuscript gives this name in three forms, Gelin, Gelin, and Geslin. 
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far-seeing Perron had not authorized me to use it. 

When he gave these orders, he had been acquainted for a long 
time with the movements of the English army. He knew that as 
early as the 7th August, 1803,.General Lake had started from Cawnpore 
and was marching towards Koil where he arrived on the 28th of the 
same month. If these faulty dispositions had been merely the result 
of ignorance or mistake and not of treachery and treason, Perron 
would have hastened to alter them when the enemy approached him. 
He only wanted two or three days to concentrate at Koil Major Gelin’s 
brigade and mine, which made up 16,000 picked infantry and which, 
added to the 20,000 Sikhs which I had brought, would have been more 
then enough to wipe out 8,000 men. 

But it is time to reveal the secret of this infamous conduct. I 
have said above that Perron had amassed a considerable amount of 
treasure. He had deposited it at Agra, where his nephew was in 
command, at Delhi with the banker Assonerah' 2 in the fortress of Aligarh 
and at Koil in the fortress where he resided. But he had been medi- 
tating treason for a long time, and had remitted (sic) to various bankers 
at Calcutta in British territory, among others to the firm of Coqueret, 
28 lakhs of rupees (8,400,000 livres ). His confidential agent in his 
intrigues was an Englishman named Becket. The British Government 
of India knew about it and had seen with pleasure the man who, 
alone in these countries, was able to check their progress, put himself 
in a position of dependence on them, by remitting his fortune to 
British territory and taking an Englishman as his confidential agent 
and witness of his most secret actions. This precaution showed the 
arriers pensee in Perron. The English leaders divined this, and it 
appeared that at this time after secret negotiations with him, they 
arranged the plan of invasion, which otherwise would have been 
absurd and 6,000 men of the country against a disciplined and war- 
trained army which was capable of being raised to 300,000 men. 

But Perron saw the strom gathering over his head. His Prince, 
dissatisfied with his malpractices and his independence, annoyed 
above all at his refusal to come when summoned, and at the weakness 
of the succours he had sent at the most critical moment, had given 
him a successor in the person of Ambaji whom Perron had long 
disliked and who was already on the way to relieve him. From that 

32. Possibly Assonesah in this place but the name is clearly written Assonerah 
lower down. The real name may have been Hasan Shah. 
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moment his only thought was for his personal safety and for the 
safety of his treasure. 

These were the real causes of the inaction, and apparent inde- 
cision of this man who till then had displayed the greatest activity 
in all his operations. 

It was, then, in complete confidence that General Lake was 
marching against Perron with his 8,000 men. Perron, in spite 
of having scattered his forces, still had with him 20,000 cavalry and 
10,000 Sikhs with thirty horse artillery guns fully equipped. These 
forces were more than sufficient to win a victory over the enemy and 
Perron was obliged to use all his influence to keep his men within 
the bounds of obedience. 

On the 29th August, 1803, at 7 a.m. the English army advanced 
on Aligarh, a fortress which is situated one and a half leagues from 
Koil where Perron wasi The officers and the Chiefs of the Marathas, 
who were alarmed by the studied delays of Perron, the dispersion 
of his troops, the refusal of all assistance and his inaction even in 
the presence of the enemy, crowded round him and throwing their 
turbans at his feet, entreated him in the name of honour to let them 
smash the English battalions. The answer of this traitor was, “The 
first man who cocks his piece or fires a shot, I will have him hanged.” 
At the first ' short fired by the English guns, what does he do ? He 
orders £ retreat. 

However, says an official report of the British Government 
(Appendix to the notes relative to the late 
Official report transactions in the Marat ta Empire, Calcutta, 

1805) which is in my possession, “the posi- 
tion held by M. Perron was strong and favourable for repelling the 
British attack. His front was completely covered by an extensive 
marsh, which in some places was impassable. His flank was protected 
by the fort of Aligarh while the nature of the ground, and the position 
of certain villages which were occupid by his troops gave him consi- 
derable advantage.” “Nevertheless,” says the same report, “he 
abandoned the field of battle without daring to risk an engagement.” 

It is easy to imagine the impression made on Perron’s troops by 
so manifest an act of treachery. Through- 
insurrection of the Troops out the march the troops loudly accused 

him of treachery and heaped curses on him. 
Three thousand of his cavalry abandoned him, and came on the 
following day to my brigade, spreading among my men indignation 
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they themselves felt. I could not help sharing the general feeling, 
nor could dream of giving a favourable colour to what had happened. 
Even had I wished to defend Perron’s cause, I should only have 
compromised myself to no avail, as the fury of the troops against him 
was at its height. They were unwilling to recognise his authority 
any .longer and all they demanded was his blood and that of his accom- 
plices, However, I proposed to the two brigades and to the cavalry 
that they should choose from among themselves men to go to 
the General and find out exactly what he had done. They refused. 
I then took the only course which was left to me, consistent with 
my personal honour, the loyalty due to Daulat Rao Sindhia, and the 
interests of my country, which were naturally bound up with those 
ot the Indian Princes. I took supreme command of my brigade, 
and endeavoured to rally our scattered troops, and lead them against 
the enemy. I sent the Emperor’s tent back to Delhi, and retired 
on the city with my brigade, which had been a league and a half from 
it on the Agra road. I took up a position on the banks of the Jumfia 
opposite the second brigade, which on its arrival from Sikandra bad 
encamped on the other side of the stream. This brigade, which 
was commanded by Major Geslin, had the same views as 
mine in regard to General Perron. I was asked by Major Geslin 
in his own name and in the name of his troops to go and see him. 
I did so. As I landed, I received a salute of 21 guns, and Major 
Geslin at once put himself under my orders. I caused his brigade 
to cross the river, to join mine under the walls of Delhi. I assembled 
around me as many cavalry as possible.. I paid my troops and 
collected all the supplies and munitions that were necessary, and, 
but for the disturbances which followed, I should very shortly have 
been in a position to lead a respectable force against the enemy. 

To show the nature and the cause of these disturbances, I must 
return to General Perron. 

After the affair of the 29th he had withdrawn to a village five 
leagues from Koil. The English took good care not to molest him 
there. He had shown them too clearly his devotion to their interests, 
but his own troops were in his way. Feeling sure that he would 
be forgiven an act of hostility which was necessary to secure his 
own safety, and which moreover fitted in with his plan of dispersing 
his troops he beguiled his cavalry with the hope of booty and sent 
the whole of it under the command of Captain Fleury, to make a 
raid on English territory, only keeping by him his body guard compo- 
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sed of 600 horsemen who were specially attached to him. The Rajas 
of Bharatpur ( Bordpour ) and Hathras, either unwilling to believe 
in his defection or anxious to test him, offered him at this juncture 
an asylum in their territories. He declined both offers, his one object 
being t o get out of Hindustan. 

The English caused a proclamation to be circulated ordering offi- 
cers of their nation who were in Sindhia’s service to join them under 
pain of being considered traitors to their own country, and inviting 
French officers to follow the same course with promises of great 
rewards. At the same time General Perron sent three emissaries to our 
brigades, whose business was to promote unrest and discord among the 
troops and to corrupt the officers with gifts. These three emissaries 
were the General’s Dewan, the chief of his Karkaras 13 and his private 
Secretary. I had them arrested, but they had already had time to sow 
the seeds of disorganisation amongst us. 

On the 4th September, General Perron proceeded to Agra, not 
in order to protect the place, but to remove 
Perron’s March on Agra, from it his wife and 24 lakhs of rupees 
His nephew conduct. (7,200,000 livres), which he had entrusted to 

his nephew, George Hessing, who was in 
command there. Perron sent him a request to this effect, but Hessing 
replied that he could enter Agra and take command, but as long as he 
(Hessing) remained in command he would be faithful to his Prince 
and would defend the place against the latter’s enemies ; the treasure, 
he said, belonged to Sindhia, who alone could dispose of it. As to 
Perron’s wife and children, he sent them to him. As Perron dec- 
lined to enter the city, this was all he was able to obtain. He con- 
soled himself for this loss no doubt in the belief that the English 
would fulfil their promises, but events provided in this, as in so many 
other instances, that a traitor is always despised and deceived even 
by those who profit by his treason. 

The wealthy banker of Delhi Assonerah held another twelve lakhs 
of rupees (3,600,000 livres) at Perron’s credit, but the extreme ex- 
citement of the troops remaining around him prevented him from 
going to recover the money. It was at this point that, throwing dis- 
cretion to the winds, he completed his own disgrace and the ruin 


13. The spelling in the original is clear. Possible the daragha karkhcmajat is 
referred to, or Karkaras may be a mistake for Harkaras. 
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of the territories and the troops entrusted to his care. 

Or the 5th September he wrote to the English General that he 
had given up Sindhia’s service and requested 
Perron’s request to cross a passport for Lucknow. This date is estab- 
over into British territories lished by an official despatch of General Lake 
granted which has been published in the English 

press. These are the terms in which the 

event is described. 

“On the 7th September Commander-in-Chief (Lake), received a 
letter, dated the 5th September from Mr. Perron informing the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that he had resigned the service of Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
and begging for permission to pass with his family, his possessions and 
the officers who were with him, to Lucknow, through the territories of 
the Hon’ble Company and the Nawab Wazir. Mr. Perron further re- 
quested the Commander-in-Chief to supply him with an escort, com- 
posed partly of English troops and partly of his own guard. General 
Lake immediatly granted Mr Perron’s request, and allowed him to 
enter the territory of the Company accompanied by an English 
Officer who escorted him to Lucknow. General Lake also per- 
mitted Mr. Perron to be escorted by his own guard and caused him to 
be received in British territory with every mark of respect and 
honour”. 

It has been seen that on the 5th September, the date of his letter. 

Perron had solemnly resigned Sindhia’s service 
Attempt by Perron to have if infamous treason deserves the name of re- 
nte assassinated signation. On the 6th he recollected that 

there were still two brigades in front of Delhi 
each of 8,000 well disciplined men who, commanded as they were 
by officers who had no part in his treachery, might still give battle 
to the English, He realized that these circumstances would deepen 
his disgrace and wrote to Captain Gueriniere the following letter, 
the original of which is in my possession and which I copy here word 
for word : — 

“Sir, 

I have just learnt with great sorrow that Colonel Louis 
Bourquien has become a rebel. As soon as you receive this letter 
take a good pair of pistols, go to Colonel Bourquien’s quarters 
and say to him, ‘I have the General’s orders to put you under 
arrest. Will you submit or not ?’ If he replies that he will not, 
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blow his brains out at once without waiting an instant. After 
that, show this paper to the officers and troops and when you 
have done that, march with the brigade to join me immediately. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Camp dated 6tli Septr., 1803 (Sd.) C. Perron. 

If you are a Frenchman and in the service of Maharaja Daulat 
Rao Sindhia you will execute these orders as soon as you receive 
them. 

(Sd.) C. Perron” 

But this was not Perron’s only act of treachery. He had with him 
a private agent who performed the duties of Pay Master of the forces. 
He sent this man to my brigade to tamper with its loyalty, but I 
thwarted this design and persuaded the man to remain faithful to the 
Prince. He signed a formal engagement to that effect with Majors 
Drugeon and Geslin and myself and this document, written in Persian, 
is in my possession. 

The reader will remember that in accordance with Perron’s 
orders I was encamped under the walls of Delhi waiting for the 
Mughal Emperor to make up his mind to come into my camp. 
There are few countries in which events of military importance become 
known so rapidly as in India. Each Brigade has its newswriter 
( gazetier ) and every Raja’s contingent its writer ( ecrivain ) who every 
evening compiled an account of the day’s events. 

News of the affair of August 29th of Perron’s shameful flight, 
and of his refusal to fight had spread rapidly. I refused to believe 
the first reports, and bade those who were spreading them keep 
silence. However, it was soon impossible for me to question the 
correctness of the news. A multitude of communications reached me 
and I was convinced that the calamity had really happened. My first 
act was to collect the principal Maratha officers of my brigade and to 
sign with them a formal undertaking to stand by the Prince and give 
battle to the English. I have the original of this undertaking written 
in Persian. 

After the first explosion of indignation in my camp there came 
a feeling of general mistrust. “All the Europeans are traitors,” was 
the cry on all sides, “and all are in league with their infamous chief.” 

Emissaries sent by Perron were fomenting discord and sedition, 
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rousing the passions of the revolt. Things 
I am put under arrest and came to such a pass that I was arrested by 
watched by my own troops my own troops together with my own 

European officers. My tent was surrounded 
by four companies, and twelve sentries with drawn swords 
were set over me. The troops chose as their chief a Maratha 
Commissary who came to examine my papers in order to see whether 
I was in league with Perron. My innocence was established and my 

troops, who were attached to me, two days 
I resume my command later again placed me in command. But 

there still remained in the force a certain 
amount of natural suspicion, so that the sentries were not removed 
and I was told that the troops would not move out except to cross the 
Jumna, by which we were encamped, and give battle to the English. 

Similar events were occurring in the neighbouring brigade 
commanded by Major Geslin. He was arrested at the same time 
as I was, and, like me, was released. We consulted as to how we should 
act, and as I was the senior I took command of both brigades. 

The authority entrusted to me was, however, merely nominal. 

I was compelled to take orders rather than 
Siege of Delhi give them to my ill-disciplined troops. Unwil- 

ling to have any foe behind them when 
marching against the English, they informed me that they intended 
to compel Major Drugeon, who commanded in Delhi, to evacuate the 
place. In order to effect this resolve, some men were sent to the gates 
and the Prince’s standard was displayed. The Major fired on it. The 
army promptly began to entrench. I was against a siege as the 
object did not justify the delay. Moreover, should I succeed in 
defeating the English, I should easily be able to gain access to the place. 
But it was the object of those who wished me ill to keep me 
suspect and they were successful. A rumour was set on foot 
that within my tent I kept a horse always ready saddled for 
flight. As a result, 300 Rohillas one night came there, determined 
to treat me with the utmost indignity. They might have 
done any thing in their blind fury, had not the native officer on 
guard at the door on my tent awed them by his firm demeanour. He 
stood at the tent door and barred the entrance, saying that he was 
ready to answer for me with his own head. He then had the tent 
wall lifted and convinced them that the charge against me was beseless. 
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The Rohillas then withdrew. 

No sooner had this outburst subsided than I had to face another. 

All discipline was gone. The native officers of the two brigades came 
to me in a body to say that they had lost all influence over their troops, 
and could no longer answer for my personal safety. They advised 
me to throw myself on the loyalty of the troops. I paraded all the 
battalions and declared that I was at their service. I said that I 
wished henceforth to fight in the ranks as a private soldier and to live •' 

among them. This attitude seemed to appeal to them. They acclaim- 
ed me with the greatest fervour, swore to respect me and carried me 
in triumph to the camp, where I remained under their guarantee. 

In order to restore confidence completely I proposed to summon 
from Saharanpur (Sarumpur) Bapu Sindhia, a 
Bapu Sindhia, a relation relation of the Prince, and to place myself 

of the Prince, is sent for under his orders. This proposal was received 

to take command favourably and I promptly sent a messenger 

to Bapu Sindhia, who without loss of tjme set 
out to join the army. Before his arrival, an irreparable misfortune 
put an end to military career in the service of Daulat Rao Sindhia. 

On the morning of the 10th September two Harkaras brought us 
news that the English had taken the fort of 
Capture of the Fort of Aligarh by assault and were in full march or 

Aligarh by the English: they Delhi. The ranks resounded with shouts of 

inarch on Delhi “Let us cross the river and go to meet them." 

In any other circumstances, not having been 
able to take the initiative and attack the enemy before he advanced, 

I should have waited on my side of the Jumna, and endeavoured to 
prevent his crossing. But situated as I was, I might have found 
myself between the guns of the English and those of the Delhi fort. 

Moreover, I thought that to restore discipline among my troops, I 
must remove them from the camp in which they had mutinied; , ,In 
their minds the idea of fighting the English was connected with crossing 
the river. I hoped that, once committed to so serious an enterprise, 
the troops would themselves feel the necessity of again submitting to 
discipline. Taking immediate advantage, therefore, of their enthusi- 
asm, I seized the flag of the nearest battalion and called out in a loud 
voice that any who wished to fight the English should follow me. 

I went straight to the banks of the river and soon crossed it with 
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one company. It was then 8 in the morning. 
Crossing of the Jumna By 1 1 O’clock at night I had with me 3,000 

cavalry, 10 battalions of Infantry and 60 guns 
of the brigade artillery. Five battalions remained in the trenches in 
front of Delhi. 

Major Drugeon, fearing my vengeance should I defeat the English, 
sent me during the night his capitulation. I 
Surrender of Delhi signed it without raising any objections, 

though I quite understood his motives. 

The next day at 8 in the morning I learnt that the enemy’s advan- 
ced guard was two leagues from us. I imme- 
Perron’s second attempt diately sent out my cavalry, which fell upon it 
against me and entirely defeated it. Meanwhile, I was 

busy setting my troops in order of battle. I 
was fifty paces in front of the line, when a horseman came up to me 
and handed me a letter from Perron. This letter is entirely in his own 
handwriting and I have it in my possession. These are its contents 

“Louis, come to me at once. I give you my word of honour, 
that if you are not satisfied with my proposals you will be free 
to return. Come, do not ruin the interests of France and those 
of the Prince. 1 swear to you by what I hold most sacred, that 
if you are not satisfied you will be free to return. Start, my 
dear Loius, start, start. 

Muttra, 9th Septr., 1803. (Sd.) Perron.” 

The bearer of this letter, after I had read it, wished to draw me 
apart, saying that he had something to communicate to me privately. 

Had I then known that the man who, on the 9th September, spoke 
to me in this friendly way of the interests of France and of the 
interests of the Prince, had on the 5th asked for passports to take 
refuge in English territory after betraying both France and the Prince, 
and had on the 6th signed an order for my assassination, I should have 
had no doubt that this new emissary was on a similar mission, and 
I should have had him arrested. But I contented myself with treating 
the message with contempt and sending back the messenger. 

When drawing up my line of battle, I placed Major Geslin’s 
brigade, as it was senior to mine, on the 
Battle against the English right. In order to make full use of the advan- 
tage obtained by my cavalry I intended to 
advance at once against the enemy. The ground between us being 
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quite level I wished to advance in order of battle in order to be ready 
for any eventuality. I gave orders accordingly, but the five battalions 
of the right wing instead of advancing in line chose to wheel to the 
right and form column of route (to the left) thus producing a great 
gap between the two wings 14 — a sad foretaste of the experience I was 
to have of these battalions at the critical moment. 

It was only after much insistence on my part that they again 
formed line with the five battalions on their left. My intention was 
to form a second line, but none of my battalions would take post 
there, so having come in sight of the enemy just as we were we found 
him in order of battle on the hitherside of a small river. On the far 
side of it he had previously been encamped. We advanced to within 
half gun-shot range and at this distance opened fire with our artillery, 
still advancing towards the enemy. When within grapeshot range 
we fired a volley, which caused disorder in the English ranks and 
forced them to flight. We pursued up to small river. I then pre- 
vented my troops from advancing further and rallied them on the 
centre to await the enemy should he return to the charge, or to conti- 
nue the pursuit in good order. The English, as it happened, reformed 
on their supports, and despite the fire of our artillery attacked our 
left wing in close column. This manoeuvre would have cost them 
dear, if I had control over my troops. I sent an order to our right 
wing to form quarter left and charge the enemy. In this way the 
English column would have been taken in flank before it could deploy 
and would have been between two fires. I was not listened to. I > 
went myself along the line and found Major Geslin sword in hand 
motionless at the head of his wing. He told me his battalions refused 
to obey him. I harangued them, I' exhorted them, I implored them, 
for the time for threats was past. One of the battalions changed 
front, but remained where it was. Meanwhile, the five battalions 
of my brigade kept up the fight with the greatest courage. For four 
hours they resisted the enemy and retreated unbroken to the banks of 
the Jumna. But finally discouraged by the inaction of the right wing 
which had already withdrawn in a contrary direction towards Tappal 
even more than by the great losses they had endured, they yielded 
and scattered. 

Abandoning hope of rallying my troops in the midst of the 

14 It is not an easy thing to advance in line across country on a broad front, 
and the troops, in defiance of orders chose to advance in column. 
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general confusion I re-crossed the Jumna and placed myself under 
the protection of the Raja of Ballabhgarh ( Balinghor ). Next day, 
I learned that all my effects which had remained in Delhi had been 
looted by the Emperor’s people as soon as they heard'of the loss of the 
battle. Major Drugeon, who had his part in the looting used my 
bullocks for the transport of his belongings when, after coming to 
terms with the English, he left Hindustan. He sold them subsequently 
at Farrukhabad. 

The loss of this battle and its disastrous consequences for Hindu- 
stan are attributable to the treachery and the focus of rebellion always 
maintained by Perron in Major Geslin’s brigade. The conspirators 
unfortunately seized with great skill the right moment to perfect their 
treacherous designs. I afterwards learned, in the English camp itself, 
that while they were rallying after their first rout one of our cavalry 
commanders went to them and assured them that if they contented 
themselves with attacking our left wing, the right would take no part 
in the affair. 

Three days after this battle which was fought on the 11th Septem- 
ber, unwilling to compromise my protector I was compelled to 
surrender myself to General Lake as a prisoner of war, together with 
the European officers of my brigade who had followed me. We were 

sent to Bengal. Throughout the journey we 
Loathing and indignation were witnesses of the general loathing inspired 
roused by the name of by Perron. The people of the country never 
Perron in Hidustan mentioned his name without coupling it with 

the most odious epithets. As he passed 
through Lucknow in the very midst of the English possessions, he had 
been attacked with stones and covered with mud by the children of 
the city. When he proposed to establish his residence at Titagarh 
where his agents had purchased a fine estate for him, but Titagarh 
adjoins the country house of the Governor General, who was unwill- 
ing to have Perron for his neighbour and ordered him to find another 
residence. ' Accordingly he established himself in the Dutch Settle- 
ments of Chinsura— a league from the French territory of Chandra- 
nagore — which he justly condemned himself never to enter. 

On the 5th September, Perron wrote to General Lake that he had 
resigned Sindhia’s service and wished to 
Conclusion transfer himself with his possessions (this 

was the essential point) to British territory. 
Deserting the service of one’s Prince in presence of the enemy ! Can 
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there be more clear treason ? Why not have gone back to the 
Prince ? Why not have chosen a fortress in which to resist, Bhatner 
for instance, which is naturally impregnable ? Why fly before the 
enemy without even a fight ? Why refuse the assistance of his allies 
and disperse his forces instead of concentrating them ? Why remove 
the artillery from the forts ? and why dishonour his Prince and so 
many brave Europeans under his orders ? 

Though on the 5th September, he resigned the service of Sindnia, on 
the 6th he resumed his authority as General to order my assassination 
on the protext that I had become a rebel. It seems that I had rebelled 
against a traitor to remain faithful to my Prince, to my honour and 
to my country. I was a rebel against Perron in order to fight the 
English, while he fled like a coward before them or begged for 
their protection, to defend him against the popular indignation which 
was loudly expressed. With a handful of brave men I fought a bloody 
action forcing the enemy to pay for an advantage which they had gain- 
ed by the intrigues of Perron’s treacherous emissaries, while he was 
busy opening the way for them into the territories which it was his 
duty to defend. It was he who disarmed me. The English have 
not conquered me. 

But what can one say or think of this man, who after signing 
on the 6th an o rder for my assassination wrote to me on the 9th the 
most friendly letter offering to make proposals to me. What could 
his proposals have been except to take a share with him in his 
disgrace and in the proceeds of his villainy ? Had they been 
honourable proposals why not have written them ? Moreover, what 
right had he to make propsals at all, since on the 5th of the month 
he had surrendered to the English ? 

I know that in their puplic despatches the English have tried 
to palliate his infamous conduct, though well aware of its odious 
nature. They accepted his account and assigned as causes, first the 
nomination of his successor, and secondly, the perfidy and 
ingratitude of his European officers. But did Hidustan belong to 
Perron as his private property ? Had Sindhia in giving him command, 
lost the right of removing him from that command ? ■ Was the fact 
that his successor had been nominated sufficient to relieve Perron of 
all his obligations ? Was he entitled to deliver up the country to 
the enemies of the prince he served ? and, what is move, to the 
everlasting enemies of his own country ? As to the perfidy 
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and ingratitude of his European officers, in what did they consist ? 
Only in this, that these officers refused to follow his example. Neither 
military discipline nor personal ties could demand that they should 
be his accomplices in crime. They only ceased to recognise his 
authority when his treason was manifest, and when the army was so 
indignant at it that they could never have said a word in his justifi- 
cation without risking massacre. 

Perron was a traitor to his Prince, to the Army, to the cause of 
France. He knew how anxious the English were to destory those 
Frenchmen in India, who caused them anxiety and who, though it is 
true without formal commission from their Government, were 
inspired by the love of their country and served it by opposing the 
English. He did nothing to prevent them, and Sindhia, reduced 
to treating with the English, demanded that this traitorous General 
be given up to him. This was refused. So also was Perron’s request 
for the restoration of the treasure which he had left in Delhi, Agra, 
and Aligarh and which had fallen into their possession, great though 
his treasures were, he got off lightly with the loss of the reward of 
his treachery. 

Porron caused the failure of the Expedition to Egypt. 

Perron abandoned the gallant Tippu Sahib, the faithful ally of 
France and the scourge of the English. 

Perron brought ruin to the French power in India which had 
taken deep root there. 

Perron disorganised the regular armies of India. 

Perron by refusing to help his own Prince and the Peshwa com- 
pelled the latter to surrender himself and his territories to the English. 

Perron, to sum up, betrayed his Prince, his country, his army, 
delivered his forts and districts to the English and sacrificed all the 
Europeans to his own cupidity and ambition. He went over to 
the enemy. 

Perron may try, but in vain, to justify himself by spurious letters 
from . Sindhia and other Princes recognising, so he alleged, his 
innocence, with the object of throwing dust in the eyes of those who 
may be required to examine them. These latters are forgeries made 
by him, sealed with the seal of Daulat Rao Sindhia, which was in his 
possession and which he took away with him - for the custom of the 
country is not to sign writings, but only to affix a seal to them. 
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Never did a man rise from obscurity to play so brilliant a part and 
never has a mere private individual afflicted his country with greater 
calamities. 

But Perron has gorged himself with wealth, even though he 
has only saved a part of the riches he had accumulated. He owns 
the finest jewels in India. Let him keep this gold at the cost of 
his honour and these jewels, the monuments of his shame, and let 
him, if he can, enjoy the peace and rest which only a conscience 
free of remorse and the knowledge of duties, both private and public, 
faithfully discharged can bestow. 

As for myself, I feel that I have fulfilled all my duties. I fought 
in India against the enemies of my country. All who knew me there 
are ready to give evidence in my favour. Princes, soliders, and 
inhabitants would with one voice testify that all I did whether as 
administrator or as a military commander was done in complete 
disinterestedness and the deepest loyalty. In the same spirit I shall, 
when I have returned to my own country, eagerly seize the opportunity 
of devoting my services to furthering the success of the arms of the 
hero who governs it with such glory. 


(Signed) L. BOURQUIEN 



II 


An Account of Louis Bourquien 

(translated from Daya Ram’s Shir-o-Shakar) 
Ganda Singh . 


Rai Mansa Ram was a Diwan to D’ Boign, and Sada Sukh Pandit 
was a Newswriter ( Sahib-i- Akhbar — A diarist) to him. Through them 
I was appointed the Darogha of Mewat where I served for three and 
a half years. 

On the termination of my services in the district of Mewat, I 
returned home. In the meantime D’Boign, afraid of his disagreement 
with the Southern (Maratha) Sardars, went back to Vilayat (his 
country). Perron succeeded him to the government, acquired more 
influence than D’Boign and became the master of all the (Maratha) 
protected territories of Hindostan. After some time I went into the 
Camp of Perron at Kol but did not find things favourable to myself. 
I then went to the Camp of Lakwa Dada at Jaynagar. He had been 
appointed to the government of Hindostan after the dismissal of 
Gopal Rao. Here, through a brother, Bidyadhar Kaul, I had an inter- 
view with Captain Louis Bourquien, a Frenchman, one of the brave 
and generous commanders of Perron attached to Lakwa Dada, and 
entered into his service. 

I was sent as a Vakil to Amba Rao Maratha. I stayed with him 
for six months and managed to settle all matters to their satisfaction. 
During this period Daulat Rao Sindhia, son of Mahadji Sindhia, suc- 
ceeded his father and at the instigation of foolish courtiers, ordered 
the arrest of wise, brave and loyal Lakwa Dada. But before the arrest 
could be effected, he disappeared from his Army (Daulat Rao’s fauj-i- 
hazuri). Arnba Rao succeeded him to the Nizamat. Perron moved from 
Kol to have an interview with Amba Rao and entered his Camp. 
Having come to know that Bourquien felt dissatisfied (disheartened), 
Perron encouraged him, increased his rank, assisted him with money 
and, passing over other candidates for the command of the ‘Camp', 
attached him for duty to Amba Rao, and himself returned to Kol. 
Accidently Amba Rao fell sick, went to the town of Kotah and died. 
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The government ( Nizamat ) of Hindostan fell to Perron, and he became 
the commander-in-chief of all the Maratha Army. 

Louis Bourquien pursued Lakwa Dada (who behaved like a rebel 
and ravaged the country), drove him out and took possession of the 
territories occupied by him. 

During this time I had taken leave of Captain Louis and was 
at home. In my absence Diwan Ganga Ram, an honest and straight- 
forward man, was appointed for duty with Captain Louis. He had 
been a Bakshi of a platoon from the time D’Boign at first raised his 
Campoo. He had a pleasing tongue and a brave heart and was well 
versed in administrative and revenue work. It was, therefore, that 
Louis Bourquien was very much attached to him. With the grace of 
God, day by day, they walked on the path to success. They occupied 
the province of Ajmer belonging to Lakwa Dada and reduced the large 
and strong fort of Taragarh after a siege pf six months. 

After a few months I arrived, at Ajmer and went to see Captain 
Louis for service. He was pleased to see me and ordered me to the 
Dera of Diwan Ganga Ram. The Diwan was out, busy with his 
administrative and revenue affairs. I waited for him there. He came 
late at night. For some time we talked on those affairs. He then 
went to sleep. In the morning the Diwan went to his work as usual 
and was busy the whole day. I went to pay my respects to the Cap- 
tain and was cordially received by him. Three days passed like 
this. Jawahar Lai, a Kayast, and a vakil of Perron, was then at this 
place. He did not know much about me and was responsible for 
certain doubts about me in the mind of Diwan Ganga Ram. After 
this I did not find the Captain favourably disposed towards me. After 
a few more days of unemployment I was appointed to a place, but 
I had to refuse that employment on account of the place being 
devastated by robbers. This refusal of mine gave a further cause to 
Jawahar Lai. Diwan Ganga Ram made some ironical remarks. I 
objected to these remarks but on account of the unfavourable atti- 
tude of Jwahar Lai towards me I had to keep quiet. I told them 
that they would soon come to know all good and bad' about me. 
After three days, at night, whgti about three hours had passed and 
the Diwan and Captain Louis were sitting together I was advised on 
certain matters. I had to spend sometime like this. The Diwan was 
then appointed for duty with the Captain himself and as he had to 
remain in his presence the whole day, he found nothing more to say 
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to me. I was the manager of the household affairs of the Captain. I 
discharged my duty honestly, Madame Bourquien was very pleased 
with me and I spent my days happily. 

As Ajmer was cleared of his opponents. Captain Louis Bourquien 
left.. .Beg as his deputy at that place, and, in response to the sum- 
mons of Perron, repaired to the Capital. He was received with fav- 
ours by his master, raised to the rank of Colonel and was made the 
commandant of a “Camp”. And on account of his strength and 
bravery, he was kept in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

Perron was (then) the Nazim (governor) of all (Maratha) Hind- 
ostan, and there was not one to equal him. Perron ordered Colonel 
Louis to accompany Bhai Lai Singh, Raja Bhag Singh, etc., Sikh 
chiefs, who had been hard-pressed by George (Thomas) and had 
sought protection of Perron, for the chastisement of George Thomas. 
Perron himself left for Kol. George avoided to face Louis in an 
open held and went into the fort of Hansi, a strong fort 
occupied with all the materials of war. Louis occupied 

a place eight kos from the fort of Hansi. Both of them 
waited for each other. In the meantime George with his force fell 
upon Captain Smith who was beseiging, with three Platoons, the fort 
of Jehaz (George) Garh founded by George, and destroyed one of 
his Platoons. Smith with the remaining two platoons retired into 
the town of Jhajjar. On receipt of this information, Col. Louis 
covered the distance of fiftyfive kos in two days and arrived at Jehaz- 
garh. A terrible battle began and a large number was killed on both 
sides. Both sides made severe attacks. George began to lose 
ground slowly. His rations also failed him. Under the shadow of 
darkness, George fled to Hansi with some ten or twenty men and his 
force was routed and scattered. His guns and other things fell into 
the hands of Col. Louis. After two days Col. Louis marched upon 
the Talluqa of Hansi. For a few days battle was fought with all 
severity and hundreds of men were killed. At last George asked for 
protection. Col. Louis brought him out of the fort on promise of safety 
and sent him to the other side of the river Ganges into the territories 
of the English, and took possession of the fort and all that was found 
therein. In a short time the forts of Fatehabad and Bhatner, which had 
been for a long time in possession of Indian rulers, were reduced 
and occupied. 

Diwan Ganga Ram was as usual in charge of administrative 
and revenue affairs and he discharged his duties with great skill. I 
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looked after his (Col. Louis Borquien’s) household. 

On my return from my journey to Ajmer, a son was born to me. 
For two weeks after the birth of the child I stayed at home arid then 
joined the Colonel. 

As soon as Col. Louis Bourquien was free from the chastisement 
of George and the management of the territories and had appointed 
Captain Manual (?) to the Talluqdari (government) of Hansi, and 
Mirza Ilyas Beg for the security of the country, he turned his atten- 
tion to the collection of money from the Sikh Sardars which they had 
agreed upon in the presence of Perron on account of the chastisement 
of George Thomas. With the co-operation of Bhai Lai Singh, Chain 
Singh, Bhag Singh and the Naib (deputy) of the Raja of Patiala, he 
collected monety from the Sikh Sardars according to their positions. 
Raja Sahib Singh, Jaswant Singh, Karam Singh, Sher Singh, etc., 
the Malwai and Majhail Sardars came into the presence of the Colonel 
and made offerings of presents. Passing through Sirhind, the Army 
arrived on the bank of the Sutlej and for a period of one month the 
forces of the Colonel stayed at the town of Ludhiana situated on the 
ghat (ferry) of that river. From here the Colonel returned to Hissar. 
The fort of Hissar, which had been lying devastated for a long time, 
became once again prosperous with the arrival of Louis Bourquien. 
Having ordered his troops to set up a cantonment, the Colonel, 
accompanied by Ganga Ram, went to the presence of Perron at Kol. 

I was in the Cantonment when the news of the death of my son 
was received. I was disheartened. After some time, the mother of 
the child was confined to bed with consumption. I spent a great 
deal on her treatment. At last she died after six month’s sickness. 
I was overpowered with grief at the loss of my wife and son. My 
sister arranged for my betrothal in the house of a gentleman. 

I had not yet been married, when Perron and Louis marched upon 
Jaipur to collect revenue. I accompanied the army to Jaipur Devsa 
(?) a town at a distance of one stage ' (manzil) from Jayanagar became 
a “camp” of the army. Messengers from both sides began negotiations. 
The Rajputs of Bhandair (?) situated at a distance of five kos from 
the camp fell upon the shopkeepers of the army. Louis could not 
tolerate this. With four platoons he rushed upon the town and 
destroyed it. Many Rajputs were killed. On hearing of this, the 
Raja of Jaipur was much alarmed and he accepted to pay the revenue. 

In these days wife of Louis got annoyed with him, poisoned 
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herself with a piece of diamond and died. Louis lost his mefital 
balance on account of this occurence. I, who had complaints of'jmy 
own household, was also disturbed. The body of the late madame 
was hurried at Bhandair. 

Perron had now finished his work of Jaipur. He deputed one 
‘campoo’ for service with Daulat Rao Sindhia at Ujjain, and moved 
himself, with Louis to the Capital. As the day of my marriage was 
arriving, I obtained permission to go anead. The same day I fell down 
from a horse and broke a bone of my arm. I came to Delhi by slow 
marches with the army. The pain that I had and the trouble 
that I experienced, God may not give to anybody else. For three 
months I was confined to bed and my marriage was postponed. When 
I was relieved of pain, my marriage was solemnized. When I had a 
look at the lady endowed with external and internal beauty and 
chastity, all my grief was gone. 

After a week, the Colonel had to move towards the Sikh district 
in the Northern hills. Here again I had that old pain and after a long 
treatment recovered from it. I was still weak when news arrived that 
the Army of the English was waging war in the district ot Kol. On 
receipt of this Colonel Louis hurriedly arrived at Delhi and found 
that things had changed a great deal. 

Perron governed Hindostan for seven years like enlightened 
rulers and permanent kings. Peace and order was established every- 
where and his justice was known as that of Naushirwan. People were 
happy and grain was cheap. His army was strong, treasures were 
full, and the Rajas of India paid him homage. But all of a sudden, 
when his prosperity was at its highest, signs of his fall appeared, and 
things seemed to turn against him. 

When Colonel Louis hurriedly arrived at Delhi, he wished to 
cross the river Jamuna to go to Koal with a view to taking part in the 
battle. In the meantime, a message arrived from Perron saying that 
the difficulties regarding His Majesity Shah Alam were simply 
meaningless and that he (Col. Louis) should bring him out of the fort 
and accompany him to Kol. Orders were also issued to the second 
‘Campoo’ cantoned near Kol to proceed to Delhi for the reception 
of His Majesty. But as the movement of Kings and the marching 
of tailors is like a childrens’ play, it takes a long time for the travel- 
ling equipment of kings to get ready. Delay was caused ip the 
departure of the Emperor. Perron, with his troops, was lying at 
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Kol, waiting for the arrival of His Majesty. The English made the 
best use of this opportunity and fell upon him. At first a great 
battle was fought. But Oh God ! what was intended and what 
happened ! Rumours arrived in Hindustani that Perron had fled. The 
army that was really loyal to Sindhia was disheartened, accused the 
Ferrangi (European) officers of the platoons, of treachery and beseiged 
and arrested them. Nobody’s orders were obeyed by the Army. 
Louis was also likewise placed under guard. It was all a great con- 
fusion. On that day earth was so severely shaken for full one hour 
by an earthquake that many old and new buildings fell to the ground. 

Perron arrived at Mathura. He made efforts to send for his 
‘Campoo’ and wrote to them letters of encouragement. But not one 
horseman went to him. They attributed treachery to him. Even the 
cavalry dispersed. He saw no other way, went into the protection 
of the enemy and left for Calcutta. 

When the English were relieved of anxiety regarding Perron, 
they attacked the strong fort of Aligarh and took possession of it. 
A great battle was fought within the walls of the fort and there was 
a ghastly massacre on both sides. Having done with the fort, they 
attacked both of the ‘camps’ stationed on both the sides of the river. 
The camp of Colonel Louis was on this side of the river. On receipt 
of news regarding the arrival of the English Army, Colonel Louis 
crossed the river Jamuna and advanced to meet them. At the time of 
crossing the river, the Colonel handed over to me all the jewels, 
vessels, plates and ornaments of gold and silver, and the cash that he 
had with him, and threw the boats in water. Both the camps were 
thus united. At first the ‘camp’ of Colonel Louis made great efforts 
against the enemy, but as, thinking that the English army was far off, 
they advanced, they came within the range of the enemy’s guns and 
suffered a very heavy loss. The second ‘camp’ slowly slipped away 
from the field. Louis was confused to see this state of affairs. He 
found no alternative other than flight and came to Balamgarh with 
ten or twenty horsemen. 

After this God-given victory over both the ‘Camps’, the English 
army came to Delhi. General Lake, the commander of the English 
Army had an interview with His Majesty Emperor Shah Allam Bahadur 
Ghazi and was honoured with a Khillat. 

The Colonel also asked for protection from the English and came 
to Delhi. All his property such as elephants, horses, bullocks, etc.. 
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and Ferrash-khana and'Tosha khana were confiscated to His Majesty; 
of the rest he took possession. Whatever he had left with me at the 
time of his crossing the Jamuna, I handed over to him to the last 
penny and received a clearance certificate from him. For one week he 
stayed the capital, and having auctioned all his goods left for Calcutta 
with two horsemen and a few servants. 

[Khalsa College, Amritsar, 

May 10, 1938.] 
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ARE WE BOUND BY OUR TREATIES ? 

A Plea for the Princes of India* 

John Sullivan, Esq. 


1. It was the indignant language which I have taken for a 
motto, that our illustrious Duke rebuked his noble brother when he 
found that he was disposed to tamper with the public faith. He was 
the same in the early as in the later part of his career — an inflexible 
adherent to principle. He set his face as a flint against all attempts 
that were made to lure him from the plain path of rectitude. When 
he had still fame and fortune to win he laboured with as much 
anxiety to ward off that war with the Mahrattas, in which he laid the 
foundation of his greatness, as if he had already attained to both. 
He insisted upon it, that the treaty, which he had concluded with the 
Mahratta powers, should be construed in the sense in which he knew 
that they had understood it. The very hint of an intention to violate 
a public engagement threw him off his equilibrium — “I am disgust- 
ed beyond measure,” he says, “with the whole concern; and I 
would give a large sum to have nothing to do with the treaties of 
peace, and if I could now get rid of all anxiety on the subject. All 
parties were delighted with the peace, but the demon of ambition 
appears now to have pervaded all; and each endeavours by framing 
constructions, to gain as much as he can — I declare that I am 
dispirited and disgusted with this transaction, beyond measure”. 1 
He acted, indeed, upon the homely maxim, “that honesty is the best 
policy.” “What,” he said again, “brought me successfully through 
the last campaign — but strict adherence to British good faith — 
and what success could I hope for in future operations if I were to 
tarnish that faith ?” 

This great man, “though dead yet speaketh" — and it is for the 
British public and the British Parliament now to determine whether 
that voice, which spurned the acquisition of even a single inch 


•Effingham Wilson, Cornhill, London, 1853. 
1. Selections from Dispatches, p. 159-61. 
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of ground by twisting the meaning of a treaty, shall be heard, 
or whether we shall ’ follow the inspirations of those who are seek- 
ing to acquire principalities by trampling upon treaties by wholesale. 
A decree has gone forth from the Government of India to confiscate for 
own benefit, as opportunities may offer, the territories of the Princes 
of India who are allied to us by solemn treaties, and we are at this 
moment employed in copying the blackest page in Louis Napoleon’s 
black book. His plea for confiscating the property of the Orleans 
family was that they held it in defiance of the fundamental laws of 
the French monarchy; our plea is our power; and as he tempted the 
Army and the Church to acquiesce in his spoliations by promising 
them a share of the plunder; so an appeal is made to our cupidity, by 
asserting, that if we seize upon the territories and revenue of 
our allies, we shall be the richest power that has ever existed in 
India, and our subjects, the lightest taxed. We have now only one 
half of the revenues, it is said, and we are in debt and difficulties, let 
us take the remainder, and we shall have an overflowing treasury. 

Our case is this. When, early in the eighteenth century, the 
Moghul Empire was broken up, there was a general rush made at the 
fragments; each Provincial Governor seized upon his province, and 
made it a kingdom — so that when we first appeared upon the politi- 
cal stage, we found that Empire already divided into several large 
independent states 2 with a multitude of inferior states, more or less 
dependent upon them, and all recognizing the Emperor of Delhi as 
their nominal head. The battle of Plassy, and the subsequent grant 
of the Dewany of Bengal by Shah Aulum, gave us a place amongst 
those sovereigns; and the successful results of our various contests 
with them conferred upon us all the rights of conquerors. We 
availed ourselves of those rights, we dictated our terms to the vanqui- 
shed, we took such portions of their territory as suited us, leaving 
them the remainder we then entered into fresh relations with them, 
treating them upon a footing of perfect equality — as independent 
Sovereign States — and those treaties embraced their heirs and succes- 
sors. In this way we dealt with those who had been our enemies— 
but there is a mass of Princes and Chiefs who have always been our 
friends, and to them we are bound by treaties of perpetual amity and 
protection. 


2. The Mahratta Confederacy; Mysore; Oude; the Rajput States. 
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Up to a comparatively late period those treaties were scrupul- 
ously observed; we recognised their heirs — whether heirs natural, 
heirs adopted, or heirs collateral; and in the failure of heirs, we 
professed ourselves ready to recognise those who might be called to 
the sovereignity by the general voice of the people, upon the avowed 
principle, that it was inconsistent with the general policy of the 
British Government to interfere with the internal administration of 
the states in alliance with it. It was in 1841 that we first put in a 
claim to determine whether the territory of Holkar, whose ancestor 
had raised himself to the status of a Sovereign Prince before we 
had attained to that rank in Hindostan — and whom we had recogni- 
zed as such by several treaties — would escheat to the British 
Government, from failure of heirs natural, or whether those who 
claimed to be heirs, adoptive or collateral, should be recognized as heirs. 
The manifestation of a strong feeling on the part of the people on 
behalf of their national sovereignty, and some misunderstanding on 
the part of the' diplomatic agent employed in the negotiations, baffled 
us in our attempt to introduce what was designated as an important 
line of policy” — the principal feature of which was the reduction, 
under the threat of forfeiture, of the state of Holkar from the rank 
of independent sovereignty into that of vassalage, with a view to our 
eventual succession to the domain. The right of the nearest of blood 
to succeed was admitted, and he still enjoys his inheritance.* 

But the smaller principalities of Colaba, Mundavee and Sattara 
were not so fortunate; the new “line of policy” was followed 
with respect to them. Upon a failure of heirs of the body, we incor- 
porated them with our territory as escheats to the “Lord Paramount,” 
and in pursuance of the same policy, and by virtue of the same 
pretensions, we have comritenced upon an extirpation of a race of 
Princes, who have had root in the soil of Hindostan for more than 
1800 years— the Princes of a people (the Rajpoots) whose heroic achieve- 
ments in defence of their fatherland have never been exceeded — a 
people who struggled successfully for their independence for 500 
years — who were reduced to a dependence, rather nominal than 
real, under the early Moghul Emperors — who were the main instruments 
in raising that empire to its greatness-whose possessions have been 


). See Parliamentary Papers, A.D. 1850, No. 50, p 9 to 104. 
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preserved to them by all the dynasties that have preceded ours, 
and the integrity of whose possessions we have guaranteed by the most 
solemn treaties. Our pretensions, however, by no means stop here; 
we claim the right of seizing upon any state that may have been 
founded upon conquest, provided that we have the might to do 
so. We have, it is said, the better title, if we have only the 
“stronger sword”- The Ameers of Scinde “had no other right to 
their territory than that of the sword,” and we having the better 
sword, were perfectly justified in appropriating it if we chose, 
without reference to our particular quarrel with them .” 4 

As Lords Paramount of Hindustan, we claim then a reversionary 
right to all the territory within the Indus, and we shall be perfectly 
justified, it is said, in taking all the countries between the Yellow Sea 
and the Black Sea from their original conquerors, provided we are- 
able to do so. And yet, seriously putting forth thses pretensions, we 
reprpach the Americans with their razzia upon Maxico, the Russians 
with their aggressions upon Circassia, and the French with their Con- 
quest of Algeria ! 

Is it politic in the present state of the world to put this “tu 
quoque” into the mouth of those powers, and to give them a warrant 
for taxing us not only with inordinate ambition, but with a wholesale 
breach of treaties, for they know, though we may choose to forget it, 
that (for example), we had solemnly bound ourselves, by treaty not 
even to covet an inch of the dominions of those Ameers of Scinde, 
which is now contended we had a right at any time to take from 
them by virtue of our superior strength. Is it not time, then, to 
ask ‘‘Are we bound by our treaties ?” 

It is in the first instance by ignoring those treaties, and all the 
acts done for a series of years under these treaties — then by confounding 
Sovereign States, with their vassals — Suzerains, with their feudatories, 
in a common mass, that we assume a title to deal at our pleasure 


4. “Now the Beloochee Chiefs had no other right to the territory than that of the 
sword, and we having the better sword, were perfectly justified in taking 
it from them if we chose without reference to the particular quarrel 
between Sir Charles [Napier] and the chiefs”. “We have seen how, and with 
what obligations, we acquired our present territory. We have also noted 
the origin of the Native States, and judged how far “they have any right better 
than that of those who may conquer and succeed them.’’ Campbell’s Modern 
India , pp, 138, 149. 
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with the possession of the Princes in alliance with us, as Lords Para- 
mount of Hindostan. We claim to have succeeded to all the preroga- 
tives of the Moghul Emperors; but we forget, in the first place, that 
those Emperors reduced the princes whom they conquered, from 
sovereignty to vassalage — that they recognized no sovereignty but their 
own— that the vanquished Rajpoot Princes, for example, made a 
surrender of their kingdoms to the Emperor, receiving them back with 
a grant upon each lapse, thereby acknowledging him as their Lord 
Paramount; and we forget that we have stripped ourselves of all such 
arbitrary prerogatives by treaties, in which we have strictly, and 
minutely defined and limited our own rights, and the rights of those 
with whom we have treated— that we have formally recognized, and 
treated with these princes as independent Sovereigns— have formally by 
the same treaties disclaimed all right to interfere with their territories, 
and have pledged ourselves to defend them from all enemies. But, 
in the face of those treaties, we now claim a right of appropriating the 
territories so guaranteed, to our own use, whenever we may determine, 
that the Sovereign Princes, our allies, have died without heirs. 

When a question of this kind, or any question relating to India, is 
proposed for our consideration, it behoves us to examine it under a 
five fold aspect. Firstly, is it just ? 

Secondly, will it improve the character of the people or will it 
deteroirate. 

Thirdly, will it conciliate their affections or will it alienate them ? 

Fourthly will it consolidate our power or will it weaken it ? 

Fifthly, will it enrich or will it impoverish us ? 

Now, if strong presumptive proof can be adduced that the con- 
fiscation of the Native States will add to, rather than diminish, our bur- 
dens, there is hope that upon purely financial considerations, we may 
be induced ^ not to violate the national faith by laying violent hands 
on the possessions of those whom we are solemnly pledged to pro- 
tect and to uphold. 

Is there any real ground for believing that we should be richer, 
if we possessed all the territory and all the revenues of India, than 
we are now, with one half of it ? We have, within the last ten years, 
extinguished three Native States, viz., Scinde, Lahore, and Sattara — 
and our financial account stands with them thus : 

Rupees, 

Estimated Surplus of the Punjab 14,00,000 
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Deficiency in, Scinde 20,00,000 

Ditto, Sattara 3,00,000 

Net loss by acquistion 9,00,000 s 

But this by no means tells the whole story. The Rajah of Lahore 
was by treaty bound to pay us a tribute of twenty lacs per annum; and 
the Ameers of Scinde a tribute of three lacs— so that instead of receiv- 
ing twenty-three lacs net revenue, from those states, we are actually 
paying nine lacs for their support, exclusive of the military charges, 
which in Scinde alone are estimated at twenty lacs. 6 

It may be argued, that whether for profit or loss, we had no alter- 
native but to take Scinde and the Punjab, and that for the security of 
our empire we must bear whatever burden they bring upon us — but 
no such reason could be assigned for seizing upon Sattara, or can be 
assigned for the seizure of the principalities whi chremain in possession 
of their owners. 

Revenue was the main object of our appropriation of Sattara — 
and Sattara already entails a charge upon the general revenues of 
India. “We certainly were not. prepared to find that the annexation 
of Sattara would entail a charge upon the general revenues of India” — 
say the authorities. 60 

We have been chanting the same dirge for nearly a century — 
great expectations from every acquisition of territory, and corres- 
ponding disappointment — all proceeding from the same cause — viz; 
that our charges invariably grow faster than our receipts; and the 
same cause is in sensible operation in the Punjab at this moment-r 
for while it is estimated that there will be an increase of revenue of 
fourteen lacs of rupees, there is an estimated increase of charge of 
thirty-eight lacs 7 . Lord Hardinge was deterred from annexing the 
Punjab after its first conquest, from an apprehension that it would not 
pay. If we were to trust to popular books, we should say that his 
Lordship’s fears were vain indeed, for we are assured in them that 
“our new acquisitions” show a surplus of £ 1,190,633, but, unfor- 


5. See Appendix to Commons' Report, p. 467. 

6. 6a. See Appendix to Commons’ Report, p. 468. 

7. Punjab 1849-50 1851-52 Estimated 


Revenue 1,16,08,950 

Charges 44,02,559 

Net excess of Charge 


1,30,05,000 

96,22,000 

38,14,441 
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tunately, we -must fall back for authentic information upon the official 
accounts. They reveal to us a considerable 8 and a growing deficiency, 
and books and accounts join in telling us the same story^-r- viz., “that 
whereas the whole expenses in India, exclusive of the debt, were 
formerly 6 6 per cent — they are now 76 per cent on the revenues.” 8 

It is pretty clear, therefore, that we shall not be the richer for 
robbing our helpless allies of their possessions; and if the opinions of 
the Duke, and of those who were associated with him in the public 
service in India, Munro, Elphinstone and Malcolm are to be trusted, 
their extinction will gradually undermine our strength. 9 Will it ameli- 
orate the condition of the people, cdnc'li ate their affections, or improve 
their character ? If England was to be conquered by Russia to-morrow, 
if the estates of all its proprietors were to be cofiscated, if stipendiary 
agents were to be placed in charge of them, if the rents were to 
be remitted to the public treasury, if all offices, civil and military, 
were filled with Russians, and no Englishman was allowed to hold any 
post higher than that of a judge of a county court, would such a revolu- 
tion better us materially or morally ? would it rivet us in attachment to 
our conquerors ? “ Mutato nomine this is precisely the process that is 
followed when we confiscate a native state. The representative of the 
ancient proprietor is provided for by a pension, which is sometimes 
permanent, at others temporary, all who belonged to him, or who 
were dependent upon him, are suddenly reduced to beggary, and a 
large portion of the rents and revenues which went to support the 
ancient aristocracy of the country are transferred to the pockets of 
our own countrymen. 

It is only by trampling upon the chartered, as well as upon the 
hereditary, rights of the Princes of India that we can extinguish the 
native states. None but purely English readers need tp.be informed 
that the adoption of a son, in failure of heirs of his body, is not only 
the privilege, but the religious duty of every Hindoo; no Hindoo there- 
fore, except by accident or by criminal neglect, can die wiihout- heirs. 
It is by this practice of adoption that the Rajpoot states have been 
perpetuated from a remote period up to the present moment. It has 
“secured their political existence, while successive dynasties of Afghans 
and Moguls, during 800 years have left but the wreck of splendid 


8. Campbell’s Modern India, p. 439. 

9. See Appendix A. 
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names, a Rajpoot prince never dies — he disappears to be regenerated, 
Le Rciest mort — vive le Roi, is a phrase the precise value of which 
is there well understood. Neither the Crown nor the greater fiefs are 
ever without heirs; adoption is the preservative of names and titles; the 
great fiefs of Rajpootana can never become extinct.” 10 

No attempt was ever made by us to trench upon the “indestru- - 
ctible principle’’ by which native states are perpetuated untill im 
1841, when upon the prospect of the death of Jungajee Scindiah, the 
Sovereign of Gwalior, the Governor-General indicated an intention 
to interfere in the succession — as he actually did interfere in the 
succession to the Holkar Sovereignty in 1844, upon the assumption 
that the adoption of a successor by the reigning Prince or by his 
widow required the confirmation of the British Government. 

Such a pretension had never before been advanced, neither had 
the right of a Sovereign Prince to adopt a successor to his territory 
been questioned. 

In 1825, the question of the rights of succession in native states 
came formally before the British Government in India, in the shape 
of a question as to whether the Sovereign Princes of these states had a 
right or not to adopt an heir, for that right had never been brought 
into doubt; but whether they had a right to adopt, to the prejudice 
of a collateral heir — and this question was agitated because as that 
Government was bound by treaty to support the rightful heir — it was 
absoluteoy necessary that they should ascertain who the rightful 
heir was. 

The question was accordingly submitted to a tribunal of Pundits 
and they having pronounced that the adoption of a son was valid 
against the claims of collateral heirs — the British Government came 
to a formal resolution that “Sovereign Princes in their own right 
have, by Hindoo law, a right to adopt, in failure of heirs male of the 
body, to the exclusion of collateral heirs; and that the British Gov- 
ernment is bound to acknowledge the adoption, provided that it be 
regular, and not in violation of the Hindoo law, and in accordance 
with their.resolution — no less than fifteen instances of succession 
by adoption were recognized by the British Government between the 
years 1826 and 1848, seven of which were made by reigning princes, 
seven by the widows or mothers of deceased princes, and one by 


10. Tod’s Annals of Rajpootana, Vol. 1, p. 190. 
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election of the leading chiefs of the principality, in accordance with 
an opinion of the late Lord Metcalfe, that when there is a “total 
failure of heirs, it is probably more consistent with their right 
that the people should elect a Sovereign for themselves, than the 
Principality should lapse to the Paramount State; that State, in fact, 
having no right in such case, but what it assumes in virtue of 
its power,” 

These independent rights of succession had been exercised with 
our concurrence, by Sovereigns of all classes, not merely by those whom 
we acknowledge to be “Absolute and despotic mpnarchs” — such as 
Scindiah — but by those also, who, though absolute rulers in their 
own dominions, stand in a relation of political dependence upon us, 
acknowledging our supremacy by treaty, and in token of this supre- 
macy, paying us tribute. 

So far was the British Government from having pretended, 
up to a late period, to question these rights, that we find it 
expressing a wish “that all the Sovereign Princes” of the country, 
who had no issue, should name their successors during their 
lifetime ;” 11 and as a practice recognizing the succession “which should 
appear to be most agreeable to the Prince and to the people, 
or to the latter, on the demise of the former ,” 12 although quite aware 
that the recognition of the ruler de facto implied a total renunciation 
of all reversionary right on their part of succession under any contin- 
gency. The British Government ruled at the same time — that 
whether those who were not Sovereign Princes had a right to name a 
successor, must depend upon the nature of our engagements with 
them. 

These proceedings, extending over a period of near thirty 
years, originated with the Government abroad — were approved by 
the Court of Directors, and confirmed by the Boapi of Control. On a 
sudden all these authorities turned round upon themselves, and authori 
itativety declared, that there were no independent Sovereigns in India 

— that all the Princes of India were feudatories of British Government 

— that upon the failure of lineal heirs, their principalities lapsed to 
the British Government, as the “Paramount State ,” 13 and they 


11. See Par. Pa. A.D. 1850, No. 50, p. 185. 

12. Ibid; p, 125. 

13. See Par, Pa. A.D. 1849, No 83, 0.9 
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proceeded to act upon this new dictum by seizing upon the principali- 
ties of Mundavee, Coiaba, and Sattara. 

No new light had broken in upon the subject — no fresh fact had 
occurred to make their former decision questionable; they arrived 
at their new judgement by simply ignoring their former one, and ail 
the acts and proceedings arising out of it; and at the same time, 
by ignoring the treaties by which they had solemnly guaranteed the 
territories of those Princes to their descendants in perpetuity. 

In 1852 the Government of India had, as we have seen, formally 
recognized the right of “Sovereign Princes, in their own right, and 
professing the Hindoo religion to adopt a son, to the exclusion of 
collateral heirs, as of the supposed reversionary’’ right of the 
Paramount power; and in 1849 they determined that the Rajah of 
Sattara, who was a Hindoo Prince, de jure and de facto by 
birth and a Sovereign actually reigning, had no right to adopt 
— and with a treaty under their eyes, in which we had ceded 
the territory of Sattara to the Rajah, “his heirs, and successors, in 
perpetual sovereignty,” they declared that chey were under no pledge 
direct or constructive 14 to continue the territory to his heirs and 
successors — and annexed it to their own dominions. 

This was done with the usual exuberant profession of a wish to 
act in the matter “with the purest integrity, and in the most scrupu- 
lous observance of good faith. If even a shadow of doubt can be 
shewn, the claim should,” it is said, “at once be abandoned.” 

At the moment that the British Government was making this 
ostentatious profession of their determination to abandon their claim, 
if a doubt could be cast upon its justice, they had under their eyes a 
reasoned opinion of Sir George Clerk, the Governor of Bombay, that 
they had no right whatever to the territory — that the British 
Government had ceded it in perpetuity to the Rajah of Sattara, his 
heirs and successors, and that it belonged, therefore, clearly to his 
heirs; they had at the same time before them a declaration form the 
political agent Mr. Frere that there were those who would be able, 
and who were ready to establish their rights as heirs under the treaty 
before any court of justice. They were entreated to allow these 
claimants to be heard— they were urged to refer to Mr. Elphinstone, 
who made the treaty, and to Captain Grant Duff, who had been engaged 
officially in explaining it to the first Rajah, for information as to the 
meaning of the terms used in it, if any doubt could be entertained of 
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their meaning. "But to me,” said Sir George £lerk, “they appear to 
be remarkably distinct and "perspicuous.” That Government, how- 
ever, who were so anxious to act with unspotted integrity, and scru- 
pulous good-faith, turned their backs upon these appeals to their 
justice— they refused to hear the claimants — they declined to refer to 
the negociators of the treaty — they seized upon the territory; and the 
authorities at home — in a despatch of a dozen lines, in which there is 
not the slightest reference to the Tight — solemnly and repeatedly 
recognized by themselves — of a Hindoo Sovereign to adopt an heir, 
and only a passing allusion to the treaty, by which they had ceded it 
to hin|i and his heirs for ever, sanctioned the confiscation for their own 
benefit of a principality which yielded a revenue of near £200,000 a 
year. 

If this had been a transaction between individuals— if a powerful 
man had laid claim to the property of his weak neighbour, professing 
at the same time loudly in his determination to relinquish it if a 
doubt should be breathed of its justice, and if, upon proof being 
tendered that the claim was altogether unfounded, he had proceeded 
to enforce it, we should not scruple to brand the individual so acting 
as a hypocrite, as well as a tyrant. The hypocrisy is not the less, or 
the tyranny a jot abated, because they are shared amongst many. 

Are we then bound by our treaties? This will appear to be a 
pertinent question, when it is known that there are between two and 
tfiree hundred native states in India, great and small — independent 
states, and dependent states, sovereignties and feudatories whose 
territories embrace an area of upwards of 700,000 square miles, with 
a population of more than 50 million of souls, and a revenue of ten 
millions sterling, all of whom are destined to gradual extinction, 
simply by virtue of our power, and in contempt of a mass of treaties, 
by which we have pledged ourselves to maintain them as native 
states. 

For example, we are at this moment employed in extirpating the 
little principality of Kerowlee, one of the Rajpoot states, which has 
been rooted in the soil of Hindostan for centuries, which was an inde- 
pendent state in the time of the Moghul Emperors, a states to whieh 
we are pledged by a solemn treaty the first article of which runs 
thus : — 

“There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interest between the British Government on the one hand, and the 
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Rajah of Kerowlee “and his descendants on the other and by the 
way of fulfilling this engagement of “perpetual friendship” to his des- 
cendants, we have determined — the last Prince having died without 
heirs of his own body — that his race is extinct, that he has no de- 
scendants, although there is an heir by adoption, who, according to the 
laws of the country, stands in the place of an heir by blood— an adop- 
tion made by virtue of a right inherent -in a Hindoo Prince, as recognized 
repeatedly by ourselves, and which was recognized in this very state 
of Kerowlee, no longer ago than than the year 1848, when the Rajah 
died with an entire failure of male heirs; the family adopted a son, who 
was acknowledged by us as his successor. 15 

Setting aside by violence the rights of this adopted son — setting 
aside the rights of collateral heirs — setting aside our own dictum by 
which we have declared it to be “more consistent with the right that 
the people should elect a Sovereign in failure of heirs natural and 
adopted,” than that the state should lapse to us, as the Paramount 
power — abrogating the treaty by which we pledged “perpetual friend- 
ship to the Rajah of Kerowlee and his descendants ” — and by which 
we acknowledged the Rajah of Kerowlee to be absolute ruler of his 
own dominions, and covenanted that “British jurisdiction should not 
be introduced therein”. We now claim to be heirs to the lapsed 
territory, by virtue of certain powers, which we claim as successors 
to the Empror of Delhi. 16 

A similar claim to override the inherent rights of the Native 
Princes, and to abrogate our treaties with them, was thus summarily 
brushed away in 1842, by the then Governor-General, Lord Auck- 
land. “In viewing this question,” said his Lordship, “I would at 
once put aside any reference to the prerogatives claimed and exer- 
cised by the Emperor of Delhi, or of arty supposed rights which it has 
been thought might be assumed by us, because they were habitually 
enforced by those Sovereigns, or by others, who have at different 
times, held supreme rule within the various provinces of the 


14. See Treaty , dated 9 November, 1817. 

15. See Par: Pa. A.D. 1850, No. 50 p, 209. 

16. Ae these sheets are passing through the press, I learn that the Court of Direct- 
ors, by a majority, have determined to withdraw the claim put forth by the 
Government in India to the territory of Kerowlee. But whethet the decision 
of that Government shall override the decision of the nominal Govrenors of 

. India, will depend upon the fiat of the real Governors, the Board of Control. 
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Empire. I would look only to the terms and spirit of the’ treaties 
or engagements which we have formed with the several states of 
India — and bring forward no other demand than such as, in refe- 
rence to those engagements may be indisputably consistent with 
good faith.” And Lord Auckland was as good as his word — for when 
an insiduous attempt was made soon afterwards to rob the Rajah of 
Oorcha of his rights as an independent Sovereign, on the ground 
that under the Moghul Emperors the Rajah would not have been 
permitted to nominate an heir to his possessions without the sanc- 
tion of the superior power. He thus dealt with it. 17 “I cannot for 
a moment admit the doctrine that, because the view of policy 
upon which we may have formed engagements with Native Princes 
may have been by circumstances materially altered, we are not to 
act scrupulously up to the terms and spirit of those engagements. I 
have referred to our treaty with the Rajah of Oorcha, concluded on 
the 23rd of December, 1812, and I find that its preamble commences 
in these words : ‘The Rajah of Oorcha is one of the chiefs of the 

Bundelcund, by whom and his ancestors, his present pasessions have 
been held in successive generations during a long course of years, 
without paying tribute or acknowledging vassalage to any other power.' 
And the treaty formed with the Rajah is designated as one of friend- 
ship and alliance : the territory which from ancient times has descend- 
ed to the Rajah by inheritance, and is now in his posession, being 
guaranteed to the said Rajah and to his heirs and successors. Upon 
words so distinct and positive as these, I hold it to be impossible to 
raise a question, and I am of opinion, therefore, that the Rajah of Oor- 
cha must be regarded as one of those Sovereign rulers who, according 
to the very proper rule laid down in the letter of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe of 28th October, 1837, is entitled to make an adoption in 
his own discretion, which the British Government is bound to acknow- 
ledge, provided that such adoption be regular and not in viola- 
tion of Hindoo Law.” 

Here we have the Governor-General Lord Auckland’s judgement 
in the case — Prerogative versus Treaty. He does not admit that we 
have inherited any rights from the Emperor of Delhi, but he says, that 
treaties override our ‘‘supposed rights.” He is as stiff to the obliga- 
tions of treaties as was the Duke — and like that illustrious man was 

17 The right of the widow of the Rajah of Kishengurh to adopt a son without 
authority from her deceased husband. Par. Pa. 
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determined to be guided entirely by their obvious meaning. Is it' not 
marvellous that the Governor-General of this day, backed by the author- 
ities at home, who had concurred in Lord Auckland’s judgement, 
should now determine that we are warranted by virtue of those suppos- 
ed rights, and in, the face of our treaties, to possess ourselves of all the 
Native States of India, whenever their occupants may die without 
heirs ? Treaties couched in terms as distinct and unquestionable as 
that upon which Lord Auckland grounded his decision — treaties 
which guarantee those states to the reigning Princes, their heirs and 
successors 1 

But, though the authorities of to-day, at home and abroad, are of 
one mind as to our right to despoil the Princes of their estates, they 
are as wide as the poles asunder on the grounds upon which they rest 
that right. One section of the Court of Directors asserts, that no 
independent principality can pass to an adopted heir without the con- 
sent of the Paramount Power, another section admits that sovereigns 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term although dependent — the 
Rajpoot States, for instance— "are unquestionably competent to adopt 
successors to their royal rights,” 18 whilst the Governor-General of the 
day, in the face of the recognition of his predecessors, denies that 
there are any Sovereign States at all "in their own right”, although, 
in the very paper in which this assertion is made, he says — the ques- 
tion for him to determine is, “whether the State of Sattara shall be 
continued as anjndependent State, Lord Hastings, the creator of that 
state, having placed it on the same footing _of independence as that 
of our other allies.” 

It is in this way that the most sacred rights are trifled with. The 
parties thus agreeing as to their right to spoil, hut disagreeing as to the 
ground of their right, have only to read the treaties to be satisfied that 
the “status” of the Prince has nothing to do with our obligations^-tbat 
we are bound by those treaties to perpetuate the state to the “heirs 
and successors” of him with whom we made the treaty, be they 
princes or be they peasants. 

But even if no such treaties existed, we should have no right to 
touch those Principalities — we did not create them, neither did the 
Emperor of Delhi— they had been called into existence for centuries 
before the Mussulman touched the soil of Hindostan. Upon the 


18. Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, vol.l. 
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downfall of the Mogul Empire, they recovered their original independ- 
ence; it was as Hindoo Sovereigns, in their own right — and not by 
virtue of our treaties — that we recognized their right to name succes- 
sors to their sovereignties. 

The Moghul Emperors early in the sixteenth century conquered the 
Rajpoot states, and reduced them to the condition of vassals, they made 
a nominal surrender of their kingdoms to the Emperor — receiving 
them back, with a grant ( sunnud ), which was renewed on each lessee, 
thereby acknowledging him as their Lord Paramount. But We have 
never conquered the Rajpoot States — they have never been our 
enemies — we have been linked in close amity with them ever since the 
connexion began, and we are pledged that this friendship shall continue 
from generation to generation. 

We now claim the right, however, to deal with our friends, as the 
Mogul Emperors dealt with their enemies. If we have derived any rights 
at all from those potentates — they are plenary rights — we have a right 
not only to refuse to recognize adopted heirs, but we have a right to 
insist that upon every lapse, the heir by blood shall receive investi- 
ture from us as the Lord Paramount. We have as good a right to 
refuse the investiture of an heir by blood as we have to refuse the reco- 
gnition of an heir by adoption — but although the Mogul Emperors, 
by conquest had the right to do both, they never exercised that right. 
The incontestable proof being the existence of those States at this day 
— an existence which has been perpetuated by the practice of adoption; 
the failure of heirs by blood being a common occurrence in Hindoo 
dynasties. 

It is avowedly with an intention of extinguishing those dynasties 
which have existed, perhaps, from the time of Alexander, dynasties 
which were spared by all the Mussalman Sovereigns — that the 
humane enlightened, and conservative British Government is now 
employed. It is the settled purpose of that Government to extirpate 
the ancient aristocracy in comparison of which in point of antiquity, 
every family in England is modern ; and as by the laws of equal in- 
heritance, there can be no permanent accumulation of landed 
property in the hands of individuals — to reduce India to a 
State — in which the Govenor—General shall represent the Sovereign, 
the English officials, the aristocracy, and a hundred millions of 
people, be reduced to the condition of the "lower orders.” The 
object of this fearful revolution is avowedly, money, and this object 
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is to be attained by trampling upon treaties which, as Lord Auckland said , 
“ speak a language which cannot be mistaken ”. 

It is by virtue of treaties and grants from the Native powers 
that the British hold all their possessions in the East. . Is it worthy of 
a great Government, is it consistent with common honesty, is it politic 
to put one interpretation upon treaties by which we receive territory, 
and another interpretation upon treaties by which we cede territory, 
when precisely the same terms are used in both ? 

The terms in which the Native Princes cede territory to us, is 
cession “to” the East India Company, their heirs, and successors in 
perpetual “sovreignty.” We dictate these terms to the Native powers 
as the strongest language which will furnish to convey a complete and 
unalterable alienation of territory from them to us. The grantors 
know, and we know, that when a conveyance in these terms has once 
passed, the territory is ours for ever and that the original owners can 
on no pretence reclaim it. For example, ih 1801, the Nabob of Oude 
ceded “in perpetual sovereignty to the East India Company” those 
provinces which form the largest portion df the Government of Agra. 
In 1813 we ceded to the Nabob of Oude, “his heirs and succesors in 
perpetual sovereignty,” in consideration of; a million sterling paid in 
hard cash certain districts which we had conquered from the Rajah of 
Nepaul. In 1818 we ceded in perpetual sovereignty to the Rajah of 
Sattara, his “heirs and successors,” certain districts specified in a 
schedule in 1839. We renewed this treaty in precisely the same 
terms and in 1848 we ruled that “perpetual sovereignty” had no 
meaning — that “heirs and successors” meant only heirs by blood — and 
that by the law and custom of India we had a right to the territory as 
an escheat, upon the failure of such heirs. By the same dictum, we 
may seize upon the territory which we sold to the Nabob of Oude for 
a consideration infinitely above its value, should he die without heirs of 
his own blood, for the only title he has to that territory, is our treaty, 
by which we cede that territory to him, his heirs and successors. 

Is this, again we may ask, worthy of a great Government, is it 
honest, is it politic ? If the French were to trick territory in Algeria 
out of an Arab Sheik, after this fashion, what should we say to them ? 
and what a lesson we are teaching to our Native Allies. It happens, that 
in a treaty by which the Nabob of Oude ceded half of his dominions 
to us in 1801, no mention is made of “heirs and successors”,the cession 
is confined to the East India Company. Now, that Compony may die 
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tomorrow and if the Nabob, borrowing a leaf out of pur own book, was 
to demand the restoration of the territory upon the plea that his cession 
had been to the East India Company only, what answer could we give 
him ? But the Mussulman Prince would scorn such an evasion. He 
knows that when he ceded the territory in perpetuity, he had done with 
it for ever, and had made it the absolute property of that Company, 
When the Queen desires to limit a peerage to “heirs male of 
the body”, does she employ the terms “heirs and successors *'?*• 
When we wish, in our treaties with the native Princes to limit Succes- 
sion in the same way, do we employ these terms ? No : there was 
under the eyes of the Indian authorities when they came to this 
7 decision a treaty which they had recently concluded with Ghoolab 
Singh, the Rajah of Cashmere, in which, in order to limit the succes- 
sion, they cede certain territory to him, and the “heirs male of his 
body” — there was before them, also, a correspondence * 0 in which the 
Governor-General, with a view to cut off the right of adoption 
in the family of Holkar, had attempted to introduce a clause into a 
new 1 treaty, which he wished to force upon that State, in which the 
future succession was expressly to be limited to “heirs male of the 
body”. It is only when we are bent upon seizing the territory of a weak 
neighbour that we force a sense upon the terms “heirs and successors”. 
Moreover, in order to facilitate our designs upon the possessions of 
our allies, we have advanced another monstrous doctrine— viz., that a 
treaty made with a native Prince in his own language, and explained 
to him in his own language, is to be construed'in our language, of 
which he is entirely ignorant. For example, in the treaty with the 
Rajah of Kerowlee, whose principlalify we are now seeking to confiscate, 
the English terms employed are the “Rajah of Kerowlee and his des- 
cendants”; in the English sense, “descendants” were those who descend 
from the body only ; but the corresponding term in the native langu- 
age embraces, with reference to the universal practice amopgst Hindoos, 
those who may be descendants by adoption, as well as heirs by blood, 
not that the Raja’s right of adoption depends upon the wording of our 
treaty. As a Sovereign Prince Who had "held his possessions for 
successive generations, during a long course of years”, for centuries 

19. If ‘‘heirs and successors” means “heirs of the body,” what terms are we to 
use if we wish to make a grant which is to extend beynod “such heirs?” 

20. Par. Papers, p.l. March, 1849, p. 65, 72, 82. 
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before we hade territorial power in India, the Rajah, by our own 
formal recognition, had an inherent right to adopt a descendant, and 
bur treaty with him is only an additional guarantee of that right. 

And, as if to pour contempt upon all rights, the Court of -Directors, 
in the first instance, and the Board of Control afterwards, actually 
sanction the strange assertion made by Government abroad— made 
with a view to fortify our attack upon the principality of Sattara—that 
fhe usurping Minister of the Rajah of Sattara was the Suzerain of his 
own Sovereign — that as that Rajah would not have been permitted 
to adopt a son without the sanction of his Lord Paramount, the 
Peishwa— so we, as the successors of that Lord Paramount, had a 
right to refuse our sanction to his adoption. “This power, it is said, 21 
the British Government possesses by virtue of its authority, as the 
Sovereign State over Sattara, a position which it holds equally as succe- 
ssors of the Emperors of Delhi and as the successors by conquest of 
the Peishwas, the virtual Sovereigns of the Rajahs of Sattara." This 
was presuming with a vengeance upon the ignorance of Englishmen 
in the affairs of India; for every person of ordinary information in 
those affairs knows that the Peishwas, from the moment of their 
usurpation, up to the latest of their existence, recognized the Rajahs 
of Sattara as their sovereigns. 

Every one ordinarily instructed in those affairs knows, also, that 
the Emperors of Delhi recognized no Sovereignties in Hindostan but 
their own— that they refused the “royal title” to those who retained 
their independence as well as to those whom they had conquered; that 
they called them all Jagheerdars, Zemindars, and, in many instances, 
that they annexed the territories of the vanquished to their own 
dominions. It is freely admitted that as “conquerors,” we had 
fyll power to deal with our enemies as they did with theirs; we might, 
for example, have confiscated the whole territory of the Mahratta 
powers, after our succesful contests with them in 1803 and in 1817, or 
we might have reduced Scindiah, Holkar and the Rajah of Barar to the 
status of vassals, limiting their rights of succession as we pleased. 
But it pleased us to do otherwise, to maintain them as Sovereign Princes 
—and to bind ourselves to them, their heirs and. successors by solemn 
treaties. We now claim a right not only of voiding our treaties 


21. Par. Papers; p.l. March 1849, 0-71—81. 
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with those who were once our enemies as “bad bargains”, but to 
trample, upon the inherent rights, and to set aside treaties with 
those who have always been our bosom friends. 

Not content with acquiring fresh territory by these means, we have 
violated in one instance, and are seeking to violate in others, our 
treaties with those whose territories we have long since taken. For 
example, in 1800, we extorted from the Nabob of Surat, who had 
been our faithful ally for nearly half a century, his territory, upon 
condition that we should pay to “him and to his heirs and successors” 
a specified portion of the revenues in perpetuity. Although the most 
solemn pledge was given by the gentleman 22 who negociated the treaty 
on the part of the British Government, that the Government gave by 
its treaty “a security for an honourable provision to himself, his family, 
and his descendants, from generation to generation, greater than they had 
ever yet had— that Government had by that instrument become bound 
in perpetuity to the support of the Nabob and his “family”. Yet, upon 
the death of the heir of this Nabob, without sons, the British Govern- 
ment stopped payment, upon the plea that “heirs and successors in 
the treaty”, meant “heirs male” only, and that they were not bound 
to continue the provision to heirs female — viz., to the grand-daughter 
of the Prince with whom we made the treaty. 

What an example of “British faith” is this ! We extorted the 
surrender of his inheritance from a friend, upon condition of paying 
a fixed annuity to his descendants from generation to generation; and 
at the second generation, we determined that a grand-daughter is not 
a descendant, refused to continue the payment, and reduced her to 
beggary, and this under a treaty which professes to have been made in 
order to strenghthen and confirm a long existing friendship between 
the parties. 

Now the question presents itself : ‘Are we bound by our treat- 
ties’ ? It becomes the more pressing as we are now urged to deal with 
other old families, to whom we are bound by treaties, as we have 
done with the family of Surat. 

All these treaties are founded Upon a quid pro quo— either for ser- 
vices rendered, or for territory surrendered, as examples: In 1802, we 


22. See Par. Papers, No. 27, presented to the House of Commons, relating, to 
East India Affairs. 
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extorted from the infant Nabob of Arcot, his territory, upon condition 
of payment to him and to his heirs, a fixed portion of its revenues, and 
a fixed sum for the support of the families of his ancestors. It was 
under the name of one of these ancestors that We fought our battles 
with French, and established our ascendancy in the Carnatic. And 
that ancestor was formally^ recognized as Sovereign of the Carnatic, 
by English and French, at the Peace of Paris in 1763. We now call 
the existing Prince “the descendant of a deputy Governor, established 
by “ourselves”— and think it very hard that we have to pay him out 
of his own territory four times as much as the Prince Consort of the 
United Kingdom.” 23 

Mir Jaffier was our confederate against the infamous Saraj-u- 
Powlah, the Nabob of Bengal. In conformity with our engagements, 
we placed him upon the vacant Musnud after the battle of Plassy, 
and when we assumed charge of the territory, so stipulated by treaty 
to pay to him and his heirs a fixed sum out of the revenues, and this 
is now called, “an absurdly large pension to the descendants of Mir 
Jaffier, a temporary governor created by us.” 

In 1802 we seized upon the little principality of Tanjore, which 
had been for a century and a half in the family of the Rajah, binding 
ourselves by treaty to pay him a certain portion of its revenues; this is 
now said to be: “an allowance to the descendants of a petty military 
chief.” 24 

Upon the conquest of Mysore in 1799, in order to facilitate the 
settlement of the country, we became guarantees to a treaty, by which 
the Rajah of Mysore bound himself to pay a certain sum in perpetuity 
for the support of the families of Hyder and Tippoo. We have since 
taken possession of Mysore, and are therefore become principals as 
well as guarantees to the treaty. This however is called “an allowance 
to the descendants of an upstart usurper, our bitterest enemy, who 
fought to the last, and with whom no terms were made.’’ 28 

This mention of Hyder Ali as an upstart usurper, in contradistinc- 
tion, it is supposed, to the ancient, and legitimate rule of the East 
India Company over India, brings with it some awkward recollections, 

■23: Extract from treaty with Surat. 

“Article 1. 1 he friendship subsisting between the Hon. East India Company 
and the Nabob of Surat is hereby strengthened and confirmed.” 

24. Treaty with the Raja of Tanjore. 

25. Campbell's Modern India, p, 154. 
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for no fact is better established in history that this, viz., that 
Hyder’s “bitter enmity” to us arose out of our breach of our 
solemn engagements with him, a breach which was as un- 
grateful as it was gross. In 1769 he dictated a treaty to us, at the gates 
of Madras, when he had us at his mercy, by which we engaged to 
assist him with a certain force whenever and by whomsoever he should 
be attacked. 

In 1773 he claimed the stipulated aid; we evaded the demand; he. 
repeated it, and such was his anxiety to make his engagements with us 
a reality that he offered to bribe us into a performance of these by 
grants of money and territory: and it was not until he had exhausted 
every effort to prevail upon us to fulfil the treaty that he denounced 
us as incorrigibly faithless; threw himself into the arms of the French, 
and descended into the Carnatic with fire and sword. 

The war which followed this invasion was the parent of those' 
which gave us the supremacy in India; and now that Hyder’s bitter 
enmity against us is sought to be made a pretext for robbing his de- 
scendants of what we have engaged to pay them, it is fitting th^t we 
should be reminded that we drove him, who was anxious to be our 
friend, and who, in the judgement of those 26 who were competent to 
form an opinion, would have been a faithful ally, into hostility, 
because we refused to fulfil the obligations of a formal treaty. It 
was this contempt of treaties that induced Hyder to draw sword against 
us; and is not he, who wantonly provokes an aggression, as guilty as 
the aggressor ? 26 

The name of the King of Delhi stands at the head of our pension- 
ed list, and appended to it is this remark “the only pension, for the 
amount of which there is reasonable ground”; we may well say so 
indeed, when we call to mind our dealings with the King of Delhi. To 
the uninstructed in these dealings, it must have appeared unaccount- 
able that the King Shah Aulum, when he was at the very lowest ebb 
of his fortunes, blind, aged, decrepit, a prisoner, steeped in poverty 
and misery, should have received the vrilliant overtures which were 
made to him by Lord Weliesly in 1803, with something of mistrust. 
He was then an important political card, and Lord Weliesly offered 
him a munificent provision for himself and family, and a treatment 


26. This historians Messrs. Mill and Thornton agree in reprobating these 
transactions. 
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in every respect corresponding to his rank and dignity, if he would 
throw himself upon the protection of the British Government. 

“Perhaps they will forget their promises," was the significant 
remark which he made, when signifying his determination to accept 
the invitation. The poor old man carried his mind back half a cen- 
tury, when they had indeed forgotten their promises,! by depriving him 
in the first instance of his territory, and afterwards of his revenue, 
his only means of support, both of which we had solemnly guaranteed 
to him by two separate treaties, in return for his munificent grant to 
us of an empire, which, Clive said, would make the East India Com- 
pany the richest corporation in the world . 27 The poor King was soon 
to have proof that there was ground for his mistrust; Lord Wellesly 
had promised to settle upon him and his descendants a territory round 
the city of Delhi, as a Crown domain, but before this cession could be 
made, he had ceased to be of any political importance; Lord Wellesly ’s 
successors, therefore, putting their own interpretation upon their pre- 
decessor’s engagement determined that it would be fulfilled by granting 
the King a stipend in money, very inferior in amount to what the doma- 
in would have produced; and not content with turning a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of his successors that the obligations should be fulfilled in the 
sense in which the King was made to understand it, — the Government in 
India has more than once attempted to trench upon these limited rights. 

But not content with withholding payment for territory which 
we have already taken from our allies, upon promise of payment, 
we now threaten to take what we have been paid for not taking. 

After having gradually increased our demands upon the Nabob of 
Oude for subsidy from twenty -five lacs of rupees to seventy -six lacs 
of rupees after having extorted 28 from him in nine years thirty-four 

27. It appeared that during the nine years preceding 1787, the Nabob had paid 
to the Company, under different titles, at the rate of eighty-four lacs per 
annum, though by the treaty of 1775 he had bound himself to pay 31,21,000 and 
by that of 1781, 34,20,000. In other words, unjustifiable extortions to the 
“amount of thirty-four lacs per annum had been r-ractised on that dependent 
Prince." Mill’s History of India, vol. v, p. 316. 

28. “The numbers, influence, and enormous amount of the salaries, pensions and 
emoluments of the Company’s service, civil and military, in the Vizier’s set- 
vice, have become an intolerable burthen upon the revenue and authority of 
his Excellency, and exposed us to the envy and resentment of the whole coun- 
try, by excluding the native servants and adherents of the Vizier from the 
rewards of their services and attachment.” Warren Hastings’ Life, vol. 11. 
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lacs per annum more than he was bound by treaty to pay us after hav- 
ing saddled him with an enormous establishment, and drained his 
terrritory of specie, we in 1801 coerced him into the surrender of more 
than one half of his dominions, in commutation of all demands upon 
him for “imperial purposes,” guaranteeing to him and to his posterity 
the remaining half. But in utter forgetfulness of that final bargain, 
we wheedled him out of more than two millions and a half sterling 
in 1815, and of another million and a half in 1825, when our own trea- 
sury was exhausted, and our own credit was at the lowest ebb. These 
were called loans, and were repaid in a way that was little advantageous 
to the lender. 29 And it is this Prince, whose territory we have appro- 
priated, and whose revenues have been poured with such unexampled 
profusion into our Exchequer, in times of need, that we now threaten 
with extinction hecause he “contributes nothing to the “expense of 
the State”. 

Are we bound by our treaties ? Yes — if there is advantage in 
keeping thfem. No -if there is advantage in breaking them. This is, 
in fact our language. The opinion is pretty unanimous that the mis- 
government of the territories of Oude and Hydrabad, of which we hear 
so much, is owing to a system under which there is a pageant king, 
and a British resident who is described by a Governor-General, 
as more “thank king” as “clothed with a degree of state equal to 
that of royalty itself, as acting the part rather of a schoolmaster and 
a dictator than of minister of a friendly power exercising jurisdic- 
tion which is totally incompatible with the royal dignity and autho- 
rity.” It was thought by the same Governor-General that it would be 
for the comfort of the sovereign, for the advantage of good govern- 
ment, and for the real interests of both, “that the sovereign should 
be relieved from this more than king”, but would not this be an 
infraction of the treaty, was the question which occurred, and which 
overruled the proposed reform. But how easy to modify or cancel 
a treaty when both parties agree to it; agree, that it is productive of 


29. “The treasuries of the three Presidencies,” said the Governor General Lord 
Hastings, upon this occasion, “were in so unfurnished a condition, that the 
insufficiency of funds in them to meet any unusual demands | and many men- 
aced us — ■ excited considerable uneasiness. At that period the los credit of 
the bonds which had at different times been issued as securities for monies 
borrowed. 
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nothing but mischief ? “Had it not been for our connexion with “Oude, 
although misruled, might have attained as a great height, it would 
not have been of equal duration. It is the British Government which, 
by a systematic suppression of all attempts at resistance, has prolong- 
ed to the present time a state of disorganization, which can nowhere 
attain permanence, except where the short-sightedness and rapacity 
of a semi-barbarous Government, is armed with the military strength 
of a civilized one .” 30 We shall not scruple, when the opportunity 
offers, of seizing upon the territories of this prince in gross violation 
of our treaty, but we “strain at the Gnat.” when it is proposed 
to modify that treaty so as to relieve the sovereign from the thraldom 
in which he is held, and the people from the oppression under -which 
they labour. 

It has been remarked by the historian, Mr. Mill , 31 that “ several 
remarkable instances stand in our history of a sort of epidemical frenzy 
in abusing our enemies, that scarcely was Tippoo ever spoken of but 
under the description of a hideous monster , disfigured by almost every 
vice which renders human nature , to the exercise of power, an object 
of dread and abhorrence.'” 

This wholesale defamation of the native princes is one of the 
engines we make use of for undermining their power .and of this we 
have a notable instance in the passage which follows : 

“If, however, we turn our eyes to the present “Mohammedan 
Kingdoms of India, and examine the character of the princes and the 
conditions of the people subject to their sway, we may fairly draw a 
parallel between ancient and modern times, under circumstances and 
relations nearly similar. We behold Kings even of our own creation 
sunk in sloth and debauchery, and emulating the vices of those so 
called “Caligula or a Commodus. Under such rulers we cannot 
wonder that the fountains of justices are corrupted; the slate revenues 


30. Of the two millions which his father had left, the king had left one to Lord 
Hastings to cary on the Nepaul war. For this he was to receive interest, but 
unfortunately for him, he accepted instead of all payment a grant of fresh terri- 
tory under the Himalaya mountains, which is entirely unproductive, being 
either savage wilderness, or occupied by a race of mountaineers who pay no 
taxes without being compelled, and whom he has not the means of compell- 
ing” and had “lent the British Government all the money that would have en- 
abled him to ease the people of their burdens.” — Bishop Heber’s Travels, p, 81-87. 

31. History of India, vol v, p. 457. 
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are never collected without violence and outrage; villages are burnt* 
and their inhabitants mutilated or sold into slavery; that the officials, 
so far from affording protection, are themselves chief robbers and 
usurpers; that parasites and eunuchs revel in the spoil of plundered 
provinces, and that the poor find no redress against the oppressor’s 
wrongs and proud man’s contumely. When we witness these scenes 
under our eyes, where the supremacy of the British Government, the 
benefit of its example, and the dread of its interference might be ex- 
1 peered to operate as a check upon the progress of misruled, can we be 
surprised that former Princes, when free from such restraints, should 
have studied still less to preserve the people comitted to their 
charge. These are the words of the gentleman who stands 
at the Governor-General’s right hand, his political secretary and 
advisor. Can, we wondfer that the functionary, new to India, and 
immersed from the moment of his arrival in wars, and all that belong 
to wars, should receive this declamation for Gospel, and that his 
language should be “away with such fellows from the face of the 
earth; let us pull down these Kings from the thrones given them; let 
us extinguish the Native States that we may give good Government to 
the people.’’ It is so much easier, and so much pleasanter to receive 
this description of native rule as undoubted truth than to test it, 
that most Englishmen will take it for granted that the native rulers 
whom we seek to uproot, are “Kings of our own creation,’’ and that 
we are dealing only justly in resuming gifts which have been so grossly 
abused. Not one in hundred will take the trouble to inquire whether 
this character of the native sovereigns who preceded the kings of our 
creation, is warranted by authentic history or whether it is directly 
opposed to it . 32 And as these princes cannot be heard in their own 
defenece, it seems only just to inform the English reader that there 
are no Mahommedan Kings in India of our creation that those 
referred to here were firmly established as Sovereign Princes long 
before we appeared on the stage —that we restored two of the 
ancient princes of the country to the possessions of their ancestors, 
only to pull them down again at the first favourable moment 33 — that 


32. When we bring impartial witnesses into the box, they give rather different 
character of those so called “Caligulas and Commodi.” --See appendix B. 

33. Biographical Index to the Historians of Mohammedan India, .. .Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of India. 
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those whom we are now seeking to subvert were rooted as princes in 
the soil of Hindoostan when our ancestors were in the woods. 'We 
may also, with great propriety, on behalf of those sovereigns who are 
the subjects of this “frenzy of abuse,” ask Englishmen to turn over 
the first pages of our own history in India, and judge for themselves 
whether anything is to be found in Mahommedan or Hindoo history 
more discreditable than the recital which follows : — 

“The English,” says the historian of India, “were the first to draw 
the sword (in India) and from no higher inducement than the 
promise of a trifling settlement upon the Coromandel Coast. 
It was Shajee (a pretender to the throne ofTanjore) that 

first craved the assistance of the English; and it was after 
having corresponded for years with Pertaub Sing as King of 

Tanjore — after having offered him the friendship of the Eng- 
lish nation, and after having courted his assistance against the 
French— that the English rulers now without so much as a 
pretence of any provocation, and withour the allegation of any 
other motive tfyan the advantage possessing Devicottah, dis- 
patched an army to dethrone him.” 

Our Governor’s letters to Pertaub Sing ‘were full of friendly pro- 
fessions, we made twP unsuccessful attacks on the place, when Pertaub 
Sing ceded it, with a territory round it, and we, on our part, not 
only renounced the support of him for whom we had pretended to 
fight, as the true and lawful king, but . agreed to secure bis person, in 
order that he might give no further molestation to Pertaub Sing. It 
is even asserted, that but for the humanity of Boscawen (our Admiral) 
the Shahjee would have been delivered into the hands of Pertaub 
Sing. He found means to make his escape from the English, who 
imprisoned his uncle, and kept him in confinement for nine years, 
till he was released by the French when they took Fort St. David. 

It was probably a recollection of this precious morsel of history, 
amongst other such doings, that led Clive to declare, that when he. 
determined to apply to the Emperor Shah Aulum for the grant of the 
Dewanee “of Bengal, that the Princes of India must conclude our 
views to be boundless; they have seen such instances of our ambition, 
that they cannot suppose us capable of moderation.” I can only say, 
he writes upon another occasion, that such a scene of anarchy, corrup- 
tion, and extortion, was never seen or heard of in any country but 
Bengal; the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, producing 
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a revenue of £3,000,000 sterling, have been under the absolute mana- 
gement of the Company’s servants ever since Meer Jaffier’s restoration 
to the Soobaship; and they have, both civil and military, exacted and 
levied contributions from every man of power and consequence, from 
the Nabob down to the lowest Zemindar. The trade has been cairied 
on by free merchants, acting as Gomastahs, to the Company’s 
servants, who, under the sanction of their names, have commited 
actions, which make the name of the English stink in the nostrils of a 
Gentoo and a Mussulman, and the Company’s servants have interfered 
with the revenues of the Nabob, turned out and put in the officers of 
the Government at their pleasure,- and made every one pay for their 
preferment.” 

These, were the “examples” which the British Government, set 
to the Native Governments, when it entered upon the political stage 
of India. Had things mended in the space of twenty years ? Warren 
Hastings’ account of our doings in Oude has been already recited. 
Hear him again upon our general conduct towards the Native Princes. 

“/ fear that our encroaching spirit , and the insolence with which it 
has been exerted has caused our alliance to be as much dreaded by all 
the powers of Hindostan as our arms. Our encroaching spirit, and the 
uncontrolled and even protected licentiousness of individuals have done 
more injury to our national reputation, than our arms and the credit of 
our strength have raised. Every power in India dreads a connexion with 
us, which they see attended with such mortifying humiliations, to those 
who have availed themselves of it.” 

If such things do not occur now, it is because they have been 
made highly penal, and because we pay handsomely to prevent 
“bribery, corruption, and extortion.’’ But were there not events in 
the Afghan war which should make every Englishman blush, 
and were not our doings in Scinde, as exposed only the other day by 
Lord Jocelyn in his place in the house of Commons, as foul as anything 
that ever was done by a native Government, and blacker still, when 
we consider them as the deeds of a Christian Government, and done 
in the middle of the 19th century — deeds “known not only in Scinde, 
but throughout Central Asia, not confined to Mahommedan Sais; 
Central Africa re-echoes this story of violence and wrong.’ 34 


34. See Dr. Wilson’s edition of Mill’s History. Dr. Wilson makes no comment 
upon this narrative; we may regard it therefore as unimpeachable. 
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These and many other passages in our Indian history would be 
thrown in our teeth by the Native Princes if they could be heard, and 
in answer to our confident boastings, that our territorial greatness 
has been thrust upon us, and that we have never been guilty of an 
aggressive war. They would point to the language of Clive and Hast- 
ings, and to the Affghan and Scinde wars. 

Those founders of our empire, we may remark in passing, knew 
nothing of that “moderation,” of which we Lear so much at the 
present day, as the characteristic of our Indian rule. Events may 
have compelled us to enter upon wars, although no fact is 
better established in history than that the parent of the wars, 
which gave us supremacy over India, originated in our own gross 
breach of faith,* 6 but events have not compelled us to despoil our 
friend, neither is acquisition of territory the necessary consequenee 
of a just war. 

It was not from motives of moderation, but from a carefully weighed 
policy, that Clive was induced to restore the Nabob of Oude to his 
dominions, after the victory gained at Culpee in 1765. It was from 
the same motives that Lord Cornwallis was led to take .only half of 
Tippoo’s dominions and a ransom of three millions sterling, when he 
might have taken the whole, in 1792. 

Was it “moderation” in Lord Wellesly when he took that remained 
of Tippoo’s territory in 1799; 8 ® when he took what suited him . of 
the territory of the Peishwah of Scindiah, and of the Rajah of Berar 
in 1803: or when he took all the territory of some, and half the 
territory of others of his “friends and allies ?” 

We have it upon the authority of the great Duke, that the 


35. Lord Jocelyn’s speech, p. 23- 

36. But of what avail were treaties: of the treaty of 1769, they, the English, have 
broken every article.” Hyder might have been rendered in the early part of 
his career, a firm and efficient ally of the English Government, and a clear view 
of his own interests would probably have rendered him faithful, if treated 
with fidelity. Hyder had just ground to complain of the English Government. 
“He (Hyder) spoke very openly and without reserve, and said, that the 
"Europeans had broken their several engagements and promises, but that 
nevertheless, he was willing to live at peace.” Wilks ? History of Mysore, 
vol. ii, p. 125 - 357: 
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“demon of ambition” had got amongst the British authorities on 
that occasion. Lord Hastings most justly punished the foul perfidy 
of the Peishwah when he confiscated the whole of his dominions after 
the war of 1817, and most justly dethroned his allyy the Rajah of 
Berar, taking only a portion of his territory, 37 and of /the territory of 
Holkar; and as he would have been warranted in taking the whole, 
we may say that he used his victory with moderation. 

We took from the King of Burmah all the territory that we 
wanted, and made him pay as much as it was possible to extract 
from him. 

We charged the Rajah of Mysore with mis-government, and 
took possession of all his territory . 

We came into collision with the Rajah of Coorg, and took all 
his territory. 

We were turned out of Afghanistan in a hurry, and had no 
opportunity of acquiring territory. 

We drove the Ameers of Scinde into hostilities, and punished 
them by taking all their territory. 

It was from motives political and financial, that we only took a 
portion of the Sikh territory in 1846; we took the whole in 1849, and 
in so doing did we not violate the most sacred obligations ? It is in 
the order of Providence that sons should suffer for the sins of their 
parents, wards f or the misdoings of their guardians; and Dhuleep Singh, 
the infant Rajah of Lahore, fell under that general law when his 
guardians waged war with the British Government in 1845. But this 
is perhaps the first instance on record in which a guardian has visited 
his own misdeeds upon his ward. 

The British Government was the self- constituted guardian of the 
Rajah, and the regent of his kingdom; a rebellion was provoked by 
the agents of the guardian, it was acknowledged by the guardian to 
be a rebellion against the government of his yvard, and the guardian 
punished that ward by confiscsating his dopfinions and diamonds to 
his own use. 


37. Part was given to the Nizam, and part to the Rajah of Mysore, but all 
eventually fell into our hands. 
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Do we find any proof of this alleged moderation and good faith, 
in the fact in order to cover a demand of forty lacs which we had 
upon our ally the Nizam for subsidy, we took from him territory of 
the value of sixty lacs ? that having made a subsidiary treaty with 
him in 1800, by which we engaged to furnish him with 38 so many 
men for much money, we in 1818, of our own proprio motu, turned 
that engagement into a “controlling treaty,” in order to furnish 
ourselves with a pretext for diminshnig the stipulated number of 
men; saddling him at the same time with the permanent maintenance of 
another body of troops, which he was bound by treaty to produce 
only in war, and now threatening him with confiscation of territory, 
because he has failed in the payment of this contingent ? Or do we 
find it in the fact, that having gradually raised our demands for 
subsidy upon our ally the Nabob of Oude from fifty to seventy lacs, 
we commuted our demands for territory estimated at the value of 
135 lacs. The threatened annihilation of both these Princes, upon 
the ground that they contribute nothing to the public exchequer, 
makes it necessary that our previous dealings should be known, that 
we should know also the significant and melancholy fact that the 
decline of both of those states is to be dated from the moment that 
we became closely connected with them. 39 Do we then find any 
proof of this moderation in our proclaimed determination to seize 
upon all the territory that still remains in the hands of our allies ? 
We assume to have a right to do this as the Lord Paramount of India; 
but the duty of a Lord Paramount is to protect , and we assume this title 
with a view to destroy. We are bound by treaties to “ protect ” the states, 
which we are now employed in annihilating. 

We have seen that the Governor General Lord Auckland solemnly 
decided that our treaties override our assumed prerogatives, and that 
the words, "heirs and successors,” in those treaties, cannot, by 
straining language to the utmost, be made to mean only “heirs by 
blood,” but that they give the parties, with whom the treaties are 
made, a clear right to adopt a successor; and now, as the warrant 
for meditated spoliation, the Governor-General of the present day 
rules, that prerogatives over-ride treaties, that “heirs and successors” 
mean only heirs by blood, “and that the parties interested in the 


38. P.P. Pol. Appendix, 1833, p. 132. 

39. P.P. Pol. Report, 1832, p. 107, and Appendix, p. 174. 
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treaties have no right to adopt a successor;” nay, it is even proposed 
to regulate the rights of succession of Hindoo sovereignties by the 
English law of real property. The proprietor of an entailed estate 
cannot, it is said , 40 adopt an heir to the “'exclusion of the next in 
succession,” and therefore we have a right to seize upon sovereignties 
which were in existence as sovereignties long before the first Mussul- 
man invasion of India, whenever the Sovereign may die without male 
heirs, as standing next in succession to an entailed estate. 

And yet, if any one shall venture to say that this is trifling with 
the most solemn obligations, or, borrowing the language of Clive and 
Hastings, shall venture to asseit that we have such proofs of ambition, 
that the princes of India cannot suppose us capable of moderation — 
he is liable to be set down either as a hired advocate, or a man of dis- 
tempered mind. Nevertheless, as those against whom this aggression 
is meditated are not to be heard in their own defence — as the characters 
of all Native rulers and all the Native governments are systematically 
assailed, in order to reconcile the public mind to the meditated spoli- 
ation — it behoves those who love fair dealing to look back into history, 
in order to ascertain whehter our pretensions to exemplary moderation 
and stubborn good faith rest upon any solid foundation; whether, 
rather, that be not true which has been “asserted of us by high 
authority , 41 that we have “sometimes contracted engagements as if 
they were never to be fulfilled, and sometimes fulfilled them as if 
they had never been contracted.” 

We must remember that our own story is told by a hundred pens, 
and by a thousand tongues, A Resident complains that a Native State 
is misgoverned, and we displace the Native Governor without stopping 
to inquire whether the misgovernment has been produced by him or 
by a system under which there is one who, as Lord W. Bentinck tells 
us, is “more than King” who is at once the King’s dictator and 
schoolmaster. Nay, if any one over whom we have power should 
venture to lift up his voice in the behalf of these Princes, and should 
dare to question the justice of our proceedings, his punishment 
is prompt and signal. Of this we have a striking example in the case 
of Captain Cunningham, who was dismissed from his political 
office, ostensibly, because in writing his interesting History of the 


40. Campbell’s Modern India, p, f70. 

41. The late Sir H. Russel. "See P.P. Pi 1. Appendix, p. 139. 
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Sikhs, he had made use of the public records which were in his charge, 
but really because he had used these records— with permission as he 
thought-in support of his opinion^ that we had done our best to 
provoke the Sikhs to attack us, and that according to the law of the 
nations they had a fair protext for war . Unhappily, the voices which 
are raised in the Court of Directors on behalf of the Native Princes of 
India are not heard, bacause it is thought to be for the benefit of 
that great country that its ostensible governors should carry on their 
proceedings with closed doors — not only that there should be a secret 
department, in which a Minister of the Crown may rule a great 
empire in a mask — but that all the departments of the Government 
should be shrouded in secrecy. 

Occasionally, however, through the medium of Parliamentary 
returns, their opinions ooze out; and it is satisfactory to find a section 
of the Directors echoing the opinions, long since given, by Clive and 
Warren Hastings, of Munro and Malcolm, Elphinstone and Metcalfe, 
against the policy of bringing the whole of India under our direct 
sway. 

But there is another party deeply interested in this question, 
and that is the people of our own territory. The proposed annexation 
of the Native States is said to be that India may be the richest 
empire in the world, and its people /the most lightly taxed; but we 
have seen, from the examples of Scinde, Sattara and the Punjab, 
that while Revenue is the professed object, debt is the sure conse- 
quence of these spoliations; and it is upon the people of India that 
this debt falls. It is the British Government which has entailed upon 
the people of India a national debt, the interest upon which amounting 
to nearly two and a half millions per annum, presses so heavily upon 
our finances, as to make it necessary for us to fasten upbn the people 
many most objectionable taxes, and prevents from expending what 
we ought upon public works . 42 

It is questionable, indeed, whether we have ever gained a shilling 
by exchanging tribute for territory. The Nabob of Oude, for instance, 
was bound to pay us a tribute of seventy-six lacs of rupees per annum, 
and in lieu of it we took a territory of the value of one hundred and 
thirty-five lacs. 


42 The little Rajpoot state of Me war, which we are watching for an opportunity 
to absorb, spent more than a million sterling upon one work, the magnificent lake 
of Rajimunder, a larger sum than we spend for all India in a course of years. 
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By the papers, which we laid before Parliament in 1832, it appear- 
ed that in twenty years from the date of the cession, the revenue 
of that territory had declined at the rate of a lac of rupees a year, and 
we learn from the papers which have been recently reproduced that the 
land revenue of the North West Provinces, which are made up of these 
cessions from Oude and conquests from Scindiah, is actually on the 
decline, 43 But the more out-turn of the revenue, by no means shows the 
real result. When we take territory, the European element is employed in 
its administration, and it is not only the high salaries which we pay to Euro- 
pean agents, but the pensions, furloughs, allowances, &c., which they fall 
back upon, that eats up our finances. Of this we have a striking proof, 
in the fact, that the charge for pensions, &c., has increased within the 
last twenty years from £ 400,000 to £ 600,000 per annum. 

To say therefore that we take our neighbour’s territory in order to 
lessen the taxation of our own subjects is the greatest of delusions. 

All the native states, which we propose to extinguish, already 
and contribute to the general defence of the empire, either, in men or 
money. 44 If our real object is revenue we shall be sure to obtain it 
by increasing our demands upon them, for they will strain every 
nerve to satisfy those demands, rather than afford us a pretext for 
depriving them of their posessions. 

“We have now”, it is said, “reached the natural limits of India, 
have nothing to hope of fear from advance of our frontier. If we 
manage well and keep out of debt we are in no immediate danger of 
bankruptcy”. 46 Hardly was the ink dry on this passage, than we 
managed to plunge into a new war, which, while it will carry our 
frontier nobody knows where, will assuredly add immensely to our 
debt, and if experience is to be our guide, the easy remedy, by which 
it is proposed to relieve us, viz., the appropriation of the revenue of 
the native states — our allies — will assuredly aggravate the disease. “By 
incorporating Sattara with our “possessions, we shall increase the 
revenue of our state”, said the Governor-General,, in 1848. “We 
certainly were not prepared to find that the annexation of Sattara 
would prove such a drain upon the general revenues of India,” says 

43 Appendix to report from Commons Committee, p. 450 

44 Amount of Tribute 1,06,54,891 rupees 

Military resources 398, 918 men 

Contingent Forces 36,311 ,, 

45 Campbell’s Modern India, p. 417-18. 
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the Court of Directors in 1852. But unfortunately, whatever the 
effect of these appropriations may be upon the public treasury, it is 
invariably beneficial to a multitude of private exchequers. Whether 
Scinde, Sattara, or the Punjab, entail a deficit or produce a surplus, 
the allowances of those who administer them are punctually paid, and 
pensions are provided for them, whenever they choose to retire. Our 
private interests then are in conflict with the public interest; it is our 
interest as individuals to extend our dominions, even- over rocks and 
deserts, it is our public interest to take no territory that will not yield us 
a clear net revenue. 

Is it a matter of wonder then that we should look with “an eye of 
covetousness” upon the state of Oude, which embraces 25,000 square 
miles of the finest territory in India, or upon the state of Hydrabad 
which is four times as large; that public servants in India, should 
paint the sovereigns of those state in dark colours, and in order to 
make all native rule odious, that English readers should be- led to 
believe that even the great Akbar and his immediate successors were 
no better than Caligulas and Commodi ? 

It is not, however, only for the purposes of revenue, but that we 
may give the people the benifit of our institutions, that we propose 
to extend British rule over the native States. 4 ® 'The people, if we 
were to consult them, might perhaps tell us that they preferred the 
native government even of a Caligula, with its risks and prizes, to our 
theoretically good government, with its securities and its blanks; 
theoretically good, for its practical working is thus graphically describ- 
ed by a weighty authority:- 

“We seem to have accomplished a revolution in the state of society, 
which has by some unexpected fatality proved detrimental to general 
morals, and by no means conducive to the convenience of our Govern- 
ment. Since the first establishment of a Zilla Court in the year 1780, 
and from the regular organization of them in the year 1793, a new 


46 I cannot conceive it possible for any one to dispute the policy of taking 
advantage of every just opportunity which presents itself for consoldating the 
territories, that already- belong to us, by taking possession of states which may lapse 
in the midst of them ; for thus getting rid of these petty intervening principalities, 
which may be made a means of annoyance, but which can never, I venture to 
think, be a source of strength, for adding to the resources of the public treasury, 
and for extending the uniform application of our system of government to those whose 
best interests we sincerely believe wHl be promoted thereby. PPP, March 1850, 0.80- 
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progeny has grown up under our hand, and the principal features 
which show themselves in generation thus formed beneath the shade 
of our regulations, are spirit -of litigation which our judicial establish- 
ments cannot see, and a morality certainly much deterioted. 

“If in the system, or the practical execution of it, we should be 
found to have relaxed many ties, of moral or religious restraint on 
the conduct of individuals — to have destroyed the influence of former 
institutions, without substituting any check in their place — to have 
given loose to the most forward passions of human nature, and dis- 
solved the wholesome control of public opinion and private censure, 
we shall be forced to acknowledge that our regulations have been 
productive of a state of things which imperiously calls on us to 
provide an immediate remedy for so serious a mischief .” 17 

This is not the language of a jaundiced witness but of a Gover- 
nor General , 48 pronouncing ex cathedra, a reluctant judgement upon 
the effect of our constitutions. Such as they were then, such they 
are now; and the people of the Native States, upon whom we wish to 
impose them, may join in the aspiration of a subject of the King of 
Oude, who when asked by Bishop Heber whether he wished to become 
a subject of the British Government, exclaimed, “Of all misfortunes, 
keep me from that”. So fearful indeed were all the Natives States for 
having the yoke of “our institutions” imposed upon them, that their 
exemption from it was made an express stipulation in all our treaties. 

In its determination to confiscate all Native States when an 
opportunity offers, the Conservative British Government has entered 
upon a revolutionary course, unexampled perhaps in history. With 
the ancient Native sovereignties 48 will fall all that remains of 
territorial and official aristocracy in India, and the whole native 
population will, by degrees, be reduced to a dead level, and the 
effect of the wholesale breach of treaties by which this melancholy 
change is to be affected, will therefore be to impoverish and to 
degrade the people, and to alienate their affections from British 
rule. 

We propose, to take everything and give nothing, “The native 
governments,” said Sir Thomas Munro, “had a class of richer 

47. Parliamentary Papers, East India Affairs, p. 157. 

48. Lord Hastings. 

49. "The Rana of Mewar still possesses nearly the same extent of territory 

[ Contd. on page 106 j 
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gentry composed of Jagheerdars and Zemindars, and of all the higher 
civil and military offices. These with the principal merchants and 
ryots, formed a large body, wealthy, or. at least easy in their 
circumstances. The Jagheers and Enams of one prince were often 
resumed by another, and the civil and military officers wer^Tiable 
to frequent removal ; but as these were replaced by others, and as 
new Jagheers and new Enams were granted to new claimants, 
these changes had the effect of continually throwing into the country 
a supply of men, whose wealth enabled them to encourage its culti- 
vation and manufactures. These advantages have almost entirely 
ceased under our government. All the civil and military offices of 
any importance are now held by Euroupeans, whose savings go 
their own country, and the Jagheers and Enams which are resumed, 
or which lapse to government only in a very small degree .” 60 And yet 
while pursuing a system, the tendency of which is to lower the character 
of a whole people, who profess to be extremely anaxious to improve 
that character by education. “Our present system of government,” 
says the same sagacious observer “by excluding all natives from 
power, and trust, and emolument, is much more effectual in 
depressing than all 'our laws and school books can do in elevatipg 
their character. We are working against our own designs, and we 
can expect to make no progess while we work with a feeble instru- 
ment to improve, and a powerful one to deteriorate.” 

“No conceit more wild and absurd than this was ever engendered 
in the darkest ages ; for what is in every age and every country 


[ Contd. fro m page 105] 

which his ancestors held when the conqueror of Ghuzni first crossed the 
blue waters of the Indus to invade India, while the other families now ruling 
in the norh-west of Rajasthan are the relics of ancient dynasties driven 
from their pristine seats of power, or their junior branches, who have erected 
their own fortunes; this circumstance add to the dignity of the Ranas/and 
is the cause of the homage they receive, notwithstanding the diminution 
of their power. Though we cannot give the Princes of Mewar an ancestor 
in the Persian Nawsherwan, nor assert so confidently, as Sir T. Roe, his 
claims to descend from the celebrated Porus, the opponent of Alexander, 
we can carry him into regions of antiquity more remote than the Persian, 
and which would satisfy the most fastidious in respect of ancestry. Tod’s 
Annafs of ^Rttjdsifuar, m oj. j. p. 212 

50. Life, volume iii; Life vol. ii, p. 58. 
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the great stimulus to the pursuit of knowledge, but the prospect 
of fame, or wealth, or power* or what is even the use of great 
attainments, if they are not to be devoted to their noblest purpose, 
the service of the community, by employing those who possess them, 
according to their respective qualifications in the various duties of 
the public administration of the country. How can we expect that 
the Hindoos will be eager in the pursuit of science unless they have 
the same inducements as in other countries ? If superior acquire- 
ments do not open the road to distinction, it is idle to suppose that 
the Hindoo would lose his time in seeking them ; and even if he 
did so, his proficiency, under the doctrine of exclusion from office, 
would serve no other purpose than to show him more clearly the 
fallen state of himself and his countrymen. He would not study what 
he knew could be of no ultimate benefit to himself; he would learn 
only those things which were in demand and which were likely to be 
useful to him ; namely, writing and accounts. There might be 
some exceptions but they would be few ; some few natives living at 
the principal settlements and passing much of. their time among 
Europeans might either from a real love of literature from vanity or 
some other cause study their books ; and if they made some progress 
it would be greatly exaggerated and would be hailed as the dawn 
of the great day of light and science about to be spread all over 
India. But there always has been, and always will be a few such 
men among the natives, without making any change in the body 
of the people. Our books alone will do little or nothing ; dry simple 
literature will never improve the character of a nation. To produce this 
effect* it must open the road to wealth and honour and public employment. 
With the prospect of such reward no attainments in science will ever 
raise the character of a people.” 

In the quarter of a century which has elapsed since this passage 
was written we have been steadily at work in narrowing this road to 
‘‘wealth and honour 1 ' and we are now employed in blocking it up 
altogether. Not content with proclaiming our intention to exclude 
them from every high office in our own territory till they are 
Christianised and civilized”, not content with confiscating the 

Jagheers and Enams which have been granted to natives by former 
Governments, we have now marked whole sovereignties for our prey 
and this that we may open fresh fields of employment for our own 
countrymen. Five native states have fallen within the last ten years. 
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If we put on one side of the account what the natives have gained 
by the few offices that have been lately opened to them, with what 
they have lost by the extermination of these states, we shall find 
the net loss to be immense, and what the native loses the English- 
man gains. Upon the extermination of a native state the Englishman 
takes the place of the sovereign, under the name of Commissioner; 
three or four of his associates displace as many dozen of the native 
official aristocracy; while some hundreds of our troops take the 
place of the many thousands that every native chief supports. The 
little court disappears — trade languishes — the capital decays — the 
people are impoverished — the Englishman flourishes, and acts like 
a sponge, drawing up riches from the banks of the Ganges and 
squeezing them down upon the banks of the Thames. 

Whether this system is to go on — whether our proclaimed intention 
of absorbing all the native states is to-be carried out — whether 
the aggressive policy of the present ruler of India, and of those in the 
Court of Directors who support him, is to be sustained — or whether 
the conservative policy which has been so strongly recommended by 
all eminent Indian statesman, headed by the great Duke, and advoca- 
ted by another party in the Court, is to be re-established, depends 
entirely upon the new President of the Board of Control, who, for 
the benefit of India, is called, like the majority of his immediate 
predeccessors, to exercise despotic authority over that great empire, 
with a total unpreparedness for such a high function . 61 

Before he decides upon this important question, therefore, it may 
be as well to call his attention to another important phase of it. 

Aurunzebe undermined the foundations of the Mogul empire by 
attacking the religion of the great mass of his subjects. . Next to attacks 
upon his religion , the Hindoo is most sensitive to attacks upon his ances- 
tral rights; and in refusing to recognise the rights of a Hindoo prince 
to adopt a successor, in order that his inheritance may lapse to us, we 
are striking a deadly blow at both, and striking that blow in the most 
offensive manner; viz., by declaring that those who have been sovereign 
princes from a remote age — who have been recognised as such by 

51. Seven Presidents of the Board of Control in ten years; five of whom had 
never given a thought to India, until they were called to the chair. 

What an irresistible argument for the appointment of a permanent 
Council to check and advise the man who is entrusted with such an enormous 
power ! 
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all dynasties, and specially by ourselves in our treaties — are only 
our vassals, and that we have a right to deal with them as such. We 
first degrade, in order that we may have a right to injure them. 

Can we thus insult a high-spirited people with impunity P The dis- 
union amongst the princes and classes of India has always been a source of 
our strength; but by the blow which we are now aiming at their rights 
and at their independence , we are offering Hindoos and Mussulmen, 
Mahrattas and Rajpoots, encouragement to combine against us. Whether 
the Rajpoot states shall be a tower of defence, or a source of imminent 
danger, depends entirely upon the way m which we deal with the 
question, “Are we bound by our treaties ?” 

It has been remarked by the highest authority 52 in everything 
that respects these states, that “danger both external and internal is 
inseperably connected with Rajpootana; and according to the policy 
we pursue towards this cluster of petty soverignties, will its amount 
be increased or diminished. If the spirit of the treaties be upheld, 
it is no exaggeration to say that, within a few years of prosperity, we 
could oppose to any enemy upon this one only vulnerable frontier at 
least 50,000 Rajpoots, headed by their respective princes, who would 
die in our defence. This is asserted from a thorough knowledge 
of their character and history. The Rajpoots want no change; they 
only desire the recognition and inviolability of their independence; 
but we must bear in mind that mere parchment obligations are good 
for little in the hour of danger. It is for others to decide whether 
they will sap the foundation of rule by a passive indifference to the 
feelings of race; or whether, by acts of kindness, and generosity, and 
politic forbearence, they will ensure the exertion of all their moral 
and physical energies in one common cause with us.” 

Shall we then make fast friends of this high spirited and warlike 
race, by upholding our treaties, and respecting their independence, or 
shall we make them our deadly enemies, by violating both ? And 
in weighing this question, we must remember that in order to keep 
India at all, we are obliged to hold it by a strong military grasp; that 
our chief military instrument is the sepoy; and that a very large 
portion of the Bengal and Bombay armies are Rajpoots, whose feelings 
of clanship are as strong as those of Highlanders, and who still retain 
a lively recollection of the ancient grandeur of their race. If we 


52. Colonel Tod, p. p. 1832, Appendix, p. 80. 
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sap the foundation of our rule by acts of injustice to the Rajpoot 
princes, we shall surely awaken a sympathy for them in the hearts of 
a large part of the native army; and the greatest of-Indian authorities 
has told us what the consequence will be, whenever our native army 
is roused to a sense of its own strength 63 . Wages are rapidly rising 
and the time may come when we may find it difficult, pay what we 
will, to provide the 50,000 Europeans who are required for the service 
of India, and to them we could alone look for the preservation of our 
power— if the native army should at any time be induced to hesitate 
in its allegiance. But as the Mogul Empire was easily overturned when 
once the Hindoo 'mind was alienated from its rulers, so ours would 
soon fall if we were to endeavour to govern by physical force alone, that 
force being a foreign army. For the natives, whatever we may think, 
“are not held in subjection by any opinion that we are wiser or 
better than they are, or that we govern them any better than they 
would be governed by one of their own colour and religion. Our 
strength consists not in any mysterious or unseen force, but in an 
organised government and a well officered army.” Alienate the affec- 
tions of the army and our empire totters to its fall. 

But no such catastrophe is to be apprehended if the British public 
and the British Parliament should say yes, to the question which has 
been propounded, “Are we bound by our treaties ?” Fortunately 
no reading of Blue-books, no particular Indian knowledge is necessary 
to enable them thoroughly to understand it. Its merits lie in a small 
compass, and may be stated thus. 

It is the religious duty of Hindoo princes to adopt an heir, in • 
failure of heirs of their own body. Hindoo dynasties have been 
perpetuated from generation to generation through a long course 
of ages by the exercise of this right. 

This right was formally recognised by the British Government 
in 1825, aud recognised fifteen successive times between the years 
1825 and 1848. 

An attempt was made in 1841 to question it, which was nipt 
■in the bud, as we have seen by the Governor- General Lord Auckland, 
who declared the right to be “unquestionable,” and that no rights 
which we might assume as successors of the Mogul Emperors could 
void our treaties; and in 1841, the British Government intimated 


53. See Appendix. 
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its wish “ that all the sovereign princes of India who had no issue should 
name their successors during their lifetime .” 

This is the case of the sovereign princes of India, so far as it rests 
upon their inherent rights. 

With all these princes we have entered into treaties— the language 
of these treaties varies but little, with some it runs thus — “There shall 
be perpetual friendship, alliance, and amity of interests between the 
two States from generation'to generation.” 64 

Or thus, “There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance and 
unity of interest between the British Government on the one hand 
and Maha Rao Omed Sing, and his heirs and successors on the 
other.” 

When the British Government cedes territory, or when territory 
is ceded to it, the language of the treaties is a cession in “perpetual 
Sovereignty.” As examples : by treaty concluded between the 

British Government, the Peishwa, and the Nizam, on the 28th April, 
1804, the province of Cuttack is ceded “in perpetual sovereignty to 
the East India Company." 

The territory to the westward of the river Windah, is ceded to 
the Nizam “in perpetual sovereignty." 

The fort and city and territory of Ahmednuggur is ceded to the 
Peishwa “in perpetual sovereignty." 

The territory within the Doab is ceded to the Company “in 
perpetual sovereignty." 

By a treaty concluded with the Rajah of Sattara in 1819, the 
British Government ceded certain districts to the Rajah of Sattara, “his 
heirs and successors in perpetual sovereignty.” 

Now if her Majesty wished to create a title which should never 
die, or if Parliament intended to confer a grant in perpetuity, what 
more appropriate, or what more comprehensive terms for the accom- 
plishment of the objects could be used than "heirs and- successors," 
“descendants from generation to generation in perpetuity,” and strong 
and unmistakeable as such terms would be in an English grant, 
they are, if possible, stronger when the grant is made to an Indian 
Prince, whose duty it is to adopt an heir, if he has none of his body^ 
and who can never, therefore, except from his own default, wdnt 
for heirs. 


54. Treaty with the Rajah of Kerowlee, 9th Nov., 1818. 
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Shall we, then agree with the present Governor- General, Lord 
Dalhousie, and say that in a treaty with an Indian prince, the terms, 
“heirs and successors,” must be take in their ordinary sense, as 
limiting the grant to “heirs male of the body” ? or shall we agree 
with bis predecessor. Lord Auckland, and say, that the words must 
be taken in their ordinary sense, and that by no strain of language 
can this be made to mean merely “heirs male of the body ?” 

We shall certainly agree with both the Noble Lords, that the words 
“must be read in their ordinary sense, in which they are employed in 
other treaties between states ” 55 “Upon words so distinct as these 
(heirs and successors)”, said Lord Auckland, in commenting upon 
our treaty with the Rajah of Oorcha, “I hold it to be impossible 
to raise a question.” The sense in which one noble Lord read them, 
was, that they went beyond “heirs male of the body;” . and they gave 
the Rajah an understood right to adopt a successors: by the other 
Noble Lord, that they limited the succession to heirs male of the 
body, and debarred him from the right of adoption. If the ordinary 
reading of “heirs and successors, in treaties with other states,” “be 
as Lord Dalhousie says it is, heirs male of the body,” then the 
treaties made by other states with her Majesty’s ancestors are no 
longer binding; then are the treaties made by her Majesty’s ancestors 
with the sovereigns of Spain no longer in force, for heirs female, 
according to this interpretation do not come within the category of 
heirs and successors. 

Will the British Parliament and the British public, then, permit 
the Government of India thus to torture the plain language of treaties, 
and to insult our common sense, in order that they may, as opportu- 
nity offers, rob the princes of India of their rights, and of their king- 
doms ? 

It is “only in this way”, we are told, that we can “hope gradually 
to extinguish the native states which consume so large a portion of 
the revenue” of the country . 68 With the view to the accomplishment 
of this object, shall the Indian Government be permitted to say that 
when they receive territory in perpetuity from an Indian prince, the 
cession is in reality what it is in name — a cession for ever; and that when 
that government grants a territory in perpetuity to a native prince, his 

55. P.P. March 1, p, 82. 

56, Campbell’s Modern India p. 170., 
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heirs and successors, the grant shall cease at our pleasure; that when 
we, by a treaty, guarantee the territory of a native prince to himself, 
from generation to generation, we are loosed from our engagement 
whenever a prince may die without heirs male of his body ? 

Three hundred princes and chiefs, to whom we have dictated our 
treaties wait with tembling anxiety an answer to this question. They 
want to know whether their posterity are to be what their ancestors 
have been. Princes, or whether under the “benign” British Govern- 
ment they are to become pensioners first, and beggars afterwards. Is 
that “bengin” government, which boasts so much of its conserva- 
tive principles, to be permitted to revolutionize Hindoostan, after this 
fashion to root out of the land all the princes and all that remains of 
its ancient aristocracy —an aristocracy that, with few exceptions, has 
existed from time out of mind ? 

If the British Parliament and the British public should say “such 
things shall not be”, there is a still more pinching question behind, 
will they order what has been already taken unjustly to be restored ? 

In 1839 we dethroned the first Rajah of Sattara, upon the strength 
of evidence which we would not permit him to see. 

In 1843 we seized upon a large territory from the Ameers of 
Scinde, upon the strength of certain letters, which we would not permit 
him to see. 

In the years 1845 and 1848 we took up our treaties with the second 
Rajah of Sattara, with the Chiefs of Colaba and of Mandavie, and 
determined that a cession in perpetuity and guarantees to heirs and 
successors meant only pledges to “heirs male of the body”, and, while 
professing an earnest desire to do no injustice, sternly refused to hear 
those who, it was said, could, if heard, have sustained their rights 
against us in any court of justice. 

And, lastly, having driven the officers of our ward, the infant Rajah of 
Lahore, into rebellion, when jt he country was under our uncontrolled rule, 
as regent and guardian, we punished our ward by the confiscation of his 
territory to, our own use ! Shall we then hold fast these possessions, or 
shall we imitate one bright example that our Indian annals afford us, and 
restore what we ought never to have taken. In 1782 we were the means 
of depriving the Rajah of Tanjore of his rights, many years afterwards 
we discovered our error, and in redressing it used the following noble 
language; 

“Adverting to the right of the Campany to interfere, originally with 
respect to the succession of Tanjore, it is observed, that “the same right 
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called upon them, under existing circumstances, to review the whole 
subjects; and that if it should appear that the decision of Government 
had been procured by imposition and intrigue, by which the legal 
heir had been deprived of his rights, a declaration to that effect, foll- 
owed by his restitution, would be more honourable to British justice, 
and more calculated to promote our political character and interests 
than to suffer the continuance of an imposition obtained at our hands 
by sinister and undue means. It would manifest to the world that the 
principle of British justice is ever true to itself, and that if those 
entrusted with its administration should be betrayed into error (an 
event not impossible even from the integrity of their own minds), when 
truth shall have made its way, the hour of retribution must come, and 
the honour of the British name be completely vindicated.” 

We have seen that these ill-gotten possessions entail a heavy loss 
upon our Exchequer; that instead of receiving aid from them, our own 
subjects are taxed to make good their deficits. It may be convenient 
for us to say, that we can never recede with safety, however unjustly 
we may have advanced but it is not true. We recede when it suits us 
as we did in 1806 , when having got into what we considered at the 
time an awkward position, we abandoned it tore up our treaties without 
the least scruple, and left our friends at the mercy of their enemies. 

If then, with these facts before us, and upon full proof of the 
injustice that has been done, we should refuse to follow the example 
that has been adduced, and redress it, the verdict against us must be, 
that in matters oriental this nation has no conscience, and that it is not a 
follower of him who said : 

“I would sacrifice Gwalior, and every frontier of India ten 
times even rather than violate British good faith.” 
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Letter addressed to the Most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie, Governor- 
General of India, &c., on the Sovereign Rights of the Princes of India, 
in 1850. 

My Lord, In your Lordship’s minute of the 30th August, 1848, 
in which you assign your reasons for refusing to recognise the adopted 
son of Appa Sahib, Late Rajah of Sattara, as his successor in that 
principality, you assert it “to be established as a general rule, beyond 
cavil or doubt, that while adoption by a prince of any individual is 
valid so far as to constitute him heir to the adopter’s private posse- 
ssions, it is of no power or effect whatever in constituting him heir to 
the principality, or to sovereign rights, until the adoption so made has 
received the sanction of the sovereign power, with whom it rests to 
give or to refuse it.” And your Lordship states, that it was exclusively 
from the papers then before you that is, upon the minutes of the 
members of the Bombay Government that you came to that conclusion. 

Now, the principle thus announced by your Lordship is of the 
highest importance, not merely because it constitutes the foundation 
of your resolution regarding the unhappy Sattara dynasty, but far 
more, because, if maintained, it will necessarily lead you to a similar 
decision as to the numerous principalities of Central India, a decision, 
I confidently assert, utterly at variance with justice and good faith, 
fatal to the moral strength of the British name, rendering the most 
solemn treaties of the East India Company a snare and mockery, and 
justifying, if it do not occasion, among many millions of a brave and 
warlike people, a feeling wholly destructive of all security for the 
peace, not to say the existence, of our Indian empire. You adopted 
this principle, while yet new to Indian affairs, exclusively on the 
authority of those on whose judgment you might then not unnaturally 
rely, but of whose qualifications to advise the supreme Government in 
such a case, you now doubtless are more accurately informed, since 
it seems probable that the immediate pressure of current business, 
that admitted on defay, may have prevented" that careful research into 
the subject which you would otherwise have directed. Rut, above all, 
since your Lordship can no longer be ignorant, that the rule which you 
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consider to be established beynod “all cavil or doubt,” is in direct 
conflict with the deliberate and often reiterated judgment of your 
predecessors, I feel that, humble as I am, I need offer no apology for 
thus publicly calling upon you carefully and candidly to revise the 
conclusion which you have so unhappily and (with all respect I must 
say it) incautiously adopted. 

I make this call with the more confidence, because in the minute 
to which I have referred, while grievously mistaking the real merits 
of the question before you, you nevertheless announced the wholesome 
general principle, that ‘‘the British Government is bound in duty 'as 
well as policy to act on every occasion of acquiring territory or revenue, 
with the purest integrity and with the most scrupulous observance of 
good faith, and that where even a shadow of doubt can be shewn, the 
claim should at once be abandoned;” and I will not insult you by 
questioning for a moment the good faith in which this avowal was 
made, however much I may feel astonished that it should find a place 
in such a document, and however strongly it may evince, that the 
fairest intentions and the highest talents may fail to secure their 
possessor from being guilty of gross injustice when combined with 
despotic power. But, accepting this declaration in its plain and 
simple meaning, and utterly rejecting the notion that it can be a mere 
cover for designs of voilence and spoliation, I entreat your Lordship 
to observe that the papers which have lately been printed by order of 
the House of Commons, demonstrate, in the clearest manner, that the 
rule which your predecessors pronunced to have been established 
"beyond all cavil or doubt,” and upon which they repeatedly acted, 
was, that every Sovereig n Prince in India has an inhernt right to adopt 
a successor to his sovereign rights, and that the British Government 
is as much bound to recognize such right, as a judge is bound to 
enforce the law, without any, the slightest, pretence to the power of 
arbitrarily withholding the right which it confers upon those who sue 
for its protection. You will accordingly find that, in conformity with 
this rule, your predecessors, Lord Amherst, Lords W. Bentinck, 
Auckland, and Metcalfe, recognzied, between the years 1826 and 1846 
seven adoptions, made by reigning Sovereign Princes, and seven made 
either by the widows or mothers of deceased princes. Furthermore, in 
one instance, where there was an entire failure of heirs, a succession 
made by election of the chiefs and people of the State was instantly 
recognized, in accordance with a rule which had been laid down by Lord 
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Metcalfe in October, 1837, and adopted by the Government of India 
of that day, viz., “That where there is a total failure of heirs, it is 
probably more consistent with right that the people should elect a 
Sovereign, than that the principality should lapse to the Paramount 
state, that state, in fact, having no rights in such a case but what it 
assumes by virtue of its power.” 

The same papers will show your Lordship that all pretensions 
to deal with the Native Princes and Chiefs of India, by virtue of 
certain powers which your Lordship,' in your judgment upon the 
Sattara adoption, assumed to have devolved upon the British Govern- 
ment, as successors of the emperors of Delhi, had been formally 
abandoned bv your predecessors, and that it had been ruled by them, 
with the sanction of the Home Authorities, that in all our dealings 
with these princes, “we are to look only to the terms and spirit of 
our treaties and engagements which we have formed with them, 
and bring forward no other demand than such as in reference 
to those engagements which we have formed with them, may be indis- 
putably consistent with good faith.” And that when a question 
arose as to the sense in which the words “heirs and successors” 
should be interpreted in our treaty with the Rajah of Orcha, Lord 
Aukland at once determined it to mean “heirs by adoption”, as well 
as “heirs natural,” observing, that “upon words so distinct and 
positive, it was impossible to. raise a question.” Thus construing 
that treaty, and all other treaties similarly worded, in the teeth of 
the construction which your Lordship put upon the same words in the 
treaty with Sattara, where you determined that the words “heirs and 
successors must be read in their ordinary sense, in the sense in which 
they are employed in other treaties between states, that is, as meaning 
only ‘heirs natural’.” The same papers will show your Lordship the 
serious error into which you fell, in assuming that the Raja of Sattara 
had “obtained larger powers in respect of adoption than are enjoyed 
by old established states,” the right which he claimed being precise- 
ly the same that had been invariably recognized to all other Sovereign 
Princes, viz., the right to adopt a successor to his royal rights, in 
failure of heirs of his body — a right which, strange to say, is unequi- 
vocally admitted in the papers which authorized you to confiscate the 
principality of Sattara, upon the ground that the Rajah had no such 
right; “for,” says the minute which bears the signature of a majority of 
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the Court of Directors, . by whose vote that measure was carried, “it is 
freely admitted that if the Rajah were created a sovereign in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, he was unquestionably competent to adopt 
- a successdr to his royal rights, as well as an heir to his private estate.” 
Thes conclusion, I leave it to your Lordship to draw, seeing that you 
have unequivocally admitted that the late Rajah was such a sovereign 
as is contemplated in that paper for in the very first paragraph of 
your lordship's minute you designated him, with great truth and 
propriety, as an independent Sovereign. Recurring, then, to your 
Lordship’s frank avowal, that no claim to territory or revenue ought 
to be enforced, of which the validity is doubtful, I venture to ask 
your Lordship, whether, with the proof now before you, that your 
confiscation of the principality of Sattara was in the teeth of the law 
and custom of India, as laid down and repeatedly acted' upon by your 
predecessors, in accordance, I believe, with the judgment of every 
officer entitled to pronounce an opinion on the subject — amongst them, 
that distinguished man, Mr. M. Elphinstone, who framed the original 
treaty with the Rajah — I venture, I say, humbly, but firmly to ask. 
whether your Lordship can honestly maintain that territory and 
revenue so acquired can be retained, consistently with that “pure 
integrity, and scrupulous good faith,” which you say should character- 
ise all the dealings of the British Government with the Princes of 
India ? 

I have the honour to be. 
With great respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 

John Sullivan. 


No. 2 


On the Impolicy of Subverting the Native States of India 

The Duke of Wellington 

“In my opinion, the extension of our territory and influence has 
been greater than our means. Besides, we have added to the number 
and description of our enemies, by depriving of employment those who 
heretofore \ found it in the service of Tippoo and of the Ni2am. 
Wherever we spread ourselves, particularly if we aggrandize ourselves 
at the expense of the Mahrattas, we increase this evil; we throw out of 
employment and means of subsistence all who have hitherto managed 
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the revenue, commanded, or served, in the armies, or have plundered 
the country. These people become additional enemies, at the same 
time that by the extension of our territory, our means of support- 
ing our government and of defending ourselves are proportionally 
decreased.” 

Sir Thomas Munro 

“Even if all India could be brought under the British dominion, 
it is very questionable whether such a change, whether as it regards 
the natives or ourselves, ought to be, desired. One effect of such a 
conquest would be that the Indian army having no longer any war- 
like neighbours to combat, would ' gradually lose its military ffabits 
and discipline, and that the native troops would have leisure to felt 
their own strength, and for want of other employment to turn it 
against their European masters. But even if we could retain . the 
country quietly in subjection, I doubt much if the condition of the people 
would be better than under their native Princes. The strength of the 
British government enables it to put down every rebellion, to repel 
every foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects a degree of protection 
which those of no native power enjoy. Its laws and institution also 
afford them a security from domestic oppression unknown in those 
states; but these advantages are dearly bought. They are purchased 
by the sacrifice of independence, of national character, arid of what- 
ever renders a people respectable. The natives of the British Provinces 
may, without fear, pursue their different occupations, as traders, 
meerassadars, or husbandmen and enjoy the fruits of their labour in 
tranquility; but none of them can aspire to airiy thing beyond this mere 
animal state of thriving in peace : none of them can look forward to 
any share in the legislation, or civil, or military government of their 
country. It is from men who either hold, or who are eligible, to public 
office that natives take their character; where no such men exist, there 
can be no energy in any other class of the community. The effect 
of this state of things is observable in all the British provinces, whose 
inhabitants are certainly the most abject race in India. No elevation 
of character can be expected among men, who, in the military line, 
cannot attain to any rank above that of Subahdar (captain) where 
they are as much below an (English) Ensign as an Ensign is below the 
Commander-in-Chief; and who in the civil line can hope for nothing 

Note ‘.—Life of Sir Thomas Munro, vol. i, p. 266. 
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beyond some petty, judicial, or revenue office, in which they may by 
corrupt means make up for their slender salary. The consequence, 
therefore, of the conquest of India by the British arms would be, in 
place of raising, to debase the whole people. There is, perhaps, no 
example of any conquest, in which the natives have been so completely 
excluded from all share of the government of their country as British 
India. Among all the disorders of the native States, the field is open 
for every man to raise himself, and hence among them, there is a spirit 
of emulations, of restless enterprise, and independence, far preferable 
to the servility of our Indian subjects. The existence of independent 
native states is also useful in drawing off the turbulent and disaffected 
among our native troops.” 

Sir John Malcolm 

“I am decidedly of opinion that the tranquillity, not to say the 
security, of our vast Oriental possessions is involved in the preser- 
vation of the native principalities which are dependent upon us for protec- 
tion. These are also so obviously at our mercy, so entirely within 
our grasp, that besides the other and great benefits which we derive 
from these alliances, their co-existence with our rule is of itself a 
source cf political strength, the value of which will never be known till it is 
lost. They shew the possibility of a native state subsisting even in 
the heart of our own territories, and their condition mitigates in 
some degree the bad effects of that too general impression, that our 
sovereignty is incompatible with the maintenance of native Princes and 
Chiefs. I shall not stop in this place to examine into the truth or 
otherwise of the notion, that we have sought occasion to reduce our 
allies to the condition of stipendiaries, after having made use of them 
to serve our own purposes. It is in many cases untrue, and in all 
exaggerated; but it is very general, and forms one of the most leading, 
most plausible, and most popular grounds of combination against our 
power. This I have had ample opportunities of knowing to be a fact; 
and I am further convinced, that though our revenue may increase, 
the permanence of our power will be hazarded in proportion as the terri- 
tories of native Princes and Chiefs fall under our direct rule. Consider- 
ing as I do, from all my experience, that it is our policy to maintain 
as long as we can all Native States now existing, and through 
them, and by other means to support and maintain native Chiefs and 

Note : — Life of Thomas Munro, vol. ii, p. 465. 
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an Aristocracy throughout the empire of India; I do think that every 
means should be used to avert what I should consider as one of the 
greatest calamites, in a political point of view, that could arise to our 
empire, viz., the whole of India becoming subject to our direct rule. 
There are now none of the latter who can venture to contend against 
us in the field. They are incapable from their actual condition of 
any dangerous combinations with each other, and they absorb many 
elements of sedition and rebellion. It is further to be observed on this 
part of the subject that, the respect which the natives give to j 
men of high birth, with claims upon their allegiance, contributes 
greatly to the preservation of the general peace. Such afford an 
example to their countrymen of submission to the rule of foreigners, 
they check the rise of those bold military adventurers, with which 
India has, and ever will abound, but who will never have the field 
widely opened to their enterprizes, until our impolicy has annihilated, 
or suffered to die of their own act, these high Princes and Chiefs, who, 
though diminished in power, have still the hereditary attachment and 
obedience of millions of those classes, who are form habits and courage 
alike suited to maintain, or to disturb, the public peace.” 

‘‘Our relations with the Government of Mysore are of that deli- 
cate texture which must make them require constant attention. The 
smallest departure from any of these fundamental principles upon 
which they are grounded will infallibly lead to their ultimate dissolu- 
tion: but while they are respected, this connexion will form the bulwark 
of our strength in the South of India, and it may, in the course of events, 
be a consideration of policy to increase, instead of diminishing, the limits 
of a state which, while it affords us resources fully equal to the same 
extent of our own dominions, is exempt from some of the objections 
of rule to which these are subject, and particularly to that popular 
and in some degree true, one, of not giving sufficient employment to 
the different classes of military inhabitants.” 

Mr. Elphinstone 

“It appears to me [said Mr. Elphistone] to be our interest as well 
as our duty, to use every means to preserve the allied governments; it 
is also our interest to keep up the number of independent powers; 
their territories afford a refuge to all those whose habits of war, 
intrigue or depredation, make them incapable of remaining quiet in 
ours; and the contrast of our Government has a favourable effect on 
our subjects, who, while they feel the evils they are actually exposed 
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to, are apt to forget the greater ones from which they have been 
delivered. If the existence of independent powers gives occasional 
employment to our armies, it is far from being a disadvantage.” 

Sir Henry Russell 

“The danger that we have most to dread in India lies entirly 
at home. A well conducted rebellion of our native subjects, or an 
extensive disafection of our native troops, is the event by which our 
power is most likely to be shaken ; and the sphere of this danger is 
necessarily enlarged by every enlargement of our territory. The 
increase of our subjects, and still more of our native troops, is an 
increase not of our strength but of our weakness between them and 
us there never can be community of feeling. We must always con- 
tinue foreigners — and the object of that jealousy and dislike which a 
foreign rule never ceases to excite”. 

General Walker 

“To the imbecile and powerless state to which we have reduced 
the native Governments we must ascribe all the disorders that have 
lately disturbed the country. The first effect of their unsuccessful 
contests with us was the necessary discharge of a great part of their 
armies, who, no longer finding regular pay and subsistence, and 
having arms in their hands, have been obliged to maintain themselvs 
by robbery and violence. The same thing would have happened in 
Europe after the defeat and dispersion of the French armies, had not 
the spirit of licentiousness and rapine been restrained by the presence 
of the forces which the allies have kept on foot. By reducing the 
native powers to this weak and degraded state, we have deprived 
them of the ability, and perhaps of the inclination, of crushing 
disturbances, which they may think more hurtful to us than to them- 
selves. They may hope from anarchy and insurrection to recover 
their losses. 

“In this mixture of authority and dependence, it would be in vain 
to look for any solid or sincere alliance. They all feel a yoke which 
they would be glad to embrace any favorable opportunity of throwing 
off. The sentiment of hostility is deeply rooted and must remain so long 
as the causes exist that prodced it. Those who are bound to us appa- 
rently by the strongest ties of confederacy feel that the treaties 


Note : — Letters to Mr. Villiers, Appendix to Political Report, 1832. 
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concluded with us have not been between independent states, but 
between a sovereign and his Vassals.” 

‘‘They perceive in signing these treaties they have consigned 
themselves to a state of degrading dependence. The moment, there- 
fore, that any power appears which affords a promise of being able 
to cope with ours, they will instantly range themselves on its side. 
It is certain that we shall never have to contend with such a power. 
France, we may be well aware, is viewing our predominance in 
the East Indies with an eye of perpetual jealousy; and though sne 
may be at present too busy, or too weak, to make any great 
exertion for the recovery of her former influence, she will 
certainly avail herself of the first moment of leisure to accomplish 
that favourite object. It is in _vain to ffope that we can long exclude 
her from India. China, Siam, Avai Persia and Arabia are open to her 
enterprise and her ambition. In time and respose she will find ships. 
Her former passions will regain their influence. But is there no other 
enemy to dread besides France ? May not the policy of Russia be 
again directed towards India ? The barbarous nations that intervene 
would rather be disposed to augment her power than to oppose her 
progress. The ambition of Persia may be excited to invade this 
rich prize, and constant danger must be apprehended from the war- 
like hordes which extend from Tartary to this frontier.’' 

“It has been by this route that every invader has entered India 
from the time of Alexander down to that of Nader Shah. Instead 
of a weak and mercenary government in this direction, the security of 
India would require an independent and powerful state.” 


APPENDIX B 
No. 1 

Sketch of the State of India under its Native Sovereigns, 
from Mr. M. Elphinstone’s History of India 

The Hindoos of the age of Menu, who were contemporary with 
the age of Homer, were in advance of the Greeks of that age ; their 
instiutions were less rude, their conduct to their enemies more 
humane, their general learning much more considerable, and in the 
knowledge of the being and the nature of God, they were already in 
possession of a light which was but faintly perceived even by the 
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loftiest intellects of the best days of Athens. 

Their cloths in fineness of texture have never yet been appro- 
ached in any other country ; the brilliancy and permanency of their 
dyes have not yet been equalled in Europe ; manufactures in silk 
were known to them at a very early period, and gold and silver bro- 
cade were the favourite, perhaps the original manufactures of India. 
They had a good system of agricculture, and were familar with the 
use of the drill plough, and practised a rotation of corps. 

Their works for irrigation are upon a great scale, they have res- 
ervoirs of vast extent and magnificient embankments, both in respect 
to elevation and solidity, some which form lakes many npiles in 
circumference, and water great tracts of country. In the earliest times 
they had a thriving commerce, and the abundance of articles proves 
that there was an open trade between the different part of India. 
There was considerable traffic also between the coast of Coromandal 
and the Eastern Islands in the first century after Christ. 

“The historians of Java give a distinct account of a numerous 
body of Hindoos from that coast who civilized the inhabitants of that 
island.” The proofs of this immigration are to be found in the 
numerous and magnificent Hindoo remains which still exist in Java, 
and in the language used for historical, and religious, and practical 
compositions which is a dialect of Sanskrit. Java, indeed, at the 
end of the fourth century was found almost peopled by Hindoos, 
who sailed from Ganges to Ceylon, and from Ceylone to Java, and from 
Java to China, in ships manned by crews who professed the Brah- 
minical religion. All the descriptions of the parts of India which 
were visited by the Greeks give the idea of a country teeming 
with population, and enjoying the highst degree of prosperity. 
There were 1500 cities between the Hydaspe and the Hyphasis, while 
the numerous commercial cities and ports of trade, mentioned in the 
“Periplus” attest the progress of the Hindoos in a department which 
more than any other shews the advanced condition of a nation. The 
soldiers who opposed. Alexander were in constant pay during war and 
peace ; their bravery is always spoken of, by the Greeks, as superior 
to that of any other nation with whom he had contended in Asia i 
their policy was excellent ; justice was cheaply and speedily adminis- 
tered mainly through the instrumentality of Punchayats or Juries, 
and their system of finance rested upon the solid basis of the right 
of the- Government to a portion of the produce of the soil. Their 
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chariots were drawn in war by horses, on a march by oxen. Strabo 
makes mention of royal roads and milestones. Wheel carriages appear 
to have been in use in times of Mennu. 

From the earliest Hindoo times, indeed to the decline of the 
Mogul empire, the great roads were objects of much attention to the 
Government : and we learn from the “Periplus” that large quantities 
of goods were brought down in carts from Teigora and Plethora, two 
cities of great extent, situated on the Godavery, to the coast about 
300 years before Christ. A large part of India was under the sceptre 
of a Prince named Asoca, the extent of whose dominions is proved by 
the remote points at which his boundary columns are erected, and the 
same monuments bear testimony to the civilized character of his 
government, since they contain orders for establishing hospitals and 
dispensaries throughout his empire, as well as for planting trees, and 
digging wells along the public highways. Vicramaditya, a contempo- 
rary of the first Caesar, was the powerful sovereign of a civilized 
and populous country half a century before the commencement of 
the Christian era. 

The Hindu, as well as the Mahomedan writers, who describe the 
conquest of India in the 11th century, dwell in terms of the highest 
admiration on the extent and magnificence of Kanoj, the capital of a 
kingdom of that name, which included the territory of modern Oude. 
In the 4th century nearly the whole of India was brought, and remain- 
ed for a short period under the Mussalman rule. It is described by 
Iba Batuta, the Mahomedan traveller, as a most flourishing empire, 
its capital Delhi, with its walls and mosques, . “as without an equal on 
earth.” One of its sovereigns, Firoz Tughlak, was the projector of 
that magnificent canal which united the Jumna with the rivers of the 
Punjaub, a work that has been partially, and it is to be hoped, will 
be completely restored by the British Government. Fifty dams across 
rivers to promote irrigation, forty mosques, thirty colleges, one hundred 
ciravaasirres, thirty reservoirs, a hundred hospitals, a hundred 
public baths, and a hundred and fifty bridges, besides many other 
edifices for pleasure and ornament, were the fruits of the long and 
prosperous reign of this able and munificent Prince. 

He moreover fixed the revenues in such a manner as to leave little 
discretion to the Government agents, and gave publicity and preci- 


Note — Elphinstone, vol. i, p. 393-4. 
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sion to the demands of the' State, and established an admirable and 
well-regulated horse and foot post from the frontiers to the capital. 

Historians and travellers, Mahomedan and Christians, unite in 
bearing testimony to the prosperous condition of India during the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. 

The historian of Firoz Shah, who wrote in 1351, expatiates on the 
happy state of the ryots, upon the goodness of their homes and furni- 
ture. His reign, though not brilliant in other respects, was distingui- 
shed for the enlightened spirit of his regulations, and the extent and 
utility of his public works. He limited the number of capital, punish- 
ments, and put a stop to the use of torture and the practice of 
mutilation, which last prohibition was the more meritorious, as it was 
at variance with the Mahomedan law. 

Mido de Conti, who travelled in India about 1420, speaks highly 
of what he saw-4q Guzerat, and found the banks of the Ganges covered 
with towns amidst most beautiful gardens and orchards. He passed 
four famous cities before he reached Nurrazen, which he describes 
as a powerful place, filled with gold, silver, and precious stones. 

These accounts are corroborated by two Mussulmen, who travell- 
ed in the first part of the 16th century. The former describes Cambay 
as a remarkably well built city, in a beautiful and fertile country, 
filled with- merchants of all nations, and with artizans and manufac- 
tures like those Flanders. 

In the early part of the 16th century, the Moguls appeared on the 
scene; and Baber, the first of the sovereigns of that dynasty, although 
disliking his adopted country, speaks of Hindostan as a rich and noble 
region, abounding in gold and silver, of its swarming population, and 
the innumerable workmen that wei;© to be found in every trade and 
profession. Nor was this prosperity confined to the territories under 
Mussulman rule. The Hindoo kingdom of Bijanagar, the principali- 
ties of Malabar and Madura, were in- an equally flourishing condition. 

We have the testimony of Sir TJiomas Roe, of Tavernier, and of 
Pietro Valli, that there was rather in increase than a diminution of the 
wealth, prosperity, and good government of India during the reigns 
of Acbar, Jehangar, Shah Jehan, and the principal part of the reign of 
Aurangzebe. 

It owed much of this prosperity to the personal characters of its 
rulers. There were many most distinguished men both amongst the 

Elphinstone, vol. ii, p. 71. 
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Patan and the Mogul dynasties — amongst them Kuttub-u-deen, in the 
13th century, the most powerful monarch of the former race, was 
generally beloved for the frankness and generosity of his disposition, 
and left a permanent reputation as a just and virtuous ruler. And in 
the same century reigned the Sultana Rezia, who was endowed, says 
the historian Ferishtah, with every princely virtue. She evinced all 
the qualities of a just and able severeign, and those who scrutinised 
her actions most severely could End no fault in her, except that she 
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and renowned for his toleration, liberality, ciemency, courage tempe- 
rance, industry, and largeness of mind. He perfected the financial 
reforms which had been commenced in those provinces by Sher Shah. 
He abolished many vexations taxes, and his instructions to his revenue 
officers shewed his anxiety for a liberal administration, and for the 
ease and comfort of his subjects. 

The Italian traveller, Pietro del Valle, who wrote in the last year 
of the reign of Jehanger, Acbar’sson, A. D. 1632, bears this testimony 
to the character of that prince, and to the conditions of the people 
under his rule: — “Generally all live much after a Genteel way, and 
they do it securely; as well, because the king does not prosecute his 
subjects with false accusations nor deprive them of anything when 
he sees them live splendly and with the appearance of riches (as is 
often done in other Mohamedan countries) as because the Indians are 
inclined to those vanities.” 

But the reign of Shah Jehan, the grandson of Acbar, was the 
most prosperous ever known in India. His own dominions enjoyed 
almost uniterrupted tranquillity and good government; and although 
Sir Thomas Roe was struck 'with astonishment at the profusion of 
wealth which was displayed when he visited the emperor in his camp in 
1615, in which at least two acres wbre covered with silk, gold carpets 
and hangings, as rich as velvet embossed with gold and precious 
stones could make themj yet we have the testimony of Tavernier that 
he who caused the celebrated peacock throne to be constructed, who, 
at the festival of his accession, scattered amongst the bystanders 
money and precious things equal to his own weight, "reigned 
not so. much as a king over his subjects, but rather as a father over 
his family.” His vigilance over his internal government was unre- 
mitting, and for order and arrangement of his territory and the good 
administration of every department of the state, no- prince that ever 
reigned in India could fye compared to Shah Jehan. The whole of his 
civil and military arrangements presented an astonishing picture of 
magnificence and good order, where unwieldly numbers were managed 
without disturbance, and economy was attended to in the midst of 
profusion. 

All his vast undertakings were managed with so much economy 
that, after defraying the expenses of his great expeditions to Candahar, 
his wars in Balkh, and other heavy charges and maintaining a regular 
army of 200,000 horse, Shah Jehan left a treasure, which some reckoned 
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at near six, others at twenty-four, millions in coin, besides his vast 
accumulations in wrought gold and silver, and in Jewels. 

His treatment of his people was beneficent and paternal, and his 
liberal sentiments towards those around him, cannot be better shewn 
than by the confidence which he so generously reposed in his sons. 

So stable was the foundation upon which this prosperity rested 
that the empire continued to be in a flourishing condition for a large 
portion of the long, intolerant, and oppressive reign of Aurungzebe, 
and notwithstanding the misgovernment ... which Nadir Shah was 
enabled to carry away with him when he quitted Delhi in 1739, is proof 
that the country was still in a comparatively prosperous condition. 

Of the cha'racter of the Hindoo sovereigns who were the contem- 
poraries of the Mussulman emperors in the 14th and 15th centuries we 
know nothing; but we know that their territories had attained to a 
pitch of power and splendour which had not been surpassed by their 
ancestors. We know also that the principal administrators of the 
Mussulman dynasties, with rare exceptions, were Hindoos that they 
were entrusted with the command of armies and with the regulation of 
the finances. The ‘robber’ Sivajee, who entered upon the scene in 
the latter part of the 17th century, and who shook the Mogul empire to 
its foundations, during the reign of Aurungebe, was an able statesman, 
as well as a skilful general. His civil government was regular, and he 
was vigorous in exacting from his provincial and his village officers 
obedience to the rules which he laid down for the protection of the 
people. His enemies bear witness to his anxiety to mitigate the evils 
of war by humane regulations, which were strictly enforced. Altogether 
this ‘robber hero’ left a character which has never since been equalled, 
or even approached, by any of his countrymen. Amongst many dis- 
tinguished Princes of the Bahmani dynasty, who ruled the Deccan 
during the 15th and 16th centuries Mulik Amber was conspicuous. 
With the assistance of his Hindoo Ministers, he introduced great and 
systematic reforms, into his dominions, and converted an arbitrary 
demand upon the land into a fixed assessment. So intimate indeed 
were the relations between the two races in those times, that both 
Muguls and Patans intermarried with Hindoos. The armies of Hindoo 
Princes were sometimes commanded by Mussulman, and Mussulmen 
armies by Hindoos : and such were their notions of mutual toleration, 
that we find the Hindoo Rajah of Bijaynager in the 15th century 
building a mosque for his Mussulman subjects. The effort made by 
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the intolerant bigotry of Aurungzebe to separate the races, and to 
reduce the Hindoos agajn to a state of a conquered and infidel people, 
was a main cause of the downfall of the empire. During the reigns of 
his predecessors, the Hindoo Princes, although conquered, had been 
permitted to retain their hereditary jurisdiction, and were not inter- 
fered with in the ordinary course of their administration. They served 
the empire, therefore, with a zealous attachment, which made 
them to be considered as the props of the monarchy. His order to 
exclude them from office, and his revival of the poll-tax upon infidels, 
and other encroachments upon their rights, alienated their affections 
and made them in their hearts zealous patrons of the Mahrattas. 

Nadir Shah finally quitted Hindostan in 1739; and in 1756 Clive 
won the battle of Plassey, which virtually made us masters of the 
richest and most populous division of the empire. Of the flourishing 
state of Bengal and Behar, of the northern circars, and of that part of 
country round Madras, called the ‘Jagheer,’ when those possessions 
fell into our hands, we have unimpeachable evidence. 

No. 2 

On the State of Bengal under its Native Sovereigns. 

Those who think most favourably of Lord Cornwallis’s system, see 
in the increased population, cultivation, and internal commerce, what 
has certainly occurred- which they deny could have been experienced 
under the former regulations of the government; they even deny the 
possibility of such effects being produced under what is understood to 
have been either the Mahomedan or the Hindoo system of government. 

To so unfounded a prejudice, it might be sufficient to oppose the 
evidence of public works of ornament and use abounding through- 
out India, some of which recrll the stupendous works of the ancient 
world, and could have been effected only under tranquil and pros- 
perous governments, but on this point 1 am happy To be supported in 
the opinion of Mr. Hamilton, formerly Sanscrit Professor, whose 
knowledge of the history and literature of India give particular weight 
to his opinion. 

“I hope,” says that gentleman, “that T shall not appear inconsist- 
ent if I state my conviction that at the time of Mahomedan invasion, 
Hindostan had reached a higher degree of order, riches, and population, 
than it has since attained.” I beg it may not be imagined that 1 in 


Note : — Elphinstone’s History of India, vol. ii. 
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any degree entertain the opinion that Bengal was misgoverned until 
the English obtained possession of it. The high state of prosperity in 
which they found it would, to every unprejudiced mind, sufficiently 
repel so gross a calumny. For my own part, I not only agree with 
Mr. Hamilton in regard to the effects which have been produced under 
former governments, but perhapg go farther than he does, in thinking 
the system under which those effects were produced to be still the 
system best adapted to the genius and condition of the people, and 
that our deviations from it have been attended with inconveniences to 
the government, and evils to the people, which go far to countervail 
any good to either, that can be ascribed exclusively to the change.” 
— Mr. Davis for many years in high office in Bengal and a Director. 

No. 3 

State of Mysore and of the adjoining Territory under Tippoo 

Sultan, A.D. 1790 

“When a person, travelling through a strange country, finds it well 
cultivated, populous, with industrious inhabitants, cities newly founded, 
commerce extending, towns increasing, he will naturally conclude it to 
be under a form of government congenial to th't minds of the people. 
This is a picture of Tippoo’s country, and this our conclusion respecting 
its government. It has fallen to our lot to tarry some time in Tippoo’s 
dominions, and to travel through them as much, if not more, than any 
other officer in the field during the war; and we have reason to suppose 
his subjects to be as happy as those of any other sovereign: for we do 
not recollect of any complaints or murmurings among them : although, 
had causes existed, no time would have been more favourable for their 
utterance because the enemies of Tippoo were in power, and would 
have been gratified by any aspersion of his character. The inhabi- 
tants of the conquered countries submitted with apparent resignation 
to the direction of their conquerors, but by no means as if relieved 
from an oppressive yoke in their former government; on the contrary, 
no sooner did an opportunity offer than they scouted their new 
masters, and gladly returned to their loyalty again. 

Whether from the operation of the system established by Hyder, from 
the principles which Tippoo adopted for his own conduct, or from his 
dominions having suffered little by invasion for many years, or from 
th? effect of these several causes united, his country was found every- 

Note Moore’s Narrative of the War with Tippoo Sultan, p. 201. 
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where full of inhabitants, and apparently cultivated to the utmost 
extent of which the soil was capable, while the discipline and fidelity 
of his troops in the field, until their last overthrow were testimonies, 
equally strong, of the excellent regulations which existed in his army. 
His government, though strict and arbitrary, was the despotism of a 
strict and able sovereign, who nourishes, not oppresses, the subjects who 
are to be the means of his future aggrandisement; and his cruelties were, 
in general, inflicted only on those whom be considered as his enemies.’ 

No. 4 

State of Peishwah’s Territory, A.D. 1803 

It has not happened to me ever to see countries better 
cultivated and more abounding in all produce of the soil, as well as is 
in commercial wealth, than the southern Mahratta districts, when I 
accompanied the present Duke of Wellington to that country in the year 
1803. I particularly here allude to those large tracts near the borders 
of the Kistnah. Poonah, the capital of the Peishwah, was a very wealthy 
and thriving commercial town, and there was as much cultivation 
in the Deccan as it was possible an arid and unfruitful country 
could admit. ’’-Sir John Malcolm (vide evidence, Commons’ Committee, 
p. 41). 

No. 5 

State of Malwa 

“With respect to Malwa, I saw it in a state of ruin, caused by 
the occupancy, for a period of more than half a century, of that fine 
country by the Mahratta armies, the Pindarries, and, indeed, the 
assembled predatory hordes of all India. Yet, even at that period, 
I was perfectly surprised at the difference that exists between a distant 
view of such countries, and a nearer examination of their actual 
condition. I had ample ' means afforded to me, as the person 
appointed to occupy that territory, and to conduct its civil, military, 
and political administration, to learn all that the records of Govern- 
ment could teach, and to obtain from other sources full information of 
this country; and I certainly entered upon my duties with the 
complete conviction that commerce would be unknown and that credit 
could not exist in a province which had long possessed from its 
position, the transit trade between the rich provinces of western 
India and the whole of the north-west provinces of Hindostan as well 
as the more eastern ones of Saugur and Bundlecund, and Hindostan 

Note v — Birom’a Narrative, p. 249. 
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as well as with those of Goozerat, dealings in money to a large amount 
had continually taken place at Oogein and other cities, where soucars, 
or bankers of character and credit were in a flourishing state and that 
goods to a great amount had not only continually passed through the 
province, but that the insurance offices which exist through all parts 
of India, and include the principal monied men, had never stopped 
their operations, though the premiums rose, at a period of danger, 
to a high amount.' The native Governments of Malwa, when 
tranquillity was established through our arms, wanted nothing but 
that which the attachment of the natives of India to their 
native soil soon supplied them with, a return of the inhabitants. 
And I do not believe that in that country the introduction of our 
direct rule could have contributed more, nor. indeed so much, to the 
prosperity of the commercial and agricultural interests, as the 
re-establishment of the efficient rule of its former princes and chiefs, 
who, though protected from attack, are quite free in their internal 
administration from our interference. With respect to the southern 
Mahratta districts, of whose prosperity I have before spoken, if I 
refer, as I must to their condition before the last few years of Bajee 
Row’s misrule, I do not think that either their commercial or agricul- 
tural interests are likely to be improved under our rule, except in that 
greatest of blessings, exemption from wars which, while under our 
protection, they equally enjoy; and I must unhesitatingly state, that 
the provinces belonging to the family of Putwurden, and some other 
chiefs on the banks of the Kistna, present a greater agricultural and 
commercial prosperity than almost any I know in India. I refer this 
to their system of administration which, though there may be at 
periods exactions, is, on the whole, mild and paternal: to the know- 
ledge, and almost devotion of the Hindoos to all agricultural pursuits; 
to their better understanding, or, at least better practice than us in 
many parts of the administration, particularly in raising towns and 
villages to prosperity from the encouragement given to monied men and 
to the introduction of capital; and, above all, to Jagheerdars (Kandownos) 
residing on their estates, and these provinces being administered by 
men of rank, who live and die on the soil, and are usually succeeded in 
office by their sons or near relatives. If these men exact money at 
times in an arbitrary manner, all their expenditure, as well as all they 
receive is limited to their own provinces; but, above all causes, which 
promote prosperity, is the invariable support given to the village and 
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other native institutions, and to the employment, far beyond what our 
system admits, of all classes of the population.” — Sir John Malcolm. 

No, 6 

State of Rampore (Rohilcund) under Native Rule 

“In passing through the Rampore territory, we could not fail to 
notice the high state of cultivation to which it has attained, when 
compared with the surrounding country; scarcely a spot of land is 
neglected: and although the season was by no means favourable, the 
whole district seems to be covered with an abundant harvest. As we 
have no reason to conclude from the description we had received of 
the present Regent, that this state of prosperity had been produced by 
any personal exertions on his part, we were solicitous to trace its 
source, and to discover whether, in the nature of the tenures, the 
mode of arrangement or otherwise there were any peculiar circumst- 
ances which it might be useful for us to advert to in the course of 
executing the duty entrusted to us. The management of the Nawaub 
Fyz-oolah Khan is celebrated throughout the country. It was the 
management of an enlightened and liberal landlord, who devoted 
his time and attention, and employed his own capital in promoting 
the prosperity of his country when works of magnitude were required 
which could not be accomplished by the efforts of the individual, 
the means of undertaking them were supplied by his bounty. 
Watercourses were constructed, the rivulets were sometimes made to 
overflow and fertilize the adjacent districts, and the paternal care 
of a popular chief was contantly exerted to afford protection to his 
subjects, to stimulate their exertions, to direct their labours to useful 
objects, and to promote by every means the success of the under- 
taking.” 

“If the comparison for the same territory be made between the 
management of the Rohillas and that of our own government, it is 
painful to think that the balance of advantage is clearly in favour of the 
former. After seven years’ possession of the country, it appears by 
the report that the revenue has increased only by two lacs of rupees, 
or £ 20,000. The papers laid before Parliament shew that in twenty 
years which have since elapsed, the collective revenues of Rohilcund, 
and the other districts forming the ceded provinces of Oude, had 
actually declined £ 200,000 per annum.” 

“We could not fail, however, to observe the singular difference 
which the application of greater capital and greater industry is capable 
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of producing in the state of contiguous lands. While the surrounding 
country seemed to have been visited by a desolating calamity, the 
lands of the Rajahs Diaram and Bugwut Singh, under every disadvan- 
tage of season, were covered with crops produced by a better husbandry 
or by greater labour. It should here be explained, that the neighbour- 
ing lands alluded to in the report consisted of British territory, already 
five years in our occupation.” 

No. 7 

State of Holkar’s territory under the Government of Allia Baee. 

“The success of Allia Baee in the internal administration of her 
dominions was altogether wonderful. The undisturbed internal tran- 
quillity of the country was even more remarkable than its exemption 
from foreign attack. This was equally produced by her manner of 
treating the peaceable as well as the more turbulent and predatory 
classes; she was indulgent to the former, and although strict and 
severe, just and considerate towards the latter ... The fond object 
of her life was to promote the prosperity of all around her; she 
rejoiced, we are told, when she saw bankers, merchants, farmers, and 
cultivators rise to affluence, and so far from deeming their increased 
wealth a ground of exaction, she considered it a legitimate claim of 
increased favour and protection ... There would be no end to 
minute detail of the measures of her internal policy. It is sufficient 
to observe she has become by general suffrage the model of good 
government in Malwa ... She built several forts, and at that of 
Jaum constructed a road with great labour and cost over the Vindhya 
range, where it is almost perpendicular. Among the princes of her 
own nation it would have been looked upon as sacrilege to have be- 
come her enemy, or indeed not to have defended her against any 
hostile attempt. She was considered by all in the same light. The 
Nizam of the Deckan and Tippoo Sultan held her in the same respect 
as the Peishwah, and Mahomedans joined with the Hindoos in prayer 
for her long life and prosperity. 

“In the most sober view that can be taken of her character, she 
certainly appears within her limited sphere to have been one of the 
purest and most exemplary rulers that ever existed, and she affords a 
striking example of the practical benefit a mind may receive from 
preferring worldly duties under a deep sense of responsibility to its 
Creator.” 

Note Appendix to Political Report, 1832, pp. 36, 37. 
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No. 8 

State of Bhuvtpore under its Native Sovereigns 

“The country, though still bare of wood, has more scattered trees 
than we had seen for many days back ; and not withstanding that the 
soil is sandy, and only irrigated from wells, it is one of the best cul- 
tivated and watered tracts which I have seen in India. The crops of 
corn now on the ground were really beautiful ; that of cotton, though 
gone by, shewed marks of having been a very good one. That is 
a sure proof of wealth. I saw several sugar mills, and large pieces of 
ground where the cane had just been cleared ;/ and contrary to the 
usual habits of India, where the cultivators keep as far as they can 
from the highways, to avoid the various molestations to which 
they are exposed from thieves and travellers, there was often a nar- 
row pathway winding through the green wheat and mustard crops, 
and even this was crossed continually by the channels which conveyed 
water to the furrows. 

“The population did not seem great ; but the villages which we 
saw were apparently in good condition and repair, and the whole 
afforded so pleasing a picture of industry, and was so much supe- 
rior to anything which I have been led to expect in Rajpootana, or 
which / had seen in the Company’s territories since leaving the 
southern parts of Rohilcund, that I was led to suppose that either the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore was an extremely exemplary and parental 
governor, or that the system of management adopted in the British 
provinces was in some way or other less favourable to the improve- 
ment and happiness of the country than that of sqme of the native 
states.” 

No. 9 

State of Oude 

“We set out at half-past three, and for some time lost our 
way, there being no road than such tracks as are seen accross ploug- 
hed fields in England, the whole country being cultivated, though 
not enclosed, and much intersected by small ravines and nullahs 
... I was pleased, after all I had heard of Oude, to find 
the country so completely under the plough, since were the 
oppression as great, as is sometimes stated. I cannot think that we 

Note : — Malcolm’s History of Central India, vol. i, pp. 176, 195. 

Note : — Bishop Herber’s Journal, vol. ii, p. 361. 
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should witness so considerable a population, and so much industry 
yet that sufficient anarchy and misrule exist, the events of yesterday 
afforded sufficient reason for supposing. 

*‘We found invariable civility, and good natured people backing 
their carts and elephants to make room for us, and displaying, on 
the whole, a far greater spirit of hospitality and accommodation than 
the foreigners would have met with in London. 

“The present king is fond of literary and philosophical pursuits. 

“Saadat Ali, himself a man of talent and acquirements, fond of 
business, and well qualified for it ; but, in his later days, unhappily 
addicted to drunkness, left him a country with six millions of people, 
a fertile soil, a most compact position, and upwards of two millions of 
ready money in the treasury with well regulated system of finance, a 
peasantry tolerably well contented, no army to maintain, except for 
police or parade, and every thing likely to produce an auspicious reign. ; 

“I can bear witness certainly to the truth of the king’s statement, 
that his territories are really in a far better state of cultivation than I 
had expected to find them. From Lucknow to San dee, where I am 
now writing, the country is as populous and well cultivated as most 
of the Company’s provinces. I cannot, therefore, but suspect that the 
misfortunes and anarchy of Oude are somewhat overrated.” — P. 89. 

“He was fond of study, and in all points of oriental philology 
and philosophy, is really reckoned a learned man, besides having a 
strong taste in mechanics and chemistry.” 

‘‘Like our James I„ he is said to be naturally just and kind 
hearted; and with all those who have access to him he is extremely 
popular. No single act of violence and oppression has everpeen 
ascribed to him, or supposed to be perpetrated with his knowledge; 
and his errors have been a want of economy in his expenses, a want of 
accessibility to his subjects, a blind confidence in favourites, and, as 
will be seen, an unfortunate, though not very unnatural, attachment 
to different points of etiquette and prerogative. He is described by 
Lord Hastings as a sovereign admirable for uprightness, humanity, 
and mild elevation. 

No. 10 

State of Sattara under the Rajah Pertaub Singh 

“We have been highly gratified by the information, from time to 

Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. ii, pp. 77-79. 
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time, transmitted to us by our Government on the subject of your 
Highness’s exemplary fulfilment of the duties of that elevated situa- 
tion, in which it has pleased Providence to place you.” 

“A course of conduct so suitable to your Highness’s exalted 
station, and so well calculated to promote the prosperity of your domin- 
ions, and the happiness of your people, as that which you have 
wisely and uniformly pursued, while it reflects the highest honour on 
your own character, has imparted to our minds the feelings of unquali- 
fied satisfaction and pleasure. The liberality, also, which you have 
displayed in executing, at your own cost, various public works of 
great utility, and which has so greatly raised your reputation in the 
eyes of the princes and people of India, gives you an additional claim 
to our approbation, respect, and applause.” 

“Impressed with these sentiments, the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company have unanimously resolved to transmit to you a 
sword, which will be presented to you through the Government of 
Bombay, and which we trust you will receive with satisfaction, as a 
token of their high esteem and regard.” 

No." 11 

State of Bengal after Twenty Years’ British rule 

nxtract from Lord Cornwallis’ Minute, 2nd August, 1789 

"I am sorry to be obliged to say that the agriculture and internal 
commerce have for many years been gradually declining, and that at 
present, excepting the class of Shruffs and Bunyans, who reside almost 
entirely in great towns, the inhabitants of these provinces were advanc- 
ing hastily to a general state of poverty and wretchedness.” 

No, 12 

Present Condition of the Agricultural Population of Bengal 

“No one has ever attempted to contradict the fact that the condi- 
tion of the Bengal peasantry is almost as wretched and degraded as it 
is possible to conceive, living in the most miserable hovels, scarcely fit 
for a dog kennel, covered with tattered rags, and unable, in too many 
instances, to procure more than a single meal a day for himself and 
family. The Bengal ryot knows nothing of the most ordinary com- 
forts of life. We speak without exaggeration when we affirm, that if 


Letter of the Court of Directors, Par. Pa., A. D. 1843, No. 569, p. 1268. 
Mill, vol. V., p. 473. 
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the real condition of those who raise the harvest, which yields between 
three and four millions a year, was fully known it would make the 
ears of one who heard thereof tingle.” — Friend of India, April 1, 
1852. 

APPENDIX C 

Sir Thomas Munro on the Consequences of Disaffection in the 

Native Army 

“They (the sepoys) will learn to compare their own low allow- 
ances and humble rank with those of their European Officers — to 
examine the ground on which the wide difference rests— to estimate 
their own strength and resources, and to believe that it is their duty 
to shake off a foreign yoke, and to secure for themselves the honours 
and emoluments which their country yields.” 

“Their assemblage in garrisons and cantonments will render it 
easy for them to consult together regarding their plans; they will have 
no difficulty in finding leaders qualified to direct them; their patience, 
their habits of discipline, and their experience in war, will hold out the 
fairest prospects of success; they will be stimulated by the love of 
power and independence, and by ambition and avarice, to carry their 
designs into execution. The attempt, no doubt, would be dangerous, 
but when the. contest is for so rich a state, they would not be deterred 
from the danger. They might fail in their first attempt, but even 
their failure would not, as under a national government, confirm our 
power, but shake it to its very foundation.” 

“In such a contest we are not to expect any aid from the people. 
The native army would be joined by all that numerous and active 
class of men formerly belonging to the revenue and police departments, 
who are now unemployed, and by many now in office, who look for 
higher situations; and by means of these men they would easily render 
themselves masters of the open country, and of its revenue : the great 
mass of the people would remain quiet.” 

“The merchants and shopkeepers, from having found facilities 
given to trade which they never before experienced might wish us 
success, but they would do more. The heads of villages who have at 
their disposal the most warlike part of the inhabitants would be more 
likely to join their countrymen than to support our cause. They have, 


Life, vol. ii, p, 32. 
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it is true, when under their native rulers, often shewn a strong desire 
to be transferred to our dominion, but this feeling .arose from tempo- 
rary causes. The immediate pressure of a weak and rapacious 
government, and the hope of bettering themselves by a change. But 
they have now tried our goverment, and found that though they are 
protected in their persons and their property, they have lost many of 
the emoluments which they derived from a lax revenue system under 
their native chiefs, and also much of their former authority and con- 
sideration among the inhabitants, by the establishment of our judicial 
courts and European Magistrates and Collectors. The hope of regain- 
ing their former rank and influence would, therefore, render a great 
part of them well disposed to form any plan for our overthrow. We 
delude ourselves if we believe that gratitude for the protection they 
have received, or attachment to our mild government, would induce 
any considerable body of the people to side with us in a struggle with 
the native army. 



The Law of Inheritance to Chiefships 

As observed by the Sikhs previous to the 
Annexation of the Punjab* 

Lepel Griffin 


1 . It is necessary to consider the origin and development of the- 

Sikh Chiefships, before the rules of succes- 
The origin and growth of sion, which obtain amongst them, can be 
the Sikh Chiefships must accurately determined, for these have grown 
be considered before their up gradually and without abruptness, and 
laws can be understood have been modified, as much by a rememb- 
rance of the Hindu Code, by which the Sikhs 
were bound before they adopted the reformed faith, as by the exercise 
of almost uncontrolled power, which, in a time of licence and 
confusion, made the will of the strongest often the only law. 

2. To declare, authoritatively, the laws that prevailed among 

the Sikhs, is a matter of great difficulty, and 
The difficulty of ascertaining one which has often been pronounced impos- 
the Sikh law is very consi- sible. Principles were • little regarded by 
derable them: prescription and custom, modified by 

various disturbing influences were the only 
acknowledged guides, whilst there is no family of any importance 
which has not, when its interest has seemed to require it, denied or 
evaded the rules which it has ordinarily been content to follow. Yet 
it is possible, by a careful consideration of the precedents which Sikh 
history furnishes in abundance, to determine what were the general rules 
by which particular families, or the whole body of Sikh Chiefs, were 
commonly bound, and to declare, with tolerable certainty, the reasons 
which led to their disregard or denial, under exceptional circumstances. 

3. The Sikhs have been divided into two great classes, named 

from the districts they inhabit, the Manjha 
The two main divisions of and the Malwa, and the origin and history 
the Sikhs; into those of the of these are altogether different. The 
Manjha and Malwa ‘Manjha’ is the name of the southern portion 

of the Bari Doab, in the neighbourhood of 
the cities of Lahore and Amritsar; and the Manjha Sikhs, by a 

* Punjab Printing Company, Limited, Lahore, 1869. 
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convenient enlargement of the term, may be held to include all 
those who, at the time of the final dissolution of the Muhammadan 
power, were located to the north of the river Satlej. Malwa is the 
country immediately to the south of the same river, stretching towards 
Delhi and Bikanir, and the Sikhs who inhabit this district, being 
the original settlers and not mere invaders or immigrants from the 
Manjha, are known as the Malwa Sikhs. Their acknowledged head 
is the great Phulkian house, of which the Maharaja of Patiala is 
the representative, with the closely allied families of Nabha, Jind, 
Bhadour, Malod, Badruka, Jiundan. Dialpura, Laudgharia, Rampur 
and Kot Duna, and the more distantly connected houses of Faridkot 
and Kythal. 

4. The ancestors of the Malwa chiefs were simple Hindu peas- 

ants, mostly of Rajput extraction, who, about 
The origin of the the middle of the sixteenth century emigrated 

Malwa Sikhs from the neighbourhood of Jaissalmir. They 

were peaceful subjects of the Muhammadan 
rulers of Delhi, and strictly observed the Hindu Law with regard 
to succession to real and personal property as well as in all other 
particulars. 

5. In the course of a hundred years, in proportion as the central 

authority at Dehli grew weak, the power of 
They rise from mere the Jat settlers increased. They were malgu- 

peasants into the position zars, or payers of revenue into the Imperial 
of land-owners treasury, and made no effort to shake off a 

yoke which was in no way galling; but they 
acquired large grants of land, founded villages, and became wealthy 
and of some social importance. They continued, moreover, like other 
Hindus, to follow the ordinances of Manu and the Shastras. 

6. But at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Malwa 

chiefs abandoned Hinduism for the new faith 
They adopt Sikhism, and which was then being preached by Govind, 
gradually become indepen- the last and the most influential of the Sikh 
dent of the Muhammadan Gurus. The hundred years that followed 
Government was an era of anarchy. The great Muhammad- 

an empire was, from inherent weakness, 
falling asunder, and the Sikhs, day by day, gained power and territory 
at the expense of their nominal masters, who persecuted the new 
faith but were unable to destory it. Sikhism was then, as Muhammad- 
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anism in the seventh and eighth centuries, and Wahabeeism in 
the present, a religion of the sword, and the new converts appeared 
as ready . to fight with each other as with the common enemy, against 
whom alone they ever united. The Sikhs did not avowedly abandon 
the Hindu Codes of Law, which they had, from time immemorial, 
obeyed; and neither Nanak nor Govind had laid down new rules 
by which their followers should be bound in matt<..c> of succession 
and inheritance; but they felt a contempt for Hinduism, with its 
restrictions and prejudices, and refused to follow its precepts when- 
ever these were opposed to their immediate interests. Society was 
in a state of disintegration and demoralization. Each man did what 
was right in his own eyes, and whatever he was able to do with 
impunity appreared to him right. Widows and orphans had no helper 
against the powerful neighbours who divided their lands amongst 
them at their pleasure; and the only means by which the smaller 
chiefs could escape absorption was by attaching themselves, as feudal 
retainers or vassals, to the great houses, who were able and willing 
to protect them in return for service in the field. Thus arose the 
great Cis-Satlej chiefs, whose obscure origin and unprincipled acqui- 
sitions were ennobled by titles extorted from the/Emperor of Delhi, 
who was still the nominal ruler of the Malwa, and who was too 
weak and timid to refuse to honour the men whom he knew to be the 
most formidable enemies of his power.' 

7. At the beginning of the present century the fate which the Cis- 
Satlej chiefs had so often brought upon others 
The reasons which led seemed likely to become their own. Ranjit 
them to seek the protection Singh, Maharaja of Lahore, having reduced to 
of the British Government submission the chiefs in the neighbourhood of 

his capital, determined to conquer the whole 
country to the south of the Satlej, as far as the river Jamna, which, he 
believed, he might safely accomplish without coming into collision 
with the English power. The condition of the Cis-Satlej States 
eminently favoured the success of his design. Jealous of each other, 
and with no common bond of union, now that the Muhammadan power 
had finally collapsed, they would, one by one, have fallen victims to 
the energy and determination of Ranjit Singh, whose ambition knew 
no limits and no scruples, and to whom the very names of honour and 
pity were unknown. The Malwa chiefs saw their danger in time, 
and, at the very moment when their annihilation seemed inevitable. 
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.threw themselves on the mercy of the British Government, which, 
pfter much hesitation, accepted the position and declared the Cis- 
Satlej’ territory under its protection. 

8. Then followed a period of unbroken security, during which 

the strong power which prevented any attack 
The period of quiet during from without, insisted upon tranquility within, 
which Sikh laws became and maintained the smallest as well as the 
somewhat consolidated largest States in the possession of the dignity 

and power which they had possessed when 
first they claimed its protection. It was during this period that the 
rules of succession became, to a certain degree, uniform and consistent 
although it will be understood that these are but comparative terms 
when applied to laws that prevailed in a society so exceptionally consti- 
tuted, which had learned so lately the advantages of order, and which 
had been accustomed for so long to consider license synonymous 
with liberty. 

9. The effect of the Satlej campaign of 1 845-46 was almost precisely 

similar to that caused by the campaign of 1866 
The war of 1845 made great in Northern Germany. Tne British Govern- 
changes in the relations of ment, which had, for years, deplored a state 
t the British Government of things which it was unable, without breaking 

with the Cis-Satlej State faith with the chiefs, to rectify; which had 

seen the people oppressed and ground down 
by petty tyrants, who possessed absolute power in their respective 
States, seized the opportunity which the folly and ingratitude of the 
chiefs had given, to inaugurate a new order of things. The most important 
chiefs alone were permitted to retain their power, while that of the sma- 
ller ones was taken altogether away : they were declared mere Jagirdars 
of the British Government, and the whole of their territories was 
placed under the control of British Officers and British Courts of law. 

10. It will thus appear that the Malwa chiefs have passed through 

/ ' several distinct periods of development. First, 

The Malvya chiefships have the mere cultivators of the lands on which, as 
gradually developed immigrants, they had settled; then, the owners 

of those same lands. Next came the period 
of conflict with the Muhammadan power during which the chiefships 
grew up gradually and naturally, followed by the period of tranquillity 
which was the consequence of their claiming British protection. The 
last period saw the maj'ority of them stripped of the power which they 
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had infamously abused, and which it was a misfortune to the country 
that they ever had possessed. 

11. There is no gradual development such as this to be traced 
in the history of the Sikh chiefs of the Manjha. 
The Sikh Chief of the Man- Scarcely more than a hundred years ago, the 
jha had an origin very majority of them were cultivators of the soil, 
different from that of the enjoying none of the consideration which the 
Malwa chiefs Cis-Satlej chiefs had, for long, received from 

the Court of Delhi. With the last invasions 
of Ahmad Shah and the Afghans, they rose to sudden power, and 
every man who had energy and courage gathered a band of marauders 
about him and plundered the country, seizing and holding whatever 
lands he could. Many of these Sikhs crossed the Satlej and ravaged 
the country to the very gates of Dehli; while some of them seized large 
tracts of land Cis-Satlej, which they continued to hold against all 
comers, by the sword alone, a tenure altogether different from that of 
their Malwa neighbours, and more resembling that of a Norman baron 
settled in the Welsh Marches, seven hundred years ago. 

The ascendancy of the Sikhs in the Panjab Trans-Satlej, was but 
‘ brief. Maharaja Ranjit Singh subdued them 

The rise of Maharaja Ran- one by one; Ramgharias, Bhangis, Kanheyas, 
jit Singh to power, and its ' all the great houses fell in turn, and so corn- 
effects pletely, that the chiefships became merely 

nominal, dependent on the will of the Sovere- 
ign of Lahore; while the laws of succession were practically swept away 
before they had time to crystallize into their natural form. It will thus 
be readily perceived that it is in the Cis-Satlej States alone that a 
search for precedents, which may throw some real light on Sikh practice 
is likely to be successful. One great Trans-Satlej chief alone, Sirdar 
Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, the grandfather of the present Raja of Kapur- 
thala, held his own against the ambition of the ruler of Lahore; but he 
had large Cis-Satlej possessions, which were under British protection, 
and he held up the name of England as a shield against the Maharaja 
successfully, though it is certain that the British Government would 
not have interfered to save his estates in the Jalandhar Doab, with 
which, they had no possible interest. This Sirdar, then, must be consi- 
dered as a Cis-Satlej chief, and his family has commonly followed the 
usages of the Malwa Sikhs. 

12. The ordinary rule of succession to Sikh chiefships was equal 
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division among the sons, and primogeniture 
Primogeniture only obser- lias only prevailed in the three principal bran- 
ved in the principal ches of the Phulkian family, namely, Patiala, 

Phulkian families Nabha and Jind, and perhaps in the connected 

house of Faridkot. The declarations of the 
chiefs themselves can be depended upon but little, for they have 
asserted different principles at different times, to serve their immediate 
interests. In the course of the dispute regarding the succession to the 
Jind State, in 1836, the agents of Patiala, Kythal, Naba and Bazidpur 
declared — 

“It would seem that Jind has been taken possession of by the 
British Government in consequence of the 
The chiefs declare descendants of Bhup Singh having received 

that primogeniture is the a separate maintenance, and having long 
rule of Phulkian and lived apart from the elder branch of the 

Bhaikian families family, but there is nothing unusual in 

such a circumstance, but, on the contrary it 
is in exact conformity with the uniform practice of the houses 
of Phulkian and Bhaikian, in which the eldest son always 
succeeds to the whole estate, with the exception of small 
portions set apart for the maintenance of younger children.” 

13. The Phulkian family, however, consists, as has before been 
shown, of eleven houses, and in a dispute 
They nevertheless twenty which, in 1816, had arisen between two of them, 
years before declared the namely Badruka and Bazidpur, the very chiefs, 
rule was equal partition who, in 1836, declared that primogeniture was 

among the sons the universal rule, wrote to Sir David Ochter- 

lony that the customs of the smaller Phulkian 
houses prescribed an equal partition of inheritance among the sons. 

A third case yet more strongly shows how little weight can be 
placed on the formal declarations of the chiefs. 
In the dispute between the On the death of Raja Sahib Singh of Pattiala, 
Raja of Patiala and his his second son, Ajit Singh advanced a claim 
brother they assert both to haif the territory. This claim was submit- 
positions alternately ted to the different Phulkian chiefs for their 

opinion. They declared Ajit Singh entitled 
to an equal share of all the ancestral estates of his father, in accor- 
dance with the custom of the protected Sikh States generally, and the 
Phulkian houses in particular. Yet, subsequently, swayed by other 
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motives, several of the chiefs addressed the resident at Dehli to the 
effect that their former statement was only given at the request of 
Sirdar Ajit Singh, and that the true rule of succession among them was 
that the whole estate devolved on the eldest son, subject to a provision 
for the younger sons. 

The truth lay between these conflicting statements, nor have the 
Phulkian or Bhaikian chiefs ever adhered uniformly to one rule or the 
other, and the disputed cases which were referred to them were 
decided by no fixed law. Yet it is evident that primogeniture has 
prevailed only in the three families of Pattiala, Nabha and Jhind, and 
all the others have adopted the custom of equal partition among sons, 
with the exception of those cases in which Pattiala arbitrarily, and for 
reasons of its own, has awarded a larger share to the eldest, the second 
or even the youngest son. Under the influence of this rule of equal 
partition the Bhadour estate has been broken up into several chiefships 
that of Malod into two, and in the same way with other families. 
Even in these three exceptional cases the deviation has only taken place 
within the last hundred years, and contrary to what they, with the 
exception of Pattiala, declared, so lately as 1836, to be their own law 
of inheritance. 1 And although Pattiala, Nabha and Jhind have adhered 
to the rule of primogeniture, yet even these have made attempts to set 
it aside, as, in 1812, when Raja Bhag Singh of Jhind desired his second 
son Partab Singh to succeed him, and delivered a paper to that effect 
to Sir D. Ochterlony, which the British Government declined to 
sanction. 

Precedents from Phulkian 14. There are numerous precedents in the 
families showing that pri- Phulkian families which will support the 
mogeniture was not the above position. 

rule amongst them (a) Sirdars Dip Singh and Bir Singh divided 

The State of Bhadour the estate between them. 

(b) On the death of Sirdar Bir Singh, his three sons, Jawahir Singh, 
Jaimal Singh and Jaggat Singh, divided his possessions equally, except 
that the eldest received a somewhat larger share ( Sirdari kharch) as the 
representative of the family, and on the death of Jowahir Singh, without 
male issue, his estate was assigned, by Pattiala, to Khazan Singh, the 
son of the second brother. 

(c) Sirdar Mohr Singh of Bhadour had three sons, Amrik Singh, 

1. Letter of Mr Clerk, 30th November, 1836, to Mr, T. Matcalfe. 
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Samand Singh and Sujan Singh. On his death, the estate was divided 
between them equally, except that Samand Singh, the second son, 
received a somewhat larger share than his brother. 

(d) Sirdar Man Singh had two sons, Dalel Singh and Bagh Singh. 

The State of Malod On his death, the elder brother took two-thirds 

of the estate, and the younger, one-third. 

(e) On the death of Sirdar Dalel Singh, his two sons, Fateh Singh 
and Mith Singh, divided the estate in the same proportion. This 
decision was given by Pattiala, and pleased neither party, but they 
afterwards agreed to it; and the sons of Fateh Singh and Mith Singh 
followed the same rule, as did Bagh Singh, their uncle, so that the 
Malod custom may be affirmed to be that, of two sons, the elder takes 
two-thirds and the younger one-third of the estate. 

(f) In 1815, a dispute arose between the two Badruka Sirdars, 

Karam Singh and Basawa Singh, as to their 
The State of Badruka respective shares, and the former, with the 

Pattiala Raja, addressed General Ochterlony 
to the effect that the smaller Phulkian families inherited equally. The 
two Sirdars accordingly divided the territory between them in equal 
shares. 

(g) Sukha Singh and Bhagwan Singh, the sons of Basawa Singh, 
divided the estate equally between them. 

15. The Bhaikian families, although they protested that their 
rule was primogeniture, could not prove it 
Precedents in the Bhaikian to have been so. The fact was precisely the 
family showing that rule of reverse. Gurbaksh Singh, the head of the 
primogeniture which they Bhai family of Kythal, died in 1755, leaving 
profess was not observed five sons, Budh Singh, Desu Singh, Takht Singh, 
by them. Dhanna Singh and Sukha Singh, among whom 

his estate was equally divided. Desu Singh 
became the most powerful, but this was only by his own conquests. 
His son Buhal Singh succeeded, not as the eldest, but because his 
brother Lai Singh, who had rebelled against his father, was in confine- 
ment at the time of Desu Singh’s death. Lai Singh, however, escaped, 
defeated and murdered his brother, and seized the whole estate. This 
was the first occassion on which the chiefship and estate-of Kythal 
went to one son, and it was by force of arms and not by custom. 
The rule of primogeniture was, after this, naturally asserted by Bhai 
Lai Singh, to cover his own illegal seizure of the estate. In the-same 
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manner, on the death of Bhai Basdwa Singh, first cousion of Bhai 
Lai Singh, his territory was equally divided between his sons, Panjab 
Singh, GulAb Singh and Sangat Singh. 

16. The Phulkian and Bhaikian houses are the only ones which 
have even pretended to follow the rule of 
Precedents among other primogeniture universally, and it has been 
Siko chiefships proving that shown that this pretence is contradicted by 
primogeniture was not the the facts. With regard to other chiefships 
Sikh rule, but partitipn, Cis and Trans-Satlej, the rule of equal par- 
more or less equal, among tition was general, although where one son was 
the sons. the favourite of his father he might receive a 

larger share of the estate, and this, irrespective 
of his being the elder or younger; other cases there were in which 
the brothers quarrelled, and each seized whatever share he could of his 
father's estate, in defiance of all laws of succession. This was not 
uncommon in early Sikh days, but not so common as to make the law 
of succession doubtful. Tha elder son moreover generally received a 
somewhat larger portion known as Kharch Sirdari, as being the repre- 
sentative of the family, and to maintain the chiefship, but the division 
was practically equal. 

(a) Shahabad — On the death of Sirdar Karam Singh, his four 
sons, Ranjit Singh, Kharak Singh, Sher Singh and Kahn Singh divided 

he property. 

(b) Kapurthala— Raja Nihal Singh desired to leave his princi- 
pality to his youngest son Suchet Singh, and it was only the remonst- 
rance of the British authorities which caused him to abandon the 
design. He then, by will, divided the estate among his sons, giving 
larger share to the eldest. 

(c) Sialba — Sirdar Hari Singh divided his estate between his two 
sons, giving a larger share to the younger. 

(d) Sindhdnwdlia— On the death of Sirdar Didar Singh, his sons 
Gurbuksh Singh, Amir Sjngh and Ruttan Singh succeeded equally. 

(e) Attari — Sirdar Jodh Singh left two sons, Partap Singh and 
Chattar Singh, who succeeded equally to the estate. 

(f) In the same family the three Sirdars now living at Attari, 
Jiwan Singh, Hari Singh and Ajit Singh hold the jagir of Shaikoran, in 
equal shares, and it will so descend to their heirs. 

(g) Bhangi— Sirdar Gujar Singh, the head of the Bhangi confe- 
deracy, and an independent chief, divided his possessions between his 
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two elder sons Sukha Singh and Sahib Singh. 

(h) Thanesar — This estate, on the death of Sirdar Mit Singh, 
was divided between his two nephews Bhag Singh, and Bhanga Singh, 
in what is termed the Panjtu proportion ; Bhanga Singh although the 
younger, receiving 3/5ths, and Bhag Singh, the elder, 2/5ths only. 

17. On failure of male heirs, the estate according to ordinary 
Sikh law, descends to the widow for her life. 
The succession of the This rule, which is asserted by all the 

widow, failure of male principal families, with the exception of the 

issue Bhaikian and the Singhpurias, is very much 

modified in practice. It will readily be 
understood that at a time when possessions which had been won by 
the sword had to be held by the sword, the succession of a woman, 
with the customary attendants of anarchy, favoritism and weakness, 
which left the state a prey to its powerful neighbours, was viewed with 
dislike and suspicion. Sikh women have shown themselves often 
capable of ruling with vigour and ability, and such examples as Rani 
Aus Kour of Pattiala, Rani Dya Kour of Amballa, and Mai Sadda 
Kour, for long the acknowleged head of the great Kanheya confederacy, 
will always be remembered by the people with respect; but as a rule 
they were only distinguished from the women of the rest of India by 
a looser morality, and their succession to a chiefship was usually the 
precursor of its ruin. To obviate such a calamity . Sikh custom 

asserted the right of the brother of the 
The custom of chaddar- deceased to marry his widow, and thus to 

dalna or karewa succeed, through the woman, to the estate. 

The right lay with the elder brother but 
the widow was often allowed to make her choice, which naturally often 
fell on the younger brother of her husband. This form of marriage 
was known as karewa (karl hut, a woman who has been married), 
or chaddar -ddltta, (‘throwing sheet’), from the chief ceremony observed. 
The * karewa ’ marriage was universally acknowledged as lawful, among 
the Jat Sikhs, and the issue as competent to succeed to landed and 
personal property; but it has never been considered of equal sanctity 
and authority with the regular marriage, vyah or shadi; which is 
contracted with a virgin; although the issue of the latter would, 
ordinarily, in case of dispute as to succession, be considered to have 
an equal claim, though this was sometimes denied, and the children of 
the regular vyah took precedence of the issue of the karewa. 
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The families of Pattiala, Nabha and Jhind have, of late years, 
agreed to abandon this custom altogether, it being now unnecessary, as 
the succession has been declared by Government to remain always with 
male heirs; but, as will hereafter be shown, they have frequently 
observed it in former years. 

The karewa marriage is strictly that performed with a brother’s 
widow only, and although it is also known as chaddar-dalna, yet; this 
term is of a more extended meaning, and includes an informal marriage 
with women other than the brother’s widow. 

Among the Sikhs the first wife would often be married with the 
orthodox ceremonies, and wives married subsequently by the simpler 
ceremony, which, in many cases, was little more than an excuse for 
concubinage, nor were such wives considered as the equals of the one 
first married. If the women so married were of the same caste or 
tribe as the husband, and with whom he could lawfully have contracted 
a regular vyah, the issue was legitimate and competent to succeed; 
but if, as was often the case, they were of a different caste or got 
(clan), the issue was not considered as equal that of the vyah, and the 
wife was never permitted to eat with the wives of the husband’s caste 
(got kunala). The informality of the custom caused it justly to be 
viewed with suspicion, and there have been many cases in Sikh families 
of women, who were no more than ordinary concubines, claiming, on 
the death of their lord, the estate for themselves or their sons, as 
lawful wives married by chaddar-dalna . 

With regard to the seniority of widows, and the marriage of 
sons, the opinion of all the chief Sikh fami- 
The seniority of widows lies Cis-Satlej is unanimous . 2 The Pandits 
and the marriage of sons to whom the question was referred, declared 

the law to be that of the Mitakshara, which, 
in a house where there are many wives, asserts her to have senio- 
rity who is of the same caste as the husband. But this point of 
caste the Sikhs do not much regard, and she is the eldest wife to 
whom the chief was first married, a wife married by shadi ranking 
before her taken by chaddar-ddlna. 


2. Patiala, Jind, Khythal, Nabha, Thanesar, Bassi, Buria, Bhurtghar, Chichrowli, 
Shahabad, Jagadri, Buria and Gadowli, Vide their replies of 10th January 
1828; also those of Pandits Dias Raj, Chandar Man and Misr Rikhi Kais of 
Patiala, of the same date. 
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The elder son loses his position should he be married subsequently 
to his younger brother. The unanimous opinion of the chiefs above 
referred to was as follows: — 

“If there be two uterine brothers betrothed in two families, and 
if from any cause the marriage of elder brother cannot take place 
and the parents of the girl to whom the younger brother is betro- 
thed be importunate for the marriage, the father will not permit 
this younger son to be first married, because the performance to 
forefathers of the funeral rites, &c., from the hands of an elder son 
could not take place unless he had been married prior to his 
younger brother. The marriage of the elder must, therefore, pre- 
cede. If the yotinger son, from the importunity of the girl’s 
parents, be first married, and his elder brother afterwards, then the 
performance of the funeral obsequies to his forefathers are prohibited 
to him, and it may be said the younger takes the place of the elder 
by reason of his being first married.” 

The seniority of the wives does not however affect the succe- 
ssion of the sons. It has been shown that a 
Chundaband and Bhaiband preference is sometimes given to the children 
the two ordinary modes of of an orthodox over the issue of an irregular 
partiton or chaddar-dalna marriage, but in other cases 

the sons share equally. 

Two methods of division, however, prevail among families in 

/ - * 

which the right of primogeniture is denied, known as chunda-band and 
bhai-band. According to the first named, the estate is divided equ- 
ally between the mothers, for their respective issue ; and, in the 

second, it is divided equally among all the sons. Supposing a 

man to have left two wives, the elder having one son and the 

second three ; by chunda-band division, the one son of the first wife 

would take half the estate, and the three sons of the second would 
divide the other half between them : by bhai-band division, all four sons 
would share equally. The custom of chunda-band was almost entirely 
confined to the Sikhs of the Manjha, while in the Malwa equal 
division was the rule. 

18. The following are cases which prove the existence of the 
custom of chaddar-dalna, or karewa and its 
Precedents showing the legal value, in many of the principal Sikh 
custom of chaddar-dalna or families, 
karewa in the chief families 
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(a) Pattiala. Raja Amar Singh married by chadar-ddlna the 
widow of his brother Himmat Singh, who died without male issue 
and succeeded to the whole estate. 

(b) Nabha. Hamir Singh married, in the same manner the widow 
of his brother Kapur Singh, who died without issue and succeeded 
to the estate. Raja Jaswant Singh was the issue of this marriage. 

(c) Jind. Sirdar Gajpat Singh married by chaddar-ddlna the 
widow of his brother, Alam Singh, who died without male issue. 

(d) Thanesar, InderSen married a woman named Hurruh, by 
whom he had a son Nodh Singh, who adopted the Sikh faith. On 
the death of Indar Sen, his brother Chandar Sen married the widow 
by chaddar-ddlna, the issue being Bhag Singh and Bhanga Singh, the 
chiefs of Thanesar. 

(e) Thanesar, On the death of Sirdar Mehtab Singh, 1 is brother 
Gulab Singh, married the widow and secured the estate. 

(f) Shahid, Sirdar Dharam Singh and Karam Singh were 
uterine brothers. On, the death of the former, the latter married his 
two widows Hukma and Desa by karewa, Hukma bore him two 
sons, Gulab Singh and Mehtab Singh. The latter died, leaving two 
widows, Karam Kour and Sahib Kour. The surviving brother Gulab 
Singh married Sahib Kour by karewa. 

(g) Rupar, Sirdar Hari Singh, a Manjba Sikh, married' one 
Rajan, no connection of his own, by chaddar-ddlna. The two sons of 
this marriage, Sirdars Dewa Singh and Gharrat Singh, became, one, 
chief of Sialbah, and the other, chief of Rupar. 

(h) Lundhi. Durgaha Singh was first married by vyah to Par- 
dhaun. He then married, by karewa, Berin the full sister of Pardhaun 
who was a widow, and had been married to a distant relative of his 
own. The estate was divided among the sons of Pardhaun, and 
Berin by chunda-band. 

(i) Mustafabad. Sirdars Mehtab Singh and Mirza Singh were 
uterine brothers. On the death of Mirza Singh his brother married the 
widow by chaddar-ddlna. 

(j) Kalsia, Sirdar Jodh Singh, Chief of Chhichhrouli, was 
the issue of a chaddar-ddlna marriage contracted by Gurbuksh Singh 
with a widow, of his tribe, but not previously connected with him. 
It is however also asserted that Jodh Singh was illegitimate, and 
that his mother was never married to Gurbuksh Singh. 

(k) Btfqfour. Sirdar Kehr Singh married the widow of his 
brother Mehtab Singh. 
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(l) Lashkar Khan. Sirdar Mohr Singh, head of the Nishanwala 
confederacy, married by chaddar-dalna, the widow of his elder brother 
Anup Singh, and obtained the chiefship and property. 

(m) Ladwa. Sirdar Gurdit Singh married the widow of his bro- 
ther Sahib Singh, and obtained the chiefship. 

(n) Rangar Nangal. Sirdar Wazir Singh married, by Chaddar- 
dalna, the widow of his brother Jamiyat Singh, who bore him Arjan 
Singh, and a daughter, who was married to Raja Dev Indar Singh of 
Nabha, and became the mother of the present Raja. 

All these precedents have been taken from the families of Jat 
Sikhs, resident both in the Manjha and Malwa. But to all Sikhs of 

Brahman or Khatri origin, the re-marriage of 
Among Sikhs of Brahman widows, generally, and the marriage of a 
or Khatri origin the cus- brother’s widow in particular, is odious and 
tom of chaddardalna is not unlawful, nor can the issue of such marri- 
allowed, nor are the issue age legally inherit. Raja Tej Singh of Lahore, 
of such a marriage com- the Commander-in-Chief of the Sikh army, 
petent to inherit was a Gour Brahman by birth, and adopted 

Sikhism in order to push his fortune more 
successfully at Lahore. In his old age he married the' widow of his 
cousin Kishen Singh by what was called chaddar-dalna, and this lady 
some time after bore a son, Narindar Singh. The child is, however, 

incompetent to inherit ; the issue of a chaddar-dalna marriage con- 
tracted by a Brahman Sikh being illegitimate, and Harbans Singh, 
the brother of Tej Singh, and adopted by him before the birth of 
Narindar Singh, has inherited all the property. The Sikhs of Brahman 
origin are few in number, but they maintain some of their Hindu 
prejudices and exclusiveness ; although they are regarded as out- 
casts by orthodox Brahmans, who will only give them their daughters 
in marriage for very large sums of money, and even then girls are 
considered as dead, and have no further communication with their 
own family. 

This is certainly the practice among Gour, Kanoujha, Sarrarieh 
and Dubbeh Brahmans. The Sarsut Brahmans, who are the most 
numerous in the Panjab, are more liberal, and do not refuse inter- 
course with one of their number who has become a Sikh. Even 
among these stricter classess the son of a Brahman Sikh may recover 
the position forfeited by his father, as Raja Harbans Singh has done. 
He has not taken the pdhul, the Sikh baptism, and follows the 
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ordinary Brahminical customs. That the feeling of caste superio- 
rity is not altogether lost when a Brahman voluntarily abandons his 
caste, is shown by the refusal of Sirdar Bhup Singh of Rupar to 
betroth his daughter by a Brahmani woman whom he had married 
by chaddar-dalna, to Dalip Singh, Maharaja of Lahore. 

The priestly family of Bedis are Khatris. Bishan Singh, the son of 
the famous Bedi Sahib Singh, married by 
The Khatri Sikhs chaddar-dalna, a widow of a family not related 

to him, and had issue Attar Singh, the father 
of Babas Khem Singh and Sampuran Singh. These last, though men 
of great influence among the Sikhs, are still considered as illegitimate, 
their father being the issue of a chaddar-dalna, marriage, and cannot 
marry into families for their inferior rank and influence. Attar 
Singh inherited a mere fraction of the large estates owned by his father, 
and his sons Khem Singh and Sampuran Singh lost even this; although, 
during the regency, they received small grants from the ancestral 
jagirs at Shahpur and Nasirpur. 

Other Khatri Sikh families are those of which Sirdars Jowahir 
Singh Nalwa and Jhanda Singh Botalia are the respective heads, but 
in neither of these had there been an instance of a chaddar-dalna 
marriage. 

19. The right of widows to inherit was denied by the Bhaikian 
family of Khythal, and by the Singhpuria 
Precedents regarding the Sikhs. The latter, however much they may 
right of widows to inherit have denied the right, practically admitted 
in the Bhaikian and Singh- it by allowing the custom of chaddar-dalna 
puria families. They were marriage to be observed in their family, 
generally excluded Sirdars Budh Singh and Sudh Singh Singh- 

puria were full brothers. On the death of 
the latter, Budh Singh married his two widows, Sada Kour and 
Sukh Devi, and by these ladies he had six sons, who inherited two- 
thirds of the estate by chunda-band, the other third being inherited 
by Amar Singh, born by a former regular marriage, thus proving 
that the issue of a Icarewa marriage was entitled to share equally with 
those of the more orthodox vyah. 

The Bhaikians, however, did not permit the custom of chaddar- 
dalna, but the absolute denial of the right 
Chaddar-dalna not observed of the widow cannot be maintained in the 
among the Bhaikians presence of existing facts. 
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The general rule was certainly against the widow, as the following 
precedents will show: — 

(a) Bhai Gurdit Singh died without male issue, but leaving a 
widow; his two brothers, Lai Singh and Basawa Singh, 
divided the estate between them. 

(b) Bhai Charhat Singh died without male issue. His widow 
only received maintenance from Bhai Karam Singh, the 
brother, who inherited the estate. 

(c) Bhai Bahai Singh died without male issue, and Lai Singh, 
his younger brother, took the estate, giving a village to each 
of the widows. 

(d) Bhai Budha Singh died without male issue, leaving four 
brothers, Dhanna Singh, Desu Singh, Takht Singh, and 
Sukha Singh. The three latter of these took the whole estate, 
to the exclusion of the widow. 

20. In three cases at least, in the Bhaikian family, the right of 

the widow to inherit was distinctly allowed. 
Precedents in favour of the The first was on the death of Bhai Takht 
widow's right to inherit in Singh, one of the four sons of Bhai Gurbaksh 
the Bhaikian family Singh, the real founder of the family. His 

widow, Mai Sukha, not without opposition, 
inherited the estate of her husband, and held it for three years, when 
Bhai Lai Singh, Gurdit Singh, Basawa Singh and Karm Singh attacked 
her possessions, and having bought over the zammdars, divided the 
estate between them. The second case, of Rani Rattan Kour, is of a 
similar character; for although, on the death of her husband, she 
held the property four or five years, she was then ejected by the 
brothers of her husband, who divided it between them. Both these 
cases show a right, at first allowed, but subsequently over-ridden 
by violence and fraud.. 

21. The third case is especially valuable, as the discussion on 

its merits, in 1811 and 1812, by Sir David 
The Kakrala case Ochterlony, when the claim of the widow 

was admitted, and in 1818, on her death, by 
Mr. C.T. Metcalfe, and Captain Birch;' Assistant Resident at Karnal, 
throws considerable light on many obscure points of Sikh law. 

Bhai Karam Singh was the son of Dhanna Singh, and succeeded 
to his estates. He died_jn 1810, leaving a 
The death of Bhai widow, Mai Bhagbhari, and three daughters, 

Karam Singh all married, but only one, the wife of Sirdar 
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Hamir Singh of Mani Majra having children. Bhai Lai Singh; 

the first cousin of Karam Singh, and head of the Kythal 
family, immediately claimed the estate. Sir David Ochterlony 
endeavoured at first to induce Lai Singh to relinquish his claim, 
or the widow to accept a compromise, but this, she considering 
her right absolute and indefeasible, declined altogether to do. She 
was willing, however, to relinquish her claim in favour of Atnar 
Singh, one of her grandsons by the wife of Sirdar Hamir Singh, 
and this Sir David was willing to recommend for sanction. 

The Phulkian Rajas at first declared in favour of the widow, but, 
subsequently, at the instigation of Bhai Lai 
The conflicting opinions Singh, asserted, in a document which Sir 
of the chiefs , David Ochterlony stigmatized as framed, in 

his judgment, for the purpose of fraud, 
injustice and deception, that the widow had no right to inherit. 
That the chiefs asserted whatever was their interest or policy, without 
any regard to truth, is evident from numerous disputed cases in the 
first half of the present century, and as to Bhai Lai Singh's of the 
right of the widow, it is notorious that he did oppose, and by his 
influence and power, prevent Basawa Singh, his first cousin, taking 
possession of Tunansu, the estate of his full brother Gurdit Singh, 
on the plea that the right of succession lay with the widow, and that 
for a considerable time she did exercise real authority and actually 
enjoy the revenue of these lands, and, nominally; both, till the day 
of her death. 

The British Government, in 1812, decided in favour of the widow 
Mai Bhagbari, and she held the whole estate 
The decision of Govern- until her death in April 1818. She left a will in 
ment favor of her grandsons, the children of the 

Raja of Mani Majra, of whom the younger was 
her favorite kinsman, and was generally understood to be her adopted 
son, Bhai Lai Singh of Khythal at once asserted the claims which had 
been denied in 1812, in favour of the widow, and this time with 
more success. 

In deciding in favor of Mai Bhagbari, in 1812, the Government 
had declared that the future descent would be 
The case re-opened in 1818 considered on the death of the Rani, as cir- 
cumstances might alter it. The claimants were 
(1)- Bhai Lai Singh, first cousin of Karam Singh, Mai Bhagbari’s hus- 
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band; (2) Sirdars Goverdhan Singh and Amar Singh, sons of the Raja 
of Mani Majra; (3) Rani Rattan Kour; (4) Sirdar Gulab Singh of 
Thanesar; and (5) Bhai Basawa Singh; and these claims it will be con’ 
venient to consider separately. 

22. Bhai Lai Singh brought forward the same arguments which 
he had before used, that females were exclud- 
The several claims : ed from succession according to the custom of 

Bllai Lai Singh the Bhaikian house. This has been shown to 

be untrue, and force not custom had alone pre- 
vented women from obtaining what was generally acknowledged to be 
their rights. A declaration of Guru Ram Das to the effect that the 
Bhaikians should adhere to the Khatri rule of inheritance and exclude 
women, was an invention easy to make, and, of course, difficult to dis- 
prove, were it not that Bhai Lai Singh himself had allowed on a former 
occasion the right of women to inherit. 

(2.) Goverdhan Singh and Amar Singh, the sons of the Raja of 
Mani Majra, claimed, through their mother 
The Mani Majra Sirdars Rani Chand Kour, the youngest daughter of 

Rani Bhagbari, and produced, in support, a 
will said to have been executed in their favor, but to which there were 
no witnesses except her own officials, it being stated that no chief liked 
to affix his signature to the document and thus incur the wrath of 
the powerful Lai Singh. It was, moreover, notorious that the Rani 
had long wished to adopt Amar Singh, the younger of the Raja’s 
sons. He was about eleven years old at the time of her death, and 
had generally lived with her at Kakrala, from which place his marriage 
had taken place with a girl of the Balchappar family. The question 
of the validity of wills and the power of the widow to adopt will 
hereafter be considered. 


(3) Rani Rattan Kour was the childless widow of Bhai Hardas 

Singh, son of Karam Singn and Rani Bhagbari. 
Rani Rattan Kour She founded her claim on the fact that her 

husband would have succeeded as heir had he 

been living. 

(4) Sirdar Gulab Singh of Thanesar claimed through his wife 

Sahib Kour, the second daughter of Rani 
The Thanesar Chief Bhagbhari, who had borne him no children. 

The eldest daughter, Rattan Kour, he truly 
stated, had for long resided with her mother at Kakrala, and had a 
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village assigned for her support. 

(5) The last claiment was Bhai Basawa Singh, the first cousin 
of Bhai Lai Singh, with whom he claimed an 
Bhai Basawa Singh equal share of the estate. 

23. The Government might have treated the estate as an escheat 

without any impropriety. No one of the claims was good in law. Bhai 
Lai Singh, as a collateral, was not entitled to succeed. The Mani 
Majra chiefs were sons of a daughter, through whom the right to 
succession does not pass. Rani Rattan Kour had no claim through her 
husband, he having died in the life-time of his father. Gulab ; Singh 
of Thanesar claimed through his wife, who had no claim to succeed 
her mother : and Basawa Singh was, as a collateral, in the same 

position as Lai Singh, and, moreover, he had signed a document 
by which he relinquished all claim to the Kakrala estate, in favour 
of Lai Singh. The Government had, however, no wish to take the 
estate, and in January 1819, the Governor General decided that — 

“In order to preserve the territory of Kakrala undivided, 
as well as to continue it in the family to which it has hitherto belo- 
nged, and to prevent its being merged in the possessions of another 
family; with a view also to obviate the difficulty of superseding the 
claim of the elder married daughter of the late Karam Singh in 
favour of the younger daughter or her children ; the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to resolve that the chiefshipand terri- 
toiy of Kakrala shall devolve on the representative heir of the late 
Bhai Lai Singh, the existing head of the house of which Karam 
Singh was a member.” 

24. The claim of Rani Rattan Kour was not, as the preceding 

case has shown, allowed, and it may be con- 
A Widow whose husband sidered as an invariable rule, against which 
has died during the life Rattan Kour could produce no precedent, 
of his father has no claim that a widow whose husband has died during 

the life-time of his father has no claim what- 
ever to inherit. One celebrated precedent did, however, exist, 
namely, Mai Sadda Kour Kanheya, whose case will be hereafter 
referred to, but which was of so exceptional a nature that it is value- 
less as proving a custom. 

25. Although the right of tfie widow to inherit was generally 

admitted, and can even be proved to exist 
The rights of the widow in families in which it was most pertinaciously 
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constantly refused, and denied, yet it is not to be supposed that in 
in practice she only sue- rude times, when might was right, women 
ceeded when no brother or were able to sustain their claim with any 
nephew of the husband great success. To go beyond the Phulkian 
existed family, to other Sikh houses in the Cis-Satlej 

States, it will be found that, in practice, 
in the generality of cases in which the widow succeeded, it 
was from failure of brothers or nephews of her husband, and that 
where they existed, they succeeded, to the prejudice of the widow. 
The custom of karewa marriage, of course, chiefly accounts for this, 
the brother inheriting not from the deceased, but through the widow 
whom he married, and who had no power to prevent his thus 
obtaining possession of the property. 


Cases in which the right 
of the widow has been 
admitted, whether from 
failure of brothers or nep- 
hews or from her own 
superior right being allo- 
wed. 

Lahore 


(a.) On the death of Maharaja Kharak Singh of Lahore and 
his son Nao-Mihal Singh, the widow of the 
former. Rani Chand Kour, was a claimant for 
the throne, and her right was admitted by 
a large and powerful party in the State, not- 
withstanding the existence of several reputed 
children of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Prince 
Nao-Nihal Singh died the day after his father, 
previous to his installation as Maharaja, so 
that his widow Sahib Kour was unable to 
put forward any personal claim, though her 
declaration that she was pregnant, at once 
invalidated the claim of Rani Chand Kour to more than the regency, 
since, if a son were born to Rani Sahib Kour, he would naturally be 
the heir to the throne. There can still be no doubt that had 
Prince Sher Singh been the true son of Ranjit Singh, known as such 
by the people, he would have succeeded to the throne without 
opposition. 

(b.) Mai Sadda Kour was the widow of Sirdar Gurbuksh Singh 
Kanehya,-who died in the lifetime of his father Jai Singh, chief 
of the great confederacy, which ruled the northern portion of the 

Bari Doab. Her husband was killed in 1784, 
leaving no male issue, and his father then 
divided the whole estate, including the jagirs 
of Gurbuksh Singh, over which the latter never 
appears to have had any absolute control, 


The case of Mai 
Kour, which 
tional 


is 


Sadda 

excep- 
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chunda-band, or equally between the issue of wives. Mai Sadda Kour 
on the death of Jai Singh in the 1796, succeeded to the half of the 
estate, which may be assumed as her husband’s share, and subse- 
quently to almost the entire remainder of her father-in-law’s pro- 
perty, which had been made over to his younger sons Nidhan Singh 
and Bhag Singh. 

The question of the nature of Mai Sadda Kour’s possession of 
the Kanheya territory has lately assumed 
The question of the nature additional interest from a claim advanced by 
of Mai Sadda Kour’s ten- Shahzadah Shahdeo Singh, son of the late 
ure of the Kanheya estates Maharaja Sher Singh of Lahore, Sadda Kour 
has lately been re-opend had one daughter, Mehtab Kour, married to 
by Shahdeo Singh Maharaja Ranji! Singh, and, of this union, 

Sher Singh was the reputed issue. The claim 
of Shahdeo Singh is to the lands held by his father, who obtained 
by gift or inheritance from Mai Sadda Kour, his grand-mother, or 
through his mother Mehtab Kour. But the estates could not so devo- 
lve according to Sikh law. Sadda Kour obtained them on her father- 
in-law’s death, not by right; for her husband had died in the life- 
time of his. father, who had left two other sons his lawful heirs, 
but because she was a woman of the greatest courage and ability, and 
the chiefs of the Kanheya confederacy desired her for their leader, 
while her brothers-in-law were feeble and unable to oppose her. 
But Sadda Kour had no power to bequeath her estates, nor could 
her daughter’s son inherit them from her, as there is no succession in 
the female line, nor could he inherit them from his mother, who was 
incompetent to hold them, and as a matter of fact never did hold 
them. The question of succession in the female line will be re- 
ferred to at greater length hereafter. 

(c) Rani Dya Kour and Sukhan were the widows of Sirdar 

Bhagwan Singh of Dialgarh, who died in 1812 
Dialghar without issue. The estate, which was worth 

nearly a lakh of rupees a year was divided 
equally between the widows who held it till their death. 

(d) The chiefship of Ambala was one of the most important of 

those held by widows south of Satlej, and 
Ambala was worth nearly Rs. 60,000 a year with many 

subordinate vassals. Sirdar Gurbuksh Singh 
died in 1783, leaving neither sons, brothers nor nephews. His widow, 
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Dya Kour, succeeded to the estate, which she held till her death in 
1823; when it lapsed to Government. 

(c) Rani Nand Kour, the widow of Sirdar Jaimal Singh, succeeded 

to the estate of her husband, who died in 1817 
Buria without male issue. Gulab Singh, a uterine 

brother of Jaimal Singh, was set aside in favor 
of the widow, though the asserted illegitimacy of his birth influenced 
the decision of the Government. He however succeeded eventually to a 
great part of his brother’s possessions, and, on the death of Nand 
Kour in 1835, to the share held by her. 

(d) Mai Dya Kour succeeded to the estate of her husband. 

Sirdar Sher Singh, on his death, without any 
Bilaspur near male relative. 

(e) This case is precisely the same as the preceding, No male 

relation of Sirdar Bhagel Singh was living at 
Chiloundi the time of his death, and his two widows, 

Raj Kour and Ram Kour, succeeded him. 

(f) The chiefship of Thanesar affords two precedents of a rather 

conflicting nature. Sirdar Bhanga Singh left 
Thanesar a son Fateh Singh, and a widow Mai Jiah. 

The former succeeded his father, and died in 
1819, leaving two widows, who did not directly inherit, but the estate 
went to Mai Jiah, who governed in the name of her deceased son, to 
the exclusion of her two daughters-in-law. She died in 1836, and the 
widows then succeeded, and on the death of the last, Chand Kour, 
in 1850, the territory escheated to Government. 

Sirdar Bhag Singh, the brother of Bhanga Singh, left four sons, 
only one of whom, Baj Singh, left issue, Jamiyat Singh, who succeeded 
to the whole estate, both of his father and his uncles, to the exclusion 
of his uncles’ widows. 

(g) The three widows of Sirdar Sadda Singh, Raj Kour, Hukm 

Kour and Sukha, succeeded to the estate of 
Dhanoura their husband, who had apportioned it 

among them during his lifetime. His 

nearest male relative was a nephew, who made no claim at his uncle’s 
death; but when Raj Kour died in 1824, the Government allowed him 
to succeed to her share. 

(h) Mai Dharmo, widow of Hamir Singh of Salimpur, succee- 

ded her husband, who left no near male 
Salimpur relation. 
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(i) Sirdarni Jousa succeeded her nusband Bhag Singh, in the 

chiefship, no brother or nephew of the Sirdar 
Balchappar surviving. 

(j) Sirdarni Ind Kour succeeded her husband, Dulcha Singh, 

whose only near male relation was an ille- 
Rudhour gitimate nephew, disqualified from succe- 

ssion. 

(k) The same was the case with Sirdarni Gowra, widow of 

Mustafabad Mehtab Singh of Mustafabad. 

(l) Sirdar Dhanna Singh of Firozpur died in 1819, leaving a 

widow, Lachman Kour, who succeeded to the 
Firozpur estate, although the deceased chief had both 

brothers and nephews. One of the latter, 

Bhagel Singh, during her absence on pilgrimage, in 1823, seized the 
territory; but he was forced by the Lahore Maharaja, at the instance 
of the British authorities, to give it up; the Maharaja acknowledging 
the complete right of the widow, who held possession till her death 
in 1835. 

26. In addition to the cases given above, in which widows have 

succeeded to their husbands’ estate, reference 
Othe instances, in which the may be made to the families of Lashkar Khan, 
widow succeeded on failure Tirah, Shahbad, Bhoh, Babial and Nilwah, 
of male issue, brothers or in all of which the widow or widows have 
nephews of the husband inherited, failing sons, brothers or nephews 

of the deceased chief. 

27. The instances in which the widow has been passed over in 

favor of relations of the husband are so 
Cases in which the widow numerous, both among the Manjha and 

has been superseded by Malwa Sikhs, that it is not necessary to do 

relations of the husband more than note a few of them. Supersession 

of the widow was the rule, and her succession 

the exception. 

(a) Sirdar Hari Singh Bhangi was succeeded by his brother 
Jhanda Singh, and he again by his brother Ganda Singh, though both 
chiefs had left widows. 

(b) hirdar Jassa Sihgh Ahluwalia, left a daughter and two 
widows, but a distant cousin inherited the estate. 

(c) Sirdar Mehtab Singh Dulehwala left two widows, but his 
brother Gulab Singh succeeded him. 
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(d) Sirdar Kapur Singh Faizullahpuria, dying without male 
issue, was succeeded by his nephews to the exclusion of the widow. 

But the majority of cases in which brothers have obtained or 
appeared to obtain, preference to the widow, are those in which she 
has been re-married by chaddar-dalna, her power over the property 
naturally ceasing, but her rights as the legal heir nevertheless being 

acknowledged. 

28. The joint succession of widows is not, by any means, an in- 

variable rule. Many instances can be quoted. 
Joint succession of widows such as Dialgarh, Dhanoura, Chiloundi, Mus- 

tafabad and Nilwal, in which the estate has 
been divided between the widows. In others it has gone to the elder 
widow alone, the younger receiving a maintenance. 

But a division having taken place between the widows; on the 
death of one, the other has no claim to succeed 
One widow has no claim to her share; which reverts to the next of kin 
to succeed to the share of of the husband in the male line, if any exist, 
another deceased or, in default, lapses to the paramount 

power. 

The case of the Dialgarh estates will illustrate this as well per- 
The case of the Dialgarh haps as any other. 

Sirdarnis 

Sirdar Bhagwan Singh left two widows, Dya Kour and Sukhan, 
but neither son, brother or nephew. The Government desired to make 
an arrangement by which the elder widow, Dya Kour, should retain 
the estate, the younger receiving an allowance therefrom. But this 
compromise Sukhan steadily refused, and, in 1817, the estate was 
divided between them. In 1828 Rani Daya Kour died, and Sukhan 
immediately claimed to succeed. Had she agreed, in 1817, to allow 
the estate to remain undivided, she might possibly have had some 
pretension to succeed, there being no near male heirs, but there was 
no shadow of claim as against the right of the paramount power to 
resume a lapsed estate held by a separated heirless widow, and the 
share of Daya Kour was accordingly resumed by Government. 

29. One case of an entirely exceptional nature must here be 

referred to, in which one widow succeeded 
The case of Ganowli, in to the share of another. Sirdar Gainda Singh, 
which one widow inherited of Ganowli, having no child by his wife 
from the other Sukhan, contemplated a second marriage. 
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which coming to her knowledge, she proposed that he should 
marry her full sister Raisa, which he accordingly did. Gainda 
Singh died in 1791, and the two sisters held the estate in common 
till the death of Sukhan, when Raisa retained the undivided 
property, which consisted of four villages dependent on the 
Chichrowli chief. 

This case stands almost alone, and the reasons for the sister 
succeeding the sister are quite intelligible, though the principle is 
not generally allowed. The only other case in point is that of 
Thanesar, where, on the death of Sirdar Fateh Singh, in .1819, his 
mother managed the property, although there were two widows of 
her son living. On her death, in 1836, ,the widows succeeded jointly. 
Rattan Kour, the elder died in 1844, and Ch and Kour, the younger, 
then held the whole until her death. On the other hand, there are 
numerous instances showing that the right of one^, widow does not 
pass to another. Rani Aus Kour of Patiala received an estate of 
Rs. 5,00,000 which on her death was again included in the State 
lands, though other widows of the Maharaja survived. The case of 
Chiloundi is also in point. Raj Kour and Ram Kour, the widows 
of Sirdar Bhagel Singh, succeeded him, and after a long quarrel, a 
partition of the estate was made between them, through the neigh- 
bouring chiefs. Raj Kour died soon after, and, in 1809, Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh took her share as an escheat. 

The rule of the Sikhs was that a separated portion of a domain 
descends to heirs of the person last in 
The general principle as possession; for, the moment an estate becomes 
understood by the Sikhs separated, each portion acquires the charac- 
ter of a separate domain, and descends to 
its nearest male heir, failing whom, it lapses to the supreme power. 
Any other rule would manifestly be most inconvenient, especially in 
a State where there were many widows, as the amount of territory 
gradually vesting in the widow longest surviving, would probably 
exceed that held by the real head of the family. 

30. Daughters or their children were incompetent to succeed to 
an estate, even in default of sons, widow, 
Daughters and their issue brothers or nephews. The reason of this is 
were incompetent to sue- that a girl is married immediately on her 
ceed arriving at the age of puberty. She is then 

considered to have severed all connection with 
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Instances in which the 
claims of the daughter 
and her sons have been 
disallowed 
Kakrala. 


her father’s family, and to be only allied to that of her husband, 
from whom alone she is able to inherit. Scarcely a single instance 
can be alleged throughout the whole of the Sikh States, in which the 
female line has succeeded to chiefships or landed property. Were 
such a practice to prevail, estates would pass into the possession of 
other families, and the claims of elder daughters and grand-children 
would be likely to be superseded by those of younger daughters and 
their offspring. 

The Kakrala case has been commented on at some length, from 
which it appeared that on the death of Mai 
Bhagbhari, leaving three daughters and two 
grandsons, these were all passed over in favor 
of Bhai Pertap Singh, the elder son of Bhai 
Lai Singh of Kythal, a cousin of Mai Bhag- 
bhari’s husband. 

Sirdar Jassa Singh, of Kapurthala, left a daughter, married to 
Sirdar Mohr Singh, of Fatehabad, who, on his 
Kapurthala father-in-law’s death, without male issue, 

claimed the property through his wife, but 
the claim was disallowed and the estate went to a second cousin. 

A still more significant instance is that of Sirdar Sham Singh Karora- 
Singhia who left only a daughter, who became 
Krora Singhia confedracy the mother of Rattan Singh of Buria. Neither 

she nor her son obtained the estate, which was 
divided among the chiefs of the Sham Singhia confederacy. Nor was 
this a mere exercise of superior force, but in strict accordance with 
the principle excluding all descendants of the female line, the confer 
deracy representing the paramount power, to which the estate lapsed 
failing heirs in the male line, to be subjected to a re-divison among 
the several chiefs. 

The widows of Sirdar Bhagel Singh, of the same confederacy 
obtained his territory, although a daughter, married to Sirdar Jhanda 
Singh, Dullehwala, was living and had male issue. 

^\.§irdarSadda Singh, Pan jgharia, left an only daughter, married to 

Sodi Jai Singh, the High Priest of the Sikhs, 
Panjghar yet, on Sadda Singh’s death, his grandson, 

Sodi Uttam Singh, vainly endeavoured to ob- 
tain the estate. 

One or two instances there may have been of a descendant on the 
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female side becoming possessed of an estate. 
No legitimate succession but this was by force, not by iaw. For exam- 
on the female side, though pie: Jodh Singh, grandson of Rani Rajindar, 
there may have been occo- the daughter of Sirdar Bhumia Singh of 
sional usurpations Patiala, usurped her possessions, and held 

them for some months, when he was mur- 
dered, and the rightful heir, Chur Mai, brother of Rani Rajinder’s 
husband, succeeded. 

31. The right of adoption, so far as it might confer on the 
person adopted (paktlc or potrela) a claim to 
Adoption inherit a chiefship or estate, is not allowed, 

either among the Manjha or Malwa Sikhs. The 
Adoption is not allowed British Government, desiring to perpetuate 
confirming any right to su* the .more important families, has granted 
cceed to a chiefship to certain of them the right of adoption, 

but this is a new right not before 
acknowledged. But, nevertheless, instances have occurred of 
chiefs, without male issue, adopting heirs, who have been permitted 
to succeed; but these cases, like Jhanda Singh Bhangi, the adopted 
son of Sirdar Hira Singh, and Nar Singh of Chamyari, the adopted &on 
of Sirdar Sawal Singh, who, with the sanction of the Gurmata, the 
Sikh national assembly, succeeded to all that chief’s estates, belong to 
the early days of Sikh history, when there was no paramount power to 
claim the escheat. 

There is, however, no instance of inheritance by the adopted son 
of a widow. Rani Bhagbari desired to adopt, or did adopt, Amar 
Singh, the son of Raja Hamir Singh of Mani Majra, but her making 
a will also in his favor showed that she knew such adoption to be 
invalid, and, in the subsequent succession, both adoption and will 
were disregarded. 

Rani Dya Kour, of Ambala, in the same way, desired to adopt 
her sister’s son, but this was not permitted, and Sirdarni Dya Kour, 
of Bilaspur, adopted in succession, or desired to adopt, Sobha Singh, 
the eldest son of Sirdar Jodh Singh, of Kalsia and Raja Singh, her 
sister’s son, neither adoption, however, having any effect upon the 
eventual descent of the property. 

Mai Lachman Kour, of Firozpur, adopted Bishan Singh, no 
relation of her own or her husband’s, but on her death, in 1835, 
the claim to inherit was refused, and the estate lapsed to Government. 
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That adoption was not generally permitted is abundantly proved 
by the numerous lapses' which fell to both the British Government 
and to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, none of which would have taken place 
had the chiefs or their widows been competent to adopt. 

32. Sir Henry Lawrence, writing, in 1844, on this subject, ob- 

serves — “It will be gathered from all I have 
The opinion of Sir H. Law- said that I do not consider that the rules of 
rence and Captain Murray succession in the protected Sikh States have 
on the subject of adoption, hitherto been based upon the laws of Hindu 

inheritance : if they had" been, we could not 
have inherited a single estate : for the husbands of each of these 
widows permitted by us to succeed their husbands would have adopted 
children, as several chiefs and widows have endeavoured to do, but 
notoriously against the practice of their sect. The Mai of Chiloundi, 
the oldest in the protected States, being so well aware of this that 
last August, when I was in her neighbourhood, she begged my inter- 
ference to secure a single village for a lad of her adoption; and Rani 
Sukhan of Dialgarh’s whole thoughts are turned to obtaining a small 
reversion to her brothers. The Sirdar of Rupar is also bent upon 
making “interest for the son of bis daughter. All these facts go to 
prove, not only that the Hindu laws of inheritance have not been 
acted upon, but that the chiefs are well aware of what has been the 
practice.” 

In the same way, Captain Murray, writing to Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke in 1827, on the subject of the adoption of the younger son of 
Sirdar Ajit Singh of Ladwa by the widow of Sirdar Dulcha Singh of 
Rudour, his grandmother, says — “Such an adoption may hold good 
according to the Shasters, but in my judgment, they are more app- 
licable to private and personal property than to public Sirdaris, 
and the general practice of the country favors this opinion. Were 
the Muhammadan and Hindu Laws of Inheritance as inculcated by 
the Sharah and Mitakshara to be made the rule for our guidance, 
very few, if any, of the many principalities would remain entire, 
and a common distribution of landed property would become uni- 
versal, to the destruction of estates and annihilation of the chiefs.’’ 

The recognition of the adoption of her daughter’s son was 
refused to the Sirdarni of Rudour, and, on her death in 1828, the 
estate lapsed to Government. 

33. There have been many doubts expressed as to the extent 
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to which illegitimacy bars succession among 
Illegitimacy— An illegiti- the Sikhs; but after a careful consideration 
mate son has no claim of the customs of the principal families, it 
whatever to succeed may be laid down as a general and undoubt- 

ed rule that an illegitimate son has no claim 
whatever as against a legitimate son. He will be entitled to maint- 
enance from the estate, but to nothing more. Nor, where nc 
legitimate son exists, has the right of the illegitimate son been allowed ; 
but the inheritance has passed to the widow, the brother or the 
nephew, or has lapsed to the paramount power, and this principle 
has been maintained by the British Government itself. 

The late Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, writing in May 1853, on 
The opinion of the late Vice- the Ahluwalia case, which has lately been 
roy in the Kapurthala case, again before Government, took a somewhat 
on the subject of illegitimacy different view of the question. 

‘‘It is asserted,” he writes, “by the present Raja that both his 
brothers are illegitimate; that their mother was a mere slave girl, and 
that by the Hindu law they would not inherit. These arguments the 
Chief Commissioner does not consider to be tenable. In. a caste so 
low in the social scale as that of the Ahluwalia family, bastardy would 
never be a sufficient cause for setting aside the rights of male children. 
The ceremony of marriage among all the various races which are to be 
found among the Sikh persuasion, is but lightly regarded. The mere 
fact of a chaddar-dalna (throwing a sheet) over a female is universally 
considered to be a complete acknowledgement that marriage has taken 
place.” 

The fact that the marriage ceremony among the Sikhs was often of 
so simple a character, and so easily performed, is a strong argument 
against the claims of the issue of a woman with whom no such cere- 
mony can be proved to have been performed. It has been before 
shown that the chaddar-dalna marriage was fully accepted by all the 
Manjha and Malwa Sikhs as amply sufficient to give the woman the 
full status of a wife, and to legitimatize her issue, who succeed equally 
with the issue of the orthodox marriage; that the chief reigning families 
among the Sikhs to-day, are sprung from chaddar-dalna marriages; and 
that the custom has only been abandoned lately by the Phulkian houses, 
for the simple reason that the Supreme - Government has granted to 
them the right of adoption, and has enjoined the rule of primogeniture 
and the exclusion of females from the succession. The karewa marriage, 
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which transferred the rights of the widow to the next surviving brother, 
has consequently become unnecessary, as the widow, in these families, 
has, now, no transferable right. 

34. There are degrees even in bastardy: and an illegitimate son 
born of one mother might have preferential 
Illegitimacy however is of rights to a son born of another. Two cases 
different kinds and some may be quoted as examples of this. Sirdar 
illegitimate children are Bhanga Singh of Thanesar left a son, Sahib 
held in more consideration Singh, born of a slave girl, who was declared, 
than others in consequence of his illegitimacy, ineligible to 

succeed conjointly with his legitimate brother. 
He received, however, a provision of nine and a half villages, which 
descended to his son Bishan Singh. 

Sirdar Dulcha Singh of Rudour was succeeded by his widow, his 
nephew Dasundha Singh being illegitimate, the issue of a woman 
whose husband was living, and who had eloped or been forcibly 
abducted by Sirdar Prem Singh. On the death of Ind Kour the widow, 
Dasunda Singh put forward his claim, alleging that he did not obtain 
the estate on the death of Sirdar Dulcha Singh, as widows had prior 
rights to uterine brothers and nephews, but his claim was altogether 
disallowed; and the chiefs of Patiala, Nabha, Jhind and Kythal, whose 
opinion was asked by Captain Murray, in 1827, declared that Sahib 
Singh of Thanesar was of better blood than Dasundha Singh of 
Rudhour, as being born of a girl who was at 'least the property of her 
master, while Dasunda Singh was merely the issue of an adulterous 
connection. 

This claim was brought forward again, in 1837, by Fateh Singh, 
the son of Dasundha Singh, who had died, and was again rejected as 
preposterous. The opinion of the chiefs was again asked, and they 
were unanimous in condemning it; Patiala alone, for interested reasons 
of its own, favoring Fateh Singh’s claims. Even the .aged widow of 
Sirdar Bhagel Singh, who might be supposed to desire the estate to 
remain in the family, wrote to Sir George Clerk to say that she consi- 
dered the British Government the only heir to Rudour and to the 
estate that she herself possessed, but that, in the event of the Supreme 
Government relinquishing its rights in Rudhour, she was prepared to 
claim it in virtue of her husband’s supremacy over all the Krora Singhia 
misl, and that, on her demise, should the Supreme Government still 
renounce its right to Rudhour and Chiloundi, she knew no heirs but 
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the Brahmans of Hardwar, on whom, in such a contingency, she begged 
that the estates might be allowed to devolve. 

35, Again, the son of a girl who had come as a virgin to the chief’s 

family, as an attendant on his first wife, is 
The distinction which exists considered as of higher position and as enti- 
between legitimate and tied to a larger maintenance than one born of 
illegitimate concubinage an ordinary slave girl, or of a widow taken 

into the zanana after the death of her first 
husband. This distinction between legitimate and illegitimate con- 
cubinage is perfectly well understood, and a similar practice prevails 
among the ruling Rajput houses, where the sons of women who have 
come as virgins, attendants on a bride, into the chief’s house, have 
succeeded to the throne, and have in any case been treated with the 
highest consideration. 

36. An interesting case with reference to the question of legiti- 

macy is that of Baidwan, decided by the 
The case of Baidwan, and Government of India in March 1828. Sirdar 
the claim of Basawa Singh Jassa Singh was one of three brothers, who had 

divided the patrimony between them. He 
died, leaving a widow. Sahib Kour, and a concubine, Khem Kour, by 
whom he had a son, whose claim to inherit was at once advanced. 
The mother, Khem Kour, did not pretend to have been married to the 
chief, though she was of respectable birth. She had been first married 
north of the Satlej, and on her husband’s death had lived for 15 years 
with her parents. Here Jassa Singh saw her, and, as she was a near 
relation of his wife, took her to his home and had by her a son, 
Basawa Singh. 

On the death of Jassa Singh, in 1827, the succession of this child 
was permitted by the Political Agent. The brothers, however, opposed 
it, and after enquiries, which satisfied the Agent of Basawa Singh's 
illegitimacy, he recommended that he should be set aside, an allowance 
of Rs, 1,000 being assigned to him and his mother. But they would not 
accept this arrangement, and petitioned the Supreme Government, who 
instituted enquiries, and till the year 1835 the case remained under 
investigation, when it was finally compromised by the parties them- 
selves. Of the illegitimacy of the child there was no doubt, and he 
was properly set aside. No marriage had ever taken place with the 
mother on the part of Jassa Singh, and this she had herself acknowled- 
ged. But on this occasion was raised the question whether a man 
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could legally be married by the karewa ceremony, to a more distant 
relation than his brother’s widow, and the chiefs were asked their 
opinion by direction of the Agent Governor General (7th February 

I83 3 ). 

This question again involved that of the legality among Sikhs 
of the re*marriage of widows. 

The difference which exists between the karewa marriage with 
a brother’s widow, and the same ceremony. 
The legality of the re-mar- or, more strictly speaking, chaddar-dalna, 
riage of widows with any other woman, has been already 

explained (para 17). 

The re-marriage of widows is common among the Sikhs, not 
alone with a brother’s widow, but, generally, on the death of her 
husband, a Sikh widow, whose ideas of freedom are very different 
from those of her Hindu countrywomen, marries again, the man of 
her choice, and her right to do this, if there be no brother of her 
late husband to claim her, is universally admitted. Sikh widpws 
marry sometimes even a third husband, this marriage being known 
as threwa. Notwithstanding this liberty allowed to Sikh women, the 

pratice of Sati or widow burnning, was 
■Sati was a common practice prevalent both in the Punjab proper and in 

the Cis-Satlej State till 1846, the last instance 
being the widow of Sirdar Sham Singh Attariwala, who burnt herself 
with her husband’s clothes, the day after the battle of Sobraon. 

37. Illegitimate children have occasionally inherited, such as 

Jodh Singh Kalsia, Dewa Singh and Charhat 
Illegitimate children have Singh of Rupar, Budh Singh Bulaki, and 
never Inherited except in Gulab Singh of Sounti, but these instances 
the early Sikh days, and occurred in the early days of Sikh ascendancy, 
when no legitimate claim- and where no opposing claims of widows or 
ant existed brothers existed to such succession ; and it 

may be generally affirmed that, during the 
last fifty or sixty years, no acknowledged illegitimate issue has been 
permitted to succeed to an estate, even where no legitimate male 
issue, brothers, nephews, or widows existed, nor before that time, 
conjointly with or to the prejudice of the legitimate heirs. 

38. The custom of making a testamentary disposition of pro- 
Transfer of estates by will perty prevails among the Sikhs, to a limited 

extent ; but the power of the testator is 
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strictly limited,' and must not be exercised contrary to the 
acknowledged rules of succession. For example, a testator could 
not bequeath his estate to a brother, when he had sons living : 
but he might leave all his property to his younger son, 'with a 
bare maintenance to the elder, provided that the custom of 
primogeniture had not been adopted in his family, nor an invariable 
rule of equal division. Should the father have disowned his son he 
may leave the estate to his grandson, but having these, or one of 
these, living, he cannot bequeath the estates to any one else. 
In the Cis-Satlej States wills have been generally executed with the 
endeavour to strengthen an illegal or extravagant claim, and they 
have, in most cases, been successfully disputed, but the power to 
dispose of landed property by will, within certain limits, has never 
been denied. 

39. A widow in possession of a chiefship has no power to be- 
queath it by will. . Several times the attempt 
A widow has, in no case, has been made, but in no case with success, 
the power to execute a and her power, indeed, only extends over 
will, or to dispose of real personal property, which in her lifetime, she 
property may give to her daughter. The right of the 

widow to succeed, failing male issue, does not 
confer upon her any absolute proprietary right, and she is consid- 
ered merely as holding the estate in trust for others, with no right 
to dispose of more than the income. The Raja of Mani Majra, it is 

true, in 1818, declared that a widow had, both by the Shastra and 

Veda, the full right to will away her husband’s territory and chief- 
ship, but he only made this assertion because his own son was then 
hoping to succeed through the will of a widow, and the assertion 
was palpably false, as testamentary dispositions of property are 
unknown to Hindu Law, and even had a widow such power by Shas- 
tras, she certain tly had not by Sikh custom. 

40* Several cases of considerable interest connected with wills 
Lave occurred since the British connection 
Will cases— that of Raja with the Punjab. First, in order of time, i6 

Bhag Singh of Jind in 1813 that of Raja Bhag Singe of Jind, who died in 

June lSl3, leaving three sons, Fateh Singh, 
Partab Singh and Mehtab Singh. A year before his death he had 
deposited with Sir D. Ochterlony, the Agent of the Governor 
General, his will, by which he left to his elder son Fateh Singh, 
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only the ilaquas of Sangrur and Bassian, and a request to the 
British Government that he might enjoy the jagirs he held from it 
for life. To Partab Singh, the second son, he left the fort and dis- 
tricts of Jind and Ludhiana, and declared him the successor to the 
throne. To the youngest son he left the ilaquas of Burdawali and 
Jandali. 

When the Raja first made known the provisions of this docu- 
ment to Sir D. Ochterlony, that officer tried to urge, the claims of 
the eldest son, and observed that the right of primogeniture was 
much regarded by the English Government, but the Raja replied that 
the father had the right of nominating his own successor and be- 
queathing his lands as he pleased, and that he himself had been 
the second son preferred by his father. This assertion, which was 
also inserted in the body of the will, apparently to prove the cus- 
tom of his family, did not express the whole truth. Raja Gajpat 
Singh of Jind, who died in 1789, had three sons, of whom Bhag 
Singh was certainly the second. But Mehr Singh, the eldest son, died 
before his father, in 1781, leaving a son Hari Singh, who was six- 
teen years old when Bhag Singh succeeded, and who was the right- 
ful heir had the rule of primogeniture been strictly enforced, for 
although a widow, whose husband dies in the lifetime of his father 
has no claim, the right of a son is not invalidated by the death of 
his father before obtaining the chiefship. This point does not appear 
to have been thoroughly known when the case was submitted to the 
Government, and it is impossible to say whether it would have had 
any influence on the ultimate decision. 

The Raja does not appear to have [had any cause of complaint 
against the eldest son, and the disposition he made was only owing 
to Partab Singh being the greater favourite, the son of the wife to 
whom he was most attached, althought she had died many years 
before, when Partab Singh was a mere infant. 

It must be remarked that there was no doubt about the validity 
of the will. It was made when the Raja was in perfect health and 
of sound mind, and after the subject had been deliberately discussed 
with Agent of the Governor General. 

The Government of India, to whom the will was submitted, 
when the death of the Raja appeared immi- 
The Government refuse to nent, refused to sanction the dispostion made 
sanction the will made by by him-. As this was the first decision in 
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the Raja, and declare that the Sikh States regarding the right of prime- 
in the State of Jind pri- geniture, and as it asserted this rule for the 
mogeniture is to be folio- chiefship of jind, while it was not till 1837 
wed that Patiala, Nabha, and Kythal were autho- 

ritatively subjected to it, a quotation from 
the decision (Secretary to Government to Colonel Ochterlony, 15th 
May, 1813) will be of interest. 

“The Governor General in Council possesses no information 
which affords a ground of belief that the laws or usages of the Sikhs 
generally or the custom of Bhag Singh’s family in particular, leave 
to the chief the choice of a successor to the exclusion of the eldest 
son. Admitting the fact alleged by Bhag Singh, which, however, 
appears from your despatch to be disputed, namely, that he him- 
self succeeded in preference to his brother, it cannot be inferred 
from that fact that such was the prevailing custom of the family. 3 

“Whatever doubt the Governor General in Council might enter- 
tain with regard to the justice or propriety of opposing the will of 
Bhag Singh, if there were a good reason to suppose that it was warrant- 
ed by the laws or usages of his tribe and family, His Lordship 
in Council can have no hesitation, under the contrary impression 
which exists in his mind, in refusing to afford the countenance of the 
British Government to an arrangement, which is, in His Lordship’s 
estimation, no less unjust in principle than likely to be pernicious 
in its effects. You are authorized therefore to declare to the parties 
concerned, and to the surviving friends of the family, after the 
death of Bhag Singh, that the succession of Koer Partab Singh can- 
not be recognized by the British Government. You are authorized 
moreover to employ the influence of the name and authority of 
Government in support of the claims of the elder son to the Raj and 
to the possessions generally of Bhag Singh, or rather to that superior 
portion of them, which by the terms of the will has together with 


3 It must however, be remembered that Bhag Singh was the first instance of 
a succession to the Jind chiefship, which had been founded by his father 
Gajpat Singh, so that his own case was the only possible precedent. The 
father of Gajpat Singh was a simple landowner, _Sukhchen by name. Any 
authority which could be derived from his example is in favour of division 
among the sons, for he founded two villages, Balanwali and Sukhchen, the 
former of which he gave to his eldest son Alam Singh, and the latter to his 
second son Gajpat Singh. 
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the Raj been bequeathed to the second son, signifying, at the same 
time, that care will be taken to secure to Partab Singh a suitable 
position, as well as to see the bequest to the youngest son duly 
carried into effect.” 

This decision of Government, which, as paramount, had full 
right to modify the terms of the will, was probably the best possible 
under the circumstances, though Prince Partab Singh took up arms 
to dispute it, and much disorder in the State was the result ; but it 
cannot be said that it was in strict accordance with the customs of 
the Jind family, which had only lately acquired the chiefship, and 
the only existing precedents of which pointed rather in the other 
direction. 

41. The next case of importance is that of the will of the celebra- 
ted Sirdar Jodh Singh of Kalsia, who was 
The will case of Sirdar killed at Multan, in 1818. 

Jodh Singh of Kalsia 

Some years before his death Jodh Singh had made a partition of 
his property, making over one-third to his eldest son Sobha Singh, an- 
other third to his second son Hari Singh, and retaining the remainder 
himself, with four forts, and authority over all the jagirdars, pattidars 
and other adherents of the State. 

Hari Singh died soon after his father, leaving a son, Dewa Singh, 
about three years of age, and who naturally succeeded to his father’s 
share. 

The will only concerned the portion of the territory retained by 
Jodh Singh himself, and gave to Sobha Singh one-half of it, with the 
lands and forts called the Sirdari share, and authority over all the 
pattidars and other adherents. To Mai Jiah, the mother of the second 
son, Hari Singh deceased, was allotted the remaining half for life, to 
revert to her grandson, Dewa Singh, at her death. The will was 
opposed by Mai Jiah, and by Dewa Singh. The former claimed the 
whole of the reserved share of her husband, ctn the ground that the 
sons had portions alloted"to them by their father, and that she, as his 
only surviving widow, was entitled to all her husband retained for him- 
self. She objected to the validity of the will, from its not having beep 
signed or witnessed by any neighbouring chiefs, but only by Sobha 
Singh’s own officials. The genuineness of the will was, however, allo- 
wed, and the only points necessary to notice are the justice of its pro- 
visions according to Sikh law. 
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Mai Jiah’s claim was worthless, as, a son and grandson living, she 
could not claim as a widow, but only as a 
The mother had no right mother, and in the division of possessions the 
to succeed mother is entitled to nothing whatever, but 

bare maintenance; and the will gave to her far 
more than she had any warrant to expect. 

With regard to the Sirdari share being allotted to Sobba Singh, 
who thus obtained a larger portion than his 
The Sirdari share allowed nephew, Dewa Singh, who only was to receive 
to the eldest son, who also the reversion of his grandmother’s share, it 
had authority overall the has been stated, in para. 16, that although the 
dependants of the family division between brothers was nominally 

equal, yet that the elder generally received 
a somewhat larger share, known as 'Sirdari', as being the head and 
representative of the family. The elder son, moreover, had control 
over all the pattidars or retainers: as in case of Gulab Singh Shahid, 
who obtained authority over all the pattidars of his father and younger 
brother Mehtab Singh. The Shahabad family was almost the only one, 
in which the pattidars were under the joint control of all the sons. The. 
jagirdaTS, in the same \yay, were at the mercy of the chiefs, to expel 
or retain iu their holdings. 

The claim of Dewa Singh, the nephew, was only made at the ins- 
tance of his mother, who was a sister of the Raja of Patiala, and was 
for equal rights over the jagirdars and pattidars, and the half of all 
property left by Sirdar Jodh Singh independent of the estates to which, 
by Sikh law, all the sons had an equal right. 

The Government, in October 1820, confirmed the wdll, giving to 
Sobha Singh the half of the reserved estate with the forts, and the 
Sirdari share, including the horses, elephants and guns which accomp- 
any it. But the will was modified as regarded the lands in jagir, which, 
being considered the same as those in actual possession, were 
divided equally between Sobha Singh and his nephew Dewa Singh. 
The provisions of the will regarding Mai Jiah, were maintained in their 
integrity. 

42. It will thus apper that the decision of Government in this 
case was not founded on the same principle as in that of Jind, where 
the right of primogeniture was affirmed and the claim of the younger 
son refused. In the case of Kalsia, a large and important State, equal 
division between brothers was assumed to be the general Sikh rule. 
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with a somewhat larger share to the elder as the head of the farhily. 
The third illustration will' show a decision by which the elder son 
received a share considerably larger than his younger brothers, who 
nevertheless obtained so much as to make the arrangement a real parti- 
tion of the State in their favour. 

43. Raja Nihal Singh Ahluwalia of Kapurthala, died in Sep- 
tember 1852, leaving three sons, Randhir Singh, the eldest, by his 
first wife, and Bikrama Singh and Suchet Singh by his second. He 
had been very desirous of leaving his whole territory and the 
succession to the Raj to his youngest son, but from this he had 
been dissuaded by the British authorities. He executed a will, by 
which he left the larger portion of his territory to his eldest son, 
and to each of the two younger an estate of one lakh of rupees, 
unencumbered with charges for jagirs, pensions or Governments 
nazrana, all of which were to be paid from the Raja’s share. 

The revenues of the State were, at this time, Rs. 5,77,763, and 
the nazrana payable to Government was Rs. 138,000, while jagirs charge- 
able oh the revenues were Rs. 51,372. The division thus nominally 
gave two lakhs a year to the elder son, and one lakh to each of the 
younger, but the numerous claims of pensioners, and of relatives for 
maintenance, all of which were borne by the Raja, reduced his share of 
clear income to li ttle more tha n a lakh. 

The will was submitted to the Board of Administration, who 
approved of it, and forwarded it for the sanction of the Governor. 
General. Before this sanction was received the Raja died, and the 
Board requested that no action might be taken till their further report 
on the receipt of which the Governor General confirmed the will in 
every particular, and declared that the shares of the two younger sons 
should be divided off whenever they so desired. 

From that time the Raja of Kapurthala has endeavoured to get 
the will set aside, but the Viceroy, in February 1868, re-affirmed the 
decision of his predecessor in 1853, and directed that effect should 
be given to it without delay. Against this final decision the Raja 
appealed to the Home Government, who, maintaining the validity of 
the will, have directed that the younger brothers’ shares should be 
held on a life tenuure, and have given the elder brother full adminis- 
trative jurisdiction over the whole territory. 

It would be inconvenient to discuss the merits of a claim so 
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recently under adjudication, and into the determination of whichmany 
political considerations have, of necessity, entered. The points, 
however, having direct relation to Sikh law, urged by the Raja, may be 
noted. These were that the rule of primogeniture must be followed 
in the descent of chiefship: the elder son obtaining the territory and the 
Raj, and the younger sons only maintenance : and secondly that the 
younger sons of Raja Nihal Singh were illegitimate, and incompetent 
to succeed. 

44. The last case to be noticed is that of Sirdar Ranjit Singh of 

Baidwan. This chief died in 1822, leaving 
The will of Sirdar Ranjit three Sons Jassa Singh, Bhup Singh, and 
Singh of Baidwan Arbel Singh, who divided the patrimony among 

them. Not till May 1828, did the widow 
come forward with a will, purporting to have been executed by her 
husband, disinheriting his three sons and leaving the whole of his 
possessions to her. Her explanation of her long silence was that she 
had, ever since her husband’s death, been kept in strict restraint, and 
the reason for her husband’s disposition of his property was to be 
found in the fact that his sons had treated him with great cruelty and, 
had kept him in confinement till released by an order from Captain 
Bitch, the Political Agent. 

This will was set aside, its genuineness being exceedingly doubtful; 
and however reprehensible may have been the conduct of the Sirdar’s 
sons, he had no power to disinherit them altogether. 

45. No single can be discovered in which widows have been 

allowed to bequeath landed property by will. 
The right of widows to There are, nevertheless, a few instances on 
dispose of estates by will record of such attempts being made, as was 

the case with Rani Bhagbhari of Kakrala, 
The case of Rani widow of Bhai Karam Singh. She having no 

Bhagbhari of Kakrala near relatives of her husband living, bequest 

thed her territory to Sirdars Goverdhan Singh 
and Amar Singh, sons of Raja Hamir Singh of Mani Majra by her 
youngest daughter, Mai Chand Kour. 

The claim was preferred in June 1818, but was disallowed, no 
precedent, establishing the validity of a will made by a widow having 
been found. 

In the same way, Rani Ind Kour of Rudhour executed 
a will ) equeathing the estate, which she had inherited 
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The will of Rani Ind on the death of her husband Sirdar Dulcha 

Kour of Rudhour Singh, to a son of the Sirdar of Ladwa. A 

claim founded on this deed was brought 
forward after the death of Rani Ind Kour, but was rej'ected, although 
there appears to have been no doubt of its genuineness. 

47. The right of collaterals, under Sikh law, are not easy to define, 

for the reason that no fixed rule has been 
Collateral succession— followed, in case of collateral succession, by the 
nd escheat — Government, whose policy has sometimes been 

The right of collaterals to to allow and sometime to deny the right, as 
succeed is not admitted the escheat of an estate appeared to them 
in the Sikh States desirable or inconvenient. At the same time 

it is not difficult to determine the principle, 
disregarded in certain cases, but still not denied, that no collateral 
could, of right, succeed to a chiefship. This general principle must be 
held subject to some modification; but that this was the central jdea 
of the Sikh law of inheritance there can be no doubt. 

Chiefships were considered altogether different from private real 
property, in the mode of their descent. Among the Malwa Sikhs, 
a private estate, on default of lineal heirs, would revert to a colla- 
teral descendant, notwithstanding his separation and enjoyment of 
an independent portion of the property of the common ancestor. 
But chiefships were governed by different rule, which recognized 
the right of a paramount State to succeed in certain cases as the 
ultimate heir. In the Jind succession case, where Sirdar Sarup 
Singh, of Bazidpur, claimed the estate of his great-grandfather 
Raja Gajpat Singh, hp desired the territory to be considered as 
private property and subject to the ordinary rules of inheritance. 
But the estates of Gajpat Singh were held entirely on a different 
tenure. He was a taalukdar of the Dehli Emperor, giving him service, 
and paying revenue, and he was, on one occasion, carried to Dehli and 
kept there a prisoner for three years on account of arrears of revenue, 
by Bakshi Najif Beg; as, for similar reason; the Patiala chief was 
captured and taken to Sirhind in the reign of Muhammad Shah, and 
as Bhai Lai Singh, the chief of Kythal, was carried to Dehli and there 
tortured. 

48. The Malwa Sikhs, when," after a period of comparative 

independence, they placed themselves under 
The Sikh chiefs when they the protection of the British Government, 
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came under British protec- assumed to it the same position that they had 
tion were in the same held to the Emperor of Dehli. Their privileges 
position with regard to were no greater than before; their competency 
it as they had before to alienate estates was no further extended; their 
occupied with regard to relations to the paramount power were no less 
the Emperors of Delhi clearly defined. If the right of claiming es- 
cheats, on failure of lineal heirs, was denied to the British Government, 
its assumption of the protectorate of the States was altogether a 
mistake. This protectorate was a source of constant anxiety, trouble 
and expense. The cheifs, the moment that they had escaped the danger 
of absorption by the Lahore Maharaja, turned their hands against each 
other, and their perpetual disputes and intrigues, gave rise to innumer-: 
able political complications and necessitated the maintenance of a 
large force on the north-west frontier. Was it through motives of 
humanity and benevolence alone that the Government assumed this 
inconvenient and odious charge, to save from the rapacity of Ranjit 
Singh the chiefs who hnd sought its protection ? No such an assertion 
has ever seriously been made. The Government of Lahore, rapacious 
and unscrupulous as it might be, was a thousand times better, in 
every way, than that of the Cis-Satlej chiefs, which was infamous beyond 
all traditions of misgovernment, and, if the interests of the people 
had been concerned, the British Government would have allowed 

Ranjit Singh to complete his conquest to the south of the Satlej, and 
destroy for ever the power of the tyrannical chieftains, who were only 
a curse to the country. 

But the Government does not appear to have been influenced by 
considerations such as these, it accepted the protectorate of the Cis- 
Satlej States on certain well-understood conditions, the principal of 
which was undoubtedly that its position towards the States should be 
the same as that formerly held by the Muhammadan Emperors; and 
that to it, as paramount, all estates should lapse, on failure of direct 
heirs. If the general right of collateral succession had been allowed, 
neither Buria, Firozpur, Bilaspur, Kythal, Mustafabad, Ambala, 
Thanesar, Rudhour, Dialgarh, nor a single other estate, would ever 
have lapsed to Government. 

49. The only Sikh State which bore to its dependants the same 
relation that the Cis-Satlej chiefs bore to the 
The Lahore Government British Government, was that of Lahore, 
did not recognize the rights There is no doubt as to the procedure followed 
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of collaterals, but on by Ranjit Singh. The right of collateral 

falure of lineal heirs the succession was altogether denied; and, on 
estate 1 apsed failure of lineal male heirs, an estate lapsed, 

unless the Maharaja re-granted it,, as was 
generally the case, to some near relation, on payment of a large 
nazrana or fine. This nazrana, paid by a collateral succeeding, was a 
complete admission that such succession was by favour of the supreme 
power, not by right; yet the Sikhs of the Manjha had a far stronger 
title to secure, by collateral succession, the permanency of their chief- 
ships than those of the Malwa, for they were true conquerors, possess- 
ing the lands they had themselves won, and independent of the Delhi 
Government, to which the Malwa Sikhs had been subordinate and by 
connection with which their privileges and rights had been reduced or 
modified. 

50. That collateral succession was theoretically denied among 
the Sikhs is proved by the custom karewa 
marriage, of which it is impossible to under- 
stand the origin if collateral succeesion was 
permissible. Its only object undoubtedly was 
to give the brother a right which he would 
otherwise not have possessed. The only cases 

of collateral succession in the principal Phulkian families, previous to 
1836, were those of Raja Amar Singh of Patiala, Raja Hamir Singh of 
Nabha, and Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind, and in each of these the 
brother succeeded through a karewa marriage with the widow. It is 
not asserted that these chiefs would not have succeeded had no such 
marriage taken place, for the right of the widow was constantly 
disregarded; but it may be certainly maintained that their legal 
succession to the estate was through the widow, and that, without a 
union with her, the estate would not legally have passed collaterally. 

51. The cases in which brothers and brother’s children have 

succeeded to estates independently of the 
The succession of brothers right conferred through a karewa marriage, 
and their children was are, however, numerous; and it may perhaps 
however so common that be conceded that, as far as these two classes 
collateral right may be so of relations are concerned, collateral succession 
for admitted was not uncommon. In paras 19, 20, 21 and 

27, instances have been given of the succession of brothers or nephews 
to the prejudice of the widow; generally, it is true, by violence or 


The custom of Karewa 
marriage shows that the 
right of collaterals must 
have been denied 
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Fraud, but still to be accepted as precedents of more or less value. 
But with brothers and nephews that right of collateral succession 
must be held to cease, and it was only, under exceptional circums- 
tances, and for reasons of State policy, that the Government allowed 
the claim of cousins or of distant kindred. The decision in the 
Kakrala case, in 1819, which has already been discussed at some 
length, and by which the estate passed to second cousin, was avowedly 
founded on no precedent. 

52. The most interesting case which has occurred, since the 
English connection with the Sikh States, with 
The case of the disputed- reference to the question of collateral succes- 
succession to the Jind sion, is that of the chiefship of Jhind and 
State in 1835. which, although not decided in accordance 

with either Sikh law or the precedents which 
the Government had itself created, is yet of so important a character 
that some detailed notice of it cannot with propriety be omitted here. 

The following genealogical tree will explain the postion : — 


TILOKA 


Gurditta, from whom 
has descended the 
Nabha family. 

1 

Sukhchen 

1 

Alam Singh 

. 1 

Raja Gajpat Singh, 
died in 1 789. 

i 

Bulaki Singh 

Mehr Singh, 

1. 

Raja Bhag Singh, 

Bhup Singh, the 

died 1781. 

died 1813. 

founder of the 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Badruka family. 

I 


Hari Singh, Fateh Partab 

died 1791 Singh, Singh, 

died in died in 

1821. 1815. 

I 

Raja Sangat Singh, 
died in 1834. 


Mehtab 
Singh, 
died in 
1814. 


Karam 
Singh, 
died in 
1817. 


Basawa 
Singh, 
died in 
1830. 


I 


Sarup Singh. 


Sukha Singh. Bhagwan Singh. 
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Raja Sangat Singh of Jind died in 1834, without issue, his nearest 
male relations being his second cousins, Sarup Singh, Sukha Singh 
and Bhagwan Singh. Sahib Kour, the elder widow of Raja Fateh 
Singh and mother of Raja Sangat Singh, assumed charge of the State, 
for, during the minority of her son she had acted as regent, and for 
some months no direct claims were advanced to the vacant throne. 
The chiefs of Patiala and Kythal then determined on pressing the 
claim of the nearest collateral heir, Sirdar Sarup Singh, the chief of 
Bazidpur, having discovered that they could- obtain more from him 
than from Rani Sahib Kour and the other widows. The Raja of 
Nabha then advanced claim as a collateral; Sirdar Sukha Singh on 
the same ground; the widows of the late Raja; the widows of his 
father; and, lastly. Rani Bhagbhari, the widow of Prince Partab Singh. 
With reference to several of these claims a few words only are 
required. 

(a) The Raja of Nabha claimed, at any rate to share, as being 
a descendant from the' same ancestor as the Raja of Jhind. But his 

claim was disallowed, on the ground that the chiefship of Jind had 
been founded by Raja Gajpat Singh subsequently to his severance 
from the Nabha branch. 

(b) The widows of the late Raja had, undoubtedly, according 
to Sikh law, a valid claim to inherit. But the eldest Subha Kour, was 
only twenty-three years of age, and the two younger were mere 
children. It was felt that it would be dangerous in the extreme to 
trust so important a charge as the principality of Jind into such 
feeble hands, and the claims of Subha Kour to inherit exclusively, and 
of the younger widows for a partition, were alike disallowed. 

(c) Rani Sahib Kour, the elder widow of Raja Fateh Singh, 
claimed, in the same way, to succeed, while the second widow 
demanded partition. The elder Rani might, with justice, have 
claimed the regency had a minor succeeded, but to inherit herself 
was preposterous, as the mother had no right in any case of succession. 

(d) Mai Bhagbhari, the widow of Prince Partab Singh, claimed, 
as the elder widow of Raja Bhag Singh’s favourite son; but Partab 
Singh never had assumed the chiefship himself, and no rights could 
be acquired through him. 

53. The dispute then, as to the succession, supposing the 
Government declined to treat Jind as an 
The claimants reduced to escheat, lay berween Sarup Singh of Bazidpur, 
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the chiefs of Bazidpur and Sukha Singh of Badruka, and of these the 
and Badrukha title of Sarup Singh, as the son of the elder 

of two brothers, appeared preferable. But several considerations of 
more or less weight were urged by Sirdar Sukha Singh. In the first 
place, he insisted that the custom in the Jind family, as instituted 
by Raja Bhag Singh was the succession of the second son in preference 
to the eleder. It is quite true that Bhag Singh endeavoured to place 
his second son on the throne; not wishing to establish any rule for the 
future guidance of the family, but simply because Partab Singh was 
his favorite; yet sanction to this arrangement was altogether refused 
by the British Government, after whose authoritative ruling, in 1813, 
primogeniture must be held to prevail in the Jind family. Sirdar 
Sukha Singh, moreover, forgot that his own argument would exclude 
him in favour of his younger brother. 

The second and stronger objection to Sarup Singh was that his 
father, Karam Singh, had been disowned and 
Sarup Singh alleged to disinherited, and was therefore incompetent 
have been disinherited by to succeed. It is not possible to discover 
his father— The legal effect whether Karam Singh was absolutely disin- 
of such action herited by his father, but the probabilities are 

much in favour of this having taken place. 
He was a man of bad character, and quarrelled with Sirdar Bhup 
Singh, whom he refused to obey, and moreover took forcible possession 
of Bazidpur, entirely separating himself from his own family, who 
held no further communication with him, and, on the occasion of 
Bhup Singh’s death, his younger son, Basawa Singh, performed the 
funeral obsequies alone. The Rajas allied to the family, who, it is 
alleged, had entirely agreed in the propriety of disinheriting the 
elder son, nevertheless decreed that each son should obtain a moiety 
of the patrimony, though in reality, the younger son Basawa Singh 
obtained two-thirds and the elder Karam Singh one-third only. Karam 
Singh tried hard to obtain the family estate of Badruka, but in vain, 
and, at that time, 1816, the Raja of Patiala addressed Sir David 
Ochterlony to the effect “that Karam Singh had for eight years pre- 
viously, during his father’s lifetime, deserted the paternal abode, and 
resided separately at Bazidpur, but that, had he remained with his 
father during the lifetime of the latter, then, on his father’s decease, 
he would not have been excluded.’’ 

Although by Hindu Law a son who had been expelled by his 
father and who had not taken a share in the performance of his funeral 
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obsequies would have no title to inherit, yet, among the Sikhs, and in 
a chiefship of which primogeniture was the accepted rule, it does not 
appear that the father has the power to disinherit the elder son. If 
the custom were equal or arbitrary division among the sons, his power 
to disinherit one would probably not be questioned. Sirdar Sarup 
Singh was, at any rate, disinherited or not, held to have a better title 
than his cousin Sukha Singh, and the question then arose, to what 
portion of the Jhind territory was he entitled to succeed, his power, 
as a collateral, to succeed at all, being granted. 

54. The Jind State consisted of three distinct protions. Raja Gaj- 

pat Singh, the founder of the family, had him- 
The composition of self acquired Karnal, Jhind and other terri- 

the Jind territory tory subject to the Emperors of Delhi. His 

son Bhag Singh acquired Bassain, Ludhiana 
and other less well known tracts, with the aid or by the direct grant of 
the Raja of Lahore, previous to the treaty of 1809. Lastly, there 
were the estates of Halwara, Talwandi, Morindah, with a moiety 
of Gyaspurah and Mudki, granted to Bhag Singh by the Raja of Lahore 
subsequent to the treaty of 1809. 

Of this territory Sirdar Sarup Singh could only be considered 
entitled to that portion which was in the 
To what amount of terri- actual possession of Raja Gajpat Singh, through 
tory could the claimant be whom he claimed; the remainder lapsing to 
considered entitled the British Government as paramount, with 

the exception of the Lahore grants, subsequent 

to 1809, which justly reverted, on failure of heirs, to the original donor. 

55. This was the decision of the Governor General, in his des- 
patch, No, 103 of the 1 Ith February 1837 

“It had been resolved by the Right Honorable the Governor 
General in Council to recognize the right of 
The orders of Government Sirdar Sarup Singh to succeed to the posses- 
allowing him only so much ions of his great-grandfather, Gajpat Singh, 
as had been in possession and accordingly to relinquish to Sarup Singh 
of his common ancestor the tracts of country generally, which belonged 
to his ancestor Gajpat Singh, through whom he derives his titles, with 
the exception to be hereafter noticed. 

(3) The possessions which were granted by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, subsequently to the treaty of 1809, are to be made over to the 
officers of His Highness. 
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(4) “Ludhiana and all the other possessions acquired by the 
descendants of Gajpat Singh, subsequently to the death of that chief 
and before the year 1809, have lapsed to the British Government.” 

In conclusion, there was laid down an authoritative rule for 
future guidance in questions of succession to the four greater 
principaities :- 

“Where authorities are so conflicting, and the practice so unsettled 
as they appear to be in the tract of country referred to. His Lordship 
in Council is of opinion that it is proper and- expedient that some 
general principles should, where practicable, be established by the 
British Government, and every consideration of usage, justice and 
policy, seems to require that, as regards the four principal chiefships 
of Patiala, Jind, Kythal and Nabha, the rule ought to be that the 
estate should devolve entire to the nearest male heir, according to 
the Hindu Law, and to the exclusion of females. With regard to all 
the other Sikh estates, the custom of the family must be ascertained 
in each instance by the best evidence procurable. 

“Applying the above principle to the case of Jhind, Sarup Singh 
would unquestionably appear to have the best claim, but he can 
have no right to succeed to more than was possessed by his great- 
grandfather Gajpat Singh, from whom he derives his title.” 

56. The Court of Directors, in ades patch dated the 8th of Novem- 

ber, 1837, was disposed to adopt a still more 
This ruling as to the rights lenient view of Sarup Singh’s title, and consi- 
of collaterals was some- dered that any lands, not received by grant 

what modified by the from Ranjit Singh, or the British Government 

Court of Directors or its predecessors, might justly be treated as 

private property in which case Sarup Singh 
would be the legitimate heir. This ruling was not of any great impor- 
tance, but the principle it involved might be fairly questioned, since the 
chiefship of a State like Jhind was, regarded the paramount power, 
one and indivisible, and any lands acquired otherwise than by 
grant from the Supreme Government were nevertheless held, under its 
protection and authority, on a tenure precisely similar to those 
received by a direct grant. 

57. The case of Jhind is no more than an instance of a State 
which might justly have been considered to have escheated to the 
Supreme Government, being allowed to revert, by favour and not by 
right, to the nearest collateral. That this rule has not been the one 
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always or often followed by Government is abundantly clear, and 
although the subject of the rights of collaterals and the principles 
which govern escheats is so intricate and vast, that its merest outlines 
>' can be given in a treatise like the present, it is ncessary to notice 

briefly three other cases, occuring shortly before or shortly after that 
of Jhind, in two of which the claims of collaterals were practically 
denied, in accordance with what appears to be the undoubted Sikh 
custom, and the equally undoubted rights of the Supreme Government, 
and in the other, where the claim of the widows as against Government 
was refused, although it had before been allowed in the same family. 

58. The chiefship of Thanesar, which is the last referred to, may 
be considered first. Sirdars Bhanga Singh 
The case of Thanesar, in and Bhag Singh conquered Thanesar from the 
which the claim of the Bhais of Kythal, in the latter part of the 

widows was denied, the eighteenth century, and divided the territory 

estate lapsing to Govt. between them, Bhanga Singh taking three- 

fifths and Bhag Singh two-fifths. The latter 
Sirdar left four sons, three of whom died childless, and the whole 
estate came into possession of Jamiyat Singh, the son of the youngest, 
who died in 1832, when the territory lapsed to Government. 

There was, it is true, in this instance, no near collateral, who 
could have succeeded, except Bishan Singh, descended from an ille- 
gitimate son of Bhanga Singh, and consequently incompetent to in- 
herit. The only legitimate son of Bhanga Singh had died, without 
/ issue, and his share of the territory was in the hands of his widows. 

Yet the widows of Jamiyat Singh were not permitted to succeed. The 
letter of Mr. Secretary Swinton, of the 1st of October, 1832, explains 
the reasons for assuming the management of the estate 

“It appeared to the Vice-President in Couneil to be clear that the 
chiefship did not belong to another party, and that, under an equal 
division of the territory among the four claimants, the chiefship would 
be abolished, or rather, that British Government would have to 
exercise the duties of chief, without any resource to meet the necessary 
expenses on that account.” 

The Vice President in Council therefore agreed that “the widows 
of the late chief should be allowed a provision out of the revenues of 
the estate, equal to the highest amount received by any of the widows 
of former chiefs.” 

The chiefship of Jhind was allowed to revert to a collateral, as if 
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it had been private property, the widows being 
The difference between this set aside on political grounds alone. But the 
case and that of .Jhind territory left by Jamiyat Singh was small, and 

no great inconvenience could have arisen from 
its division among his widows. With far greater justice than Jhind 
might they have urged that the estate should devolve according to the 
ordinary rules of succession. The Jhind chief had been a dependant 
of the Muhammadan Emperors of Dehli, paying tribute, and punished 
when he failed to do so. The chiefs of Thanesar, on the contrary, had 
conquered their territory from its old possessors, by their own swords, 
they had been independent from the first, and had never paid tribute 
to any power, until brought under the protection of the British 
Government. Nor had the widows of Jamiyat Singh to go far for 
precedents in support of their claim, when the widows of Sirdar Fateh 
Singh, Rattan Kour and Chand Kour, were then in possession of 
Bhanga Singh’s share of this very estate. 

The escheat of Buria, or rather of that portion of it held by 
Sirdar Megh Singh, was somewhat similar to 
The escheat of Buria that of Thanesar. The chief died in 1835, 

was of somewhat the when Sir George Clerk assumed charge of the 

same character estate for Government, although the deceased 

had left two widows. It is, however, true that Megh Singh had 
repudiated these ladies, whose characters were indifferent, and desired 
them to be excluded, not only from inheritance but even from main- 
tenance. 


59. The case of Firozepur will show that the British Government 
had no intention of maintaining, under all 
The lapse of Firozepur to circumstances, the rights of collaterals. 
Government, who refused 
to allow the claim of colla- 
terals to succeed 


Sirdar. Gurbaksh Singh, d. 1823 


Duna Singh Dhanna Singh Surmukh Singh Jai Singh 
d. 1818 


Bhagel Singh Chanda Singh Jhanda Singh 
d. 1826 
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Sirdar Gurbaksh Singh was a follower and relation of Sirdar 
Gujar Singh, the leader of the great Bhangi confedracy, and conqu- 
red Firozepur, town and territory, in 1772. By his three wives he 
had four sons, among whom, in the year 1794, he divided his terri- 
tory. To Duna Singh, the eldest, he assigned Sitaraghar and Badian, 
north of the Satlej ; to Dhanna Sing, the second, he gave the fort and 
territory of Firozepur, to the south of the Satlej; to the third and 
fourth sons, Surmukh Singh; and Jai Singh, he allotted Sanjary and 
Naggar respectively, north of the Satlej ; and retained Singhpurah, 
for himself. In 1818, Sirdar Dhanna Singh died, without issue, and 
was succeeded by his widow Mai Luchman Kour in -the possession of 
Firozpur. In the 1820 she proceeded on a pilgrimage to Gaya, and 
Bhagel Singh, son of Duna Singh, and nephew of her husband, 
took advantage of her absence to seize the territory. The Agent of 
the Rani appealed to Captain Ross, the Deputy Superintendent of 
Sikh affairs, who addressed the Lahore Court, when the Maharaja, 
recalling Bhagel Singh, who was in his service, and who, in all 
probability, had made the raid with his consent if not assis- 
tance, declared that the right of the widow was indefeasible, as hold- 
ing a share separated off for her husband in the lifetime of his father. 

60. Rani Lachman Kour died in 1835, still in possession of 
Firozpur, although both Ranjit Singh and the 
The death of Rani Lach- British Government, knowing its value as 
man Kour, when Firozpur a military position, had tried to effect an 
escheated, though nephews exchange with the widow for other territory 
of the late chief were elsewhere. On her death the estate lepsed 
alive to Government. 

Sirdar Gurbuksh Singh had died, in 1823, and Bhagel Singh, 
the nephew, who took forcible possession of Firozpur in 1826, was 
also dead. But his two brothers, Chanda Singh and Jhanda Singh, 
were still alive, as were the sons of Surmukh Singh, a vassal of 
the Attariwala chief, and the former, in July 1838, preferred 
their claim to inherit, to Sir George Clerk at the Ambala Agency. 
The question was referred for the determination of the Supreme 
Government, and was decided against the claimants. The letter of 
the Secretary to Government of the 24th November, 1838, was to 
the following effect :- 

“The claimants are descendants of Duna Singh, to whom his 
father Gurbakhsh Singh assigned possessions on the northern bank of 
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the Satlej, making over to his second son Dhanna Singh, Flrozpur and 
its lands as a separate allotment, and a distinct tenure, thus constituting, 
according to the Hindu Law and Sikh customs, two separate and 
distinct families. 

“On Dhanna Singh’s death, this separated portion of Gurbaksh 
Singh’s acquisitions came into possession of his wife Lachman Kour, 
and, on her decease, lapsed as one of the Protected States to the 
British Government. 

“The nephews of Dhanna Singh have clearly no right to the 
separated portion of their uncle, and their claim to it is disallowed 
accordingly.” 

61. This decision was undoubtedly in accordance with the 

acknowledged law regulating succession to 
The decision of Govern- Sikh State ; but its arguments would have 
meut in this case would applied with equal if not greater force to 
also have applied to State the case of Jind, which had been decided in 
of Jind the preceding year. There, the principality 

had been made over to a second cousin, a 
member of a family altogether separate and distinct from that of 
Jhind. Sirdar Bhup Singh, the grandfather of the claimant of the Jhind 
principality, had founded the Badruka State, altogether separate 
from that of Jind, and the succession to which was governed by 
different rules; and not only this, but Karam Singh, the father of 
the claimant, had again separated himself, absolutely and entirely 
from the Badruka State, and had founded the independent chief- 
ship of Bazidpur, so that on the death of his father the Badruka 
property devolved on the second son. If Sirdar Sarup Singh, of 
Bazidpur, a second cousin of Raja Sangat Singh, was held to have 
any title to Jind, it does not appear on what grounds the claim of 
the nephews of the chief of Firozpur was disallowed. The only 
satisfactory explanation appears to be that, in both cases, the terri- 
tory was a legitimate escheat, but the British Government did not 
wish to assume the direct management of the principality of Jhind, 
while Firozpur was a position which they had long desired to ob- 
tain as a military post. 

62. In the year 1843, the State of Kythal lapsed to Govern- 

ment, on the death of Bhai Udai Singh. 
The lapse of the Kythal The principle which governed this escheat 
State, on the death of was mainly that laid down, in 1837, with 
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Bhai Udai Singh reference to the succession of Jhind, and there 

would be no necessity to allude to it here, 
had not the practice of the Bhaikian family, and the precedent of 
the Kakrala case, seemed to give some claim to a collateral to 
succeed to all the possessions of heirless members of the family. 

Bhai Gurbaksh Singh 


Dhanna Singh Desu Singh, Takhat Sukha Budha 
I d. 1781 Singh Singh Singh 


Mai 

Bhagbhari, 
d. 1818 


Karafn 

Singh 


<1. 1810 


Gurdit Basawd 

Singh Singh 

d. 1800 d. 1822 


Lai Singh Bahai 

d. 1818 Singh 

I d. 1783 


Partab Singh 
d. 1823 


Udai Singh Punjab Singh Gulab 

d. 1843 d. 1836 Singh 


San gat 
Singh 


The Kythal family The Arnowli family 

63. On the death of Bhai Udai Singh, in 1843, the only claimants 
of the estate were Bhai Gulab Sing and San- 
The decision in this gat Singh, the chiefs of Arnowli, who for 
case followed the ruling three generations, had been separate from 
laid by Government in the the Kythal branch of the family. The two 
case of jind widow of Udai Singh were, under the order 

of Government of 1837, excluding females 
from succession to the Kythal State, incompetent to inherit. 

The principle laid down in the Jhind case was followed in 
that of Kythal ; the claim of the Arnowli branch to succeed to the 
acquisitions of the common ancestor, Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, was admi- 
tted, and all subsequent acquisitions were declared to have lapsed to 
the British Government. 

This decision was received with great dissatisfaction by the Cis- 
Satlej Rajas, and, in Kythal itself, the mother of the deceased chief, 
a woman of considerable ability, and who had been for years the 
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virtual ruler of the State, attempted to oppose it by force. The 
Bhai of Arnowli was not so fortunate as the Sirdar of Bazidpur : for 
Gurbaksh Singh, the founder of the family, had conquered but little 
territory, and all the important acquisitions had been made by Bhais 
Desu Singh and Lai Singh, and consequently lapsed to Government. 

Bhai Gulab Singh, supported by the Maharaja of Patiala and the 
Rajas of Nabha and Jhind, insisted on his right to the whole terri- 
tory owned by Bhai Udai Singh. 

The practice which had prevailed in the family, and which, in 
truth, was but violence opposed to law, 
The practice of the Bhai- seemed to give some colour to this claim, 
kian seemed to favour the Bhai Gurbaksh Singh divided his territory 
rights of collaterals equally among his sons, who each added to 

his share of the patrimony, but, 'in 1808, it 
was found that Bhai Lai Singh, whom Sir David Ochterlony, (letter 
15th November, 181 1) believed to have received only one hundred 
villages from his father (and this was a most exaggerated estimate), 
was master of the whole territory, with the exception of a small por- 
tion held by his cousins Kara m Singh and Basawa Singh. He had 
either succeeded to or taken possession of almost all that his 
uncles Takht Singh and Buhda Singh and his cousin Gurdit 
Singh had owned. Nor was the claim of the Arnowli branch weakened 
by the fact that although the British Government had, in 1811* admit- 
ted the claim of the widow of Bhai Karam Singh to her husband’s 
patrimony to be stronger than that of the counsin Bhai Lai Singh, yet, 
that on her death, in 1818, it had allowed its own indefeasihle right to 
claim the escheat, to be set aside in favour of Bhai Partab Singh, a 
distant collateral. 

The claim of Bhai Gulab Singh of Arnowli to the Kythal princi- 
pality was justly disallowed, but what he received of the possessions 
of his ancestor Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, he would certainly not have 
obtained under any Hindu Government, nor under the Sikh Govern- 
ment of Lahore, to whom* under similar circumstances, the whole 
estate, ancestral with that recently acquired, would undoubtedly have 
lapsed. 

64. The chief features of the Sikh law of succession to chief- 
ships, as it existed at the time of the first Sikh 
The changes which have, war, before the British Government, by the 
since the annexation of the compulsion of circumstances andiby consider- 
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Panjab, been introduced by ations of policy, had assumed the ' direct 
the British Government, management of the Panjab proper, and had 
briefly noticed completely revised the terms of its connection 

with the Cis*Satlej States, have now been 
considered. The scope of this treatise, which is rather historical than 
legal, is too limited to include the law and the precedents which have 
grown up since 1849, sometimes in opposition to the practice which 
formely prevailed, but more often in modification of it. It will not, 
however, be useless to notice, with the utmpst briefness, the more 
notable changes which have been introduced by the direct action of 
the British Government . 

65. So early as 1813, on the occasion of the death of Raja Bhag 

Singh of Jhind, the Government had declared 
Primogeniture the rule of primogeniture to be in force in 

that family. In 1837, when it was again 
necessary for the Government of India to determine the succession to 
the principality of Jhind, it was ruled that primogeniture was to be 
held to prevail in the four States of Pattiala, Nabha, Jhind and Kythal, 
and that, on failure of sons, the nearest male heir should succeed, to 
the exclusion of females, a collateral, however, possessing a right to no 
more than had been held by the common ancestor from whom he 
derived his claim. The Court of Directors, in the same year, extended 
the title of the collateral to all other possessions which had not been 
acquired by grant from the British Government or its predecessors. 

66. In 1851, on the motion of the Board of Administration, the 

Rules laid down by Supreme Government sanctioned the follow- 
Govt, in 1851 regarding ing rules regarding collateral succession to 
collateral succession to pattidari shares in the Cis-Satlej State, in- 
patfidari shares in eluding almost all the minor cheifships : — 

the Cis-Satlej States 

“Your Board have requested that a distinct rule should be laid 
down by the Government, respecting the sucession to such shares on 
which conflicting decisions haye hitnerto been given by the several 
officers in charge from time to time. 

“After carerul consideration of the whole question, aided by the 
documents which have recently been submitted, His Lordship has 
come to the conclusion that the following rules should be finally 
adopted for the regulation of succession to horsemen’s shares above 
mentioned : — 
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“(1) That no widow shall succeed. 

“(2) That no descendant in the female line shall inherit. 

“(3) That, on failure of a direct male heir, a collateral male heir 
may succeed if the common ancestor of the deceased and collateral 
claimant was in possession of the share at, or since, the period, 1808-9, 
when our connection with the Cis*Satlej territory first commenced. 

“III. On a former occassion, the Governor General expressed an 
opinion that each question of succession should be governed by a 
reference to the status of 1808-9. It was intended that the right of 
possession should be recognized as belonging to those who were in 
possession of the property in 1808-9,, and that the right of succession to 
such property should be conceded not only to such male heirs, but 
also to the collateral male heirs of those who were so in possession 
in or since that year. The rule is liberal. No Native State would 
concede so great an indulgence as to allow succession to collaterals 
at all; while to give effect to that rule from the period of our first 
connection with the country, forty years ago, of course increases the 
indulgence by extending its advantages to a greater number. 

“IV. The limitation of the rule to the date 1808-9 is just and 
reasonable, for if the right of succession to any share were granted to 
the collateral heirs of the person who originally obtained it, at hower 
remote a period, great difficulties would arise in the determination of 
such rights. Your Board state, in reply to a question put to you, that 
you consider it practicable to ascertain correctly the possessions of 
1808-9. 

“V. This rule clearly laid down will govern the majority of cases 
which occcur, and His Lordship does not see any necessity for esta- 
blishing an absolute rule in the case of large estates. Each case may 
without any difficulty, and with great advantage, be determined upon 
its own merits as it arises. His Lordship would, however, remark 
generally that consideration of the custom of families should have a 
preponderating influence in the decision of such cases. 

“VI. Though the rule now laid down may be at variance with 
the course which has been actually taken in many cases, the Governor 
General would, by no means, disturb the decisions which have been 
given. All parties who have received possession from a British 
officer should retain it for their ewn lives, except females, who should 
receive pensions instead.” 

67. It soon appeared that these rules would, in certain cases, be 
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difficult to apply, and, in January, 1852, the 
Supplementary rules sane- following supplementary rules were proposed 
tioned by Government and approved : — 

(1) That a specific order of Government, even though opposed to. 
the principles and rules now proposed, shall avail in favour of the 
party concerned and his lineal male heirs. 

(2) That the mere fact of a female having been in possession 
in 1808-9 shall not avail to stop succession, or to invalidate successions 
that may have taken effect. This rule not to extend to females, who, 
since 1808-9, have succeeded to shares, unless they should have so 
succeeded with the knowledge and sanction, or under the orders, of the 
Political Agent. 

(3) That the official and recorded declaration of the Political 
Agent as to the person in possession in 1808-9, shall be accepted 
without question, and the succession continued accordingly. 

(4) That alienations by a jagirdar or pattidar, of portions of 
his holding, shall neither be officially recognized nor officially recorded. 

(5) That one or more sons of a common ancestor, in possession 
in 1808-9, being entitled to the whole share possessed by such com- 
mon ancestor, shall be held, and be declared, responsible for the 
maintenance of widows left by deceased brothers, who, had they 
lived, would haye shared with such son or sons. 

(6) The private exchanges of shares during times past, be 
recognized, provided that fraudulent intent be not established. 

(7) That parties who have had no specified possession since 
1808-9, have no valid claim either to share or pension. 

(8) That the Settlement Officer, on the Civil side, shall take 
cognizance of claims to recovery of shares of which the claimants may 
have been wrongfully dispossessed, subj'ect to the provisions of the 
statute of limitations. 

(9) That the enquiry shall not extend into possessions of the 
zaildars or dependants of an individual Sirdar during the lifetime of 
such Sirdar. 

(10) That on the estate of such Sirdar lapsing, the possessions 
of his zaildars shall be enquired into, ascertained and recorded, and 
that. from and after the date of lapse of the Sirdar’s estate, lapses of 
the zaildars’ shares and successions to the same shall follow the first 
and second of the rules prescribed by the orders of Government, 
No. 461, of }2th February, 1851. 
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68. In February 1853, the Government sanctioned more liberal 

pensions for widows, but ruled, with regard to 
Further orders of Govt, male heirs who had succeeded to widows in 
with reference to the right possession in 1808-9, that they should 
of widows in possession retain such estates for their respective lives 

only. 

In June 1853 the Supreme Government received from the Court 
of Directors a despatch relative to the rules sanctioned for pa ttidari 
estates, generally approving of the same, and objecting only to the 
admission of collateral branches to succeed, provided they were 
descended from the individual who -was in possession in 1808-9; and 
to the exclusion of widows, extending even to those still in possession. 

The Court sanctioned, however, the rule passed with reference 
to collaterals, but ruled that the widows in possession should not be 
disturbed, and that those who had been dispossessed should receive 
pensions equal to the net revenue of their estates, deducting commu- 
tation fixed for all service due from them. 

New rules were accordingly framed with regard to the pensions 
of widows, which were approved by the Court of Directors, who 
directed that widows who had been in possession for less than seven 
years should receive pensions equal to the full value of their estates. 

69. Meanwhile a question had arisen as to how far a subsequent 

decrease in the revenue of the resumed estate 
The pensions of widows should effect the pensions of pattidari widows, 
were to be proportionally and it was ruled that the pension should be 
diminished if the revenue proportionately decreased, as it was granted 
of the resumed estate was only as an equivalent for the actual value 
smaller than had been of the estate, which was subsequently discove- 
estimated red to have been over-estimated. 

70. A charge in the policy of Government with reference to 

escheats has, of late years, taken place. With 
The right of adoption con- desire to see the Native States perpretuated, 
ceded to the principal the Government has granted to the more 
chiefs. important Chiefs and Rajas the right of 

adoption in default of male issue. Sanads 
of adoption were granted to the Maharaja of Pattiala, and the 
Rajas of Jhind and Nabha on the 5th of May, 1860, conferring on 
these chiefs and their heirs for ever, whenever male issue might fail, 
the right of adopting a successor from among the descendants of the 
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Phulkian family. If, however, at any time, any one of these three 
chiefs should die without adopting a successor, then it would still be 
open to the two remaining chiefs, in concert with the Commissioner 
or Political Agent of the British Government, to select a successor 
from among the members of the Phulkian family, but in that case, a 
nazrana or fine equal to one-third of the gross annual revenue of the 
state was to be paid to the British Government. 

On the 5th March, 1862, a Sanad of adoption was granted to 
Raja Randhir Singh of Kapurthalla, and during the same month to the 
Raja of Faridkot, the Sirdar of Kalsia, Raja Tej Singh, and Sirdar 
Shamsher Singh Sindhanwalia. 

71. The Panjab Government was desirous of substituting, if 
possible, the law of primogeniture for the 
The Government desire various usages which regulated hereditary 
to introduce generally succession to conquest and ordinary jagirs 
the rule of primogeniture held in perpetuity. The Governor General 
in all estates (letter 12th May, 1860) agreed with the 

Panjab Government that primogeniture should 
be encouraged, but directed that no alteration in the rule of inheri- 
tance should be made in a family unless with the consent of its head 
and of the chief members interested. The Panjab Government 
(Circular No. 636 of 25th May, 1860) directed its Commissioners to 
explain to the several chiefs the advantages of primogeniture in the 
maintenance of the power and importance of chiefships, and in cases 
where chiefs were willing to accept the rule as binding upon them, 
to draw up a formal deed, which should alone be of force to deter- 
mine the legel transmission of such jagirs. The success of the Govern- 
ment proposal was very partial. A considerable number of chiefs and 
jagirdars admitted the advantage of the rule of primogeniture, and 
executed deeds binding themselves to observe it, but a large number 
were unwilling to adopt it, principally out of consideration for their 
younger sons, who would be reduced to a mere maintenance, or be 
entirely dependent on the elder brother for support. 
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Three Akalis Hanged in 1848* 

JOHN LAWRENCE 


[According to Introductory Note in the Gurdwara Gazette for 
August 1967, pp. 124-25, to Some Documents about Sikh History (1848) 
by Sardar Nahar Singh, M A., the clash referred to in the correspond- 
ence given below took place between the soldiers of the East India 
Company and some Nihangs (Akalis) when the former entered the 
precincts of the Darbar Sahib (Golden Temple), Amritsar, with shoes 
on. A Subedar 9 f the Company’s army was killed and the Command- 
ant of the Corps and some men were wounded. As a result thereof, 
Ganda Singh, the leader of the Akalis, and two of his associates, were 
hanged and six of them were sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment 
with labour and irons.— Ed.] 

From John Lawrence, Esquire, Offg. Resident at Lahore. 

To H. M. Elliot Esquire, Secretary to the Government of India, 

Foreign Department, Fort William. 

Lahore, 19th February, 1848. 
Sir, 

In paragraph 7 of my letter No. 18 dated first ultimo, I had the 
honour to report, for the information of the Right Honorable the 
Governor General in Council, that an Akali, with some followers, 
had taken post in one of the buildings— Akal Bunga or Akal Takhat — 
adjoining the Temple at Umritsur ; and in resisting the troops who 
were endeavouring to capture them, had, killed a Subedar and 
wounded an officer and several men. Before dispatching my letter, 
I had the satisfaction of adding that these Akalees had surrendered 
to the party dispatched from Lahore against them. 

The culprits were brought to Lahore and the case investigated 
before the Darbar. Ganda Singh the leader of the party and his 
associates, all Akalees, were arraigned for the murder of the Subedar 
and wounding the Commandant of the Corps and some of his men, 
with intent to kill, the guilt of the prisoners being fully proven, and 
there being no extenuating circumstances pleaded in defence, the 


*Curdwara Gazette, August 1967, pp. 125-28, 
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leader, Ganda Singh, and two of his associates, were sentenced to 
be hanged ; and the remaining 6 prisoners to confinement with labour 
and irons for 7 years. 

These sentences I confirmed on the 14th instant ; and accord- 
ingly this morning the 3 Aka lees, sentenced to death, were hanged. 
As this was the first instance in which Akalees have been sentenced 
to death, I requested the Brigadier Commanding at Lahore to have 
the 18th Regiment of Native Infantry whose Parade ground is within 
100 yards of the spot where executions take place, drawn up as a 
precautionary measure. The ground was guarded by the Seikh Troops, 
and the sentence of the law was carried out under the directions of 
Mr. Cocks, Lieutenant Pollock and Sardar Kahan Singh, Udaluttee of 
Lahore. 

I consider that the execution of these Akalis will have a most 
beneficial effect on this turbulent race, and thoroughly convince 
them that the days have gone by when they could murder with 
impunity. Ganda Singh Akali was a man of some note ; he had 
been engaged, at different times, in various desperate affairs and 
was at feud with Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia, the late Governor of 
the Manjha country, whose property, on one occasion, he plundered. 

As these Akalees are looked up to with respect and even reverence 
by the Sikh population of the Punjab, it is 
Babeg Singh, Khurg Singh, not improbable that the 6 prisoners, noted in 
Mi’stan Singh, Heera Singh, the margin, who have been sentenced to 7 
Hookum Singh, Gowhar years’ imprisonment, may hereafter make 
Singh their escape with the connivance of their 

guards ; I therefore beg to recommend that . 
the Right Honorable the Governor General in Council may be pleased 
to direct the issue of a warrant, allowing them to be confined, for 
the period for which they have been sentenced, in one of the jails in 
the Regulation Provinces. The exile of such desperate characters 
will, I am satisfied, have a most beneficial effect. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedt. Servant, 
Lahore Residency, Sd /- John Lawrence 

19th February, 1848. Officiating Resident 
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No, 570, Fort William, Foreign Department, 

10th March, 1848. 

To Officiating Resident, Lahore, 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
the 19th eltimo, No, 33, reporting the proceedings of the Durbar 
against Ganda Singh and other Akalees, who had killed a Subadar and 
wounded and officer and several men. 

2. With reference to the 5th para, of your letter, the G. G. in 
C. is pleased to direct that the prisioners 

Babeg Singh, Khurg noted in the margin who have been sentenced 

Singh, Mustan Singh, by the Durbar to seven years imprisonment, 

Heera Singh, Hookum be confined in the jail at Bareilly to which 

Singh, Gowhur Singh place you are requested to forward them under 

proper guard, a warrant has been sent to the 
Magistrate of Bareilly, through the Secy, to Govt., N. W. Provinces, 
to carty the order into effect. 

I have &c., 
Sd / 

Fort William, Foreign Department, 
10th March, 1848. 

To Secy., N. W. Provinces 
Sir, 

I am directed to transmit to you the accompanying copy of 
a correspondence with the Offg. Rest, at 
para 5 of Letter from Lahore regarding the confinement in the 
Offg. Rest, dt. 19th Feb., jail at Bareilly of certian prisoners sentenced 
1948, No. 33 by the Lahore Durbar to seven years impri- 

To-ditto in reply No . 570 sonment. 

10th March, 1848 

2. The necessary warrant for the confinement of the parties is 
herewith sent, which you will be pleased to forward to the Magistrate 
at Bareilly. 

I have &c., 
Sd j- 

2Q) 
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Foreign Department 
10th March 1848. 


To The Magistrate at Bareily. 

Whereas the Governor General in Council for good and sufficient 
reason has seen fit to determine that the per- 
Babeg Singh, Khurg Singh, sons named in the margin shall be placed 
Mustan Singh, Heera under personal restraint at Bareilly you are 

Singh, Hookam Singh, hereby required and commanded, in pursu- 
Gowhur Singh ance of that determination, to receive these 

persons into your custody, and to deal with 
them in the conformity to orders of the Governor General in Council 
and the provisions of Regulation III of 1848. 

By order of the R. H. the Govr., Genl., 
Ch. Secy, to the Govt, of India. 
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Praja Mandal Movement in the East Punjab States 

Dr Ramesh Walia 


The struggle for India’s freedom entered upon a - new phase after 
the first World War and the fast-growing new awakening in the land 
gave rise to some significant fresh dimensions bringing into its fold 
peasants, workers, students, women etc., and providing to it a much 
broader base. 1 One of these new dimensions was the rise of political 
movements in the Indian native states aimed at winning freedom from 
their princes whose autocratic ways and close cooperation with the 
British in the suppression of the country’s national activities had made 
them doubly obnoxious to the people. 

In this new political climate the All India States’ People’s Con- 
ference was born at Bombay in 1927. It gave an organised shape to 
the states peoples’s struggle against autocratic rule of the princes. 2 The 
Praja Mandal movement in the East Punjab States was born almost 
simultaneously and it received necessary help and guidance from the 
former. There was, however, an essential difference between the 
wo; in that the Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal which was set up in 
July 1928, was born under inspiration from the powerful movement 
for reform of Sikh shrines which engulfed Punjab in 1921-24, whereas 
the Praja Mandal movements in other states of India were almost every 
wher^ the handi-works of the state subjects living outside their states 
who were working under direct inspiration from the freedom movement 
in British India under the leadership of the Indian National Congress. 

From 1928 to 1938 which can be termed as the first phase of the 
Praja Mandal movement in the East Punjab States, it remained essenti- 
ally a Sikh peasant movement and its main objective was voicing of 
peasant grievances. The movement demanded decrease in the burden of 
taxes particularly the land revenue, starting of schools and dispensaries 
in the rural areas and the construction of more roads, and relief from 


1. Neroai Sadhan Bose. The Indian National Movement — an outline. P. 76. 
Calcutta : Firma K.L. Mukhopadhyay. 

2 . Report of the Bombay Session of the Indian States’ People’s Conference, 
Published by Prof. G. R. Abhyankar arid M. S. Trivedi. 1928. 
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rural indebtedness. 3 The movement also demanded end to the autocr- 
atic rule of the princes and establishment of responsible government 
as also fixiqg of priyy purses for the rulers, AH the leading workers 
were Akalis and it was at the Sikhjreligious gatherings known as the 
Dewans that the message of the new movement was delivered. 4 5 Praja 
Mandal being a purely political organisation was not allowed to func- ' 
tion openly whereas the Princes were reluctant to come into clash with 
the Akalis on the issue of the Sikh right to worship and assemble. 
The example of the mighty British Government yielding to the Sikh 
community in 1921-25 was before them. The domination of the 
movement by the Akalis was one reason why people of other commu- 
nities remained away from it. But there were other reasons also. 
Economically the states were very backward and there was practically 
no working class. The educational backwardness precluded any 
participation by the urban intelligentsia. The traders and men of the 
services were all loyal to the princes because of their own class interest. 
Burden of all crises and emergencies fell on the peasent who had a 
basis for participation in the new movement. Tenant cultivators being 
one of the most exploited classes in the countryside became active in 
the movement at quite an early stage.® The tenant movement in the 
Patiala State soon became militant and came under communist influe- 
nce. Many leading posts in the state administration were occupied by 
the biswedars. The tenants had therefore no illusions that they would 
ever get j’ustice from the State Government. In the Faridkot, Maler- 
kotla and Kalsia States also the peasants had their own grievances which 
the Praja Mandal movement espoused. In the British Punjab, cities 
became, at quite an early stage, centres of political activity and Arya 
Smajist Hindus dominated the Congress there. In the East Punjab 
States on the other hand politics travelled from the rural areas to the 
towns and Sikh peasants became the pioneers in the field. 

During this early phase the movement could attain some sweep 
and intensity in the Patiala State alone which was the largest and the 
most important of the East Punjab States. Its ruler Maharaja 
Bhupinder Singh was Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and was 
their chief representative at the various Round Table Conferences 


3. Resolutions of the Mansa Conference of the Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal. Vide 
R. L. Chudgar, Indian Princes under British Protection pp. 92-93. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Patiala State Records; Prime Minister’s Office File 639, Punjab state Archives 
Patiala. 
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which were held in London in 1929-31. Whatever was said or written 
about him attracted wide attention. He was a controversial figure 
and was accused of being a man of loose morals. All this plus the 
Akali hatred against him helped the movement gain a good start. 
Within three years of its birth the movement forced the Government 
of India to institute an enquiry into the various allegations levelled by 
the Praja Mandal against the Maharaj'a of Patiala. 6 In the smaller 
states on the other hand the movement remained quite weak although 
there too the Akali influence was equally strong. The reason was 
the absence of a controversial personality like Bhupinder Singhu It 
was mainly because of him that persons like Harchand Singh Jeji 
came into the fold of the Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal and lent it their 
support. In short it can be said that but for the Akalis and Maharaja 
Bhupinder Singh the formation of the Praja Mandal would have been 
delayed at least for some years. The administrative machinery was 
highly faction-ridden and every Ahalkar had his own group. Some of 
the high offices being occupied by outsiders, there was the problem of 
local versus outsider also. The disgruntled elements often gave help 
to Praja Mandal. 

Another important feature of the movement was that most of its 
activities were conducted from outside the states’ territory. A large 
.. majority of the Praja Mandal workers remained exiled and they could 
not openly spread their influence among the people. Inside the states 
the only activity was the Akali sponsored religious Dewans. Praja 
Mandal was an illegal organisation upto 1946. 7 Because of this the 
movement could never strike deep ideological roots and remained 
nearer to the Akalis than to the Indian National Congress. The fact 
however should be borne in mind that in the first phase there were 
no differences between the Congress and the Akalis. The latter 
functioned as a part & parcel of the former. The movement could 
not- attain a clear perspective for a long time because of its over 
emphasis on Maharaja Bhupinder Singh and his excesses. This again 
was a (reason why due attention was not paid to smaller states. The 
people were therefore justified in thinking that the movement was 


6. Indictment of Patiala. Published by the General Secretaries, The Indian States’- 
People’s Conference Bombay. 1930. 

7. Bhagwan Singh Longowalia’s Report to the Ludhiana Session of the Punjab 
Ryasti Praja Mandal held in October 1930. Patiala State Records, Prime 
Minister’s Office Files 608-609. 
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out to settle some personal score against the Maharaja of Patiala. 

A study of the tactics of the movement also reveals that the 
leadership depended more on the appeals to the Political Department 
of the Government of India and the Viceroy than on organising the 
mass of the people. Village level Dewans, propaganda through 
newspapers and posters and the Praja Mandal Conferences at Lahore, 
Ludhiana, Simla or Delhi all had one single objective, that is, to put 
pressure on the Central Government to depose Bhupinder Singh. 
For this reason the movement could never pay serious attention to its 
membership drive, organisational elections and setting up of properly 
functioning units in various states. The Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal 
could not unleash any direct campaign under its own banner inside 
the states which could have really politicalized the peasantry. The 
only campaign worth the name was the struggle of the tenants of the 
Patiala State for proprietory rights. 

After the death of Sewa Singh Thikriwala in 1935 and the Master 
-Bhupinder Singh agreement in 1936, dissensions raised their head 
in the Praja Mandal leadership 8 . After the death of Maharaja 
Bhupinder Singh in 1938 and the marriage of Maharaja Yadvindra 
Singh with the daughter of Harchand Singh Jeji the arch enemy of his 
father, the crisis in the movement further deepened. Communists 
took benefit of the situation and soon captured the organisation. 
Ludhiana session of the All India States’ People’s Conference showed 
their supremacy in the movement 9 . 

Reasons for Master Tara Singh’s volte face and success of the 
communists need careful analysis. Bhupinder Singh — Master agree- 
ment was a portent of coming events. Akalis who had uptill then 
been working as a sub-group inside the Congress shifted their position 
in 1938-39. After winning over Maharaja Bhupinder Singh to his 
side the Master had dealt a heavy blow to the moderate Sikh leaders 
in the Punjab who had been largely depending on the support of the 
Maharaja. He then went ahead with his new policy of winning for 
the Sikhs a position of balance between the two main political forces 
in Punjab represented by the Hindu — dominated Congress and the 
Muslim— domihated Unionist Party. Master Tara Singh’s relations 


8. Master Tara Singh, Meri Yaad (Pb.) Amritsar : Sikh Religious Book Society 
1945. 

9. Baba Karam Singh Dhut; address as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
(Urdu). Faridkot State Records File 369. Punjab State Archives Patiala. 
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with the House of Patiala got further strengthened with the new 
relationship between Maharaja Yadvindra Singh and Harchand Singh 
Jeji. These developments showed that the influence commanded by 
elements like Harchand Singh Jeji in the Praja Mandal movement 
ultimately proved to be one of its chief weaknesses. This element 
had only a limited objective of wreaking vengeance on Maharaja 
Bhupinder Singh and it did not allow the movement to develop along 
purely political lines. The exit of this element helped the movement 
attain clarity and cohesion. The dazed and confused Praja Mandal 
workers readily accepted Communist hegemony. Their leadership 
of the tenant movement in the Patiala State also helped them in 
capturing the Praja Mandal. Under their inspiration and guidance 
peasant unrest spread fast. 

Another significant development was the activisation of sections 
of the urbanite Hindus particularly the lawyers and businessmen in 
1938-39. These new elements were working under the influence of 
the Indian National Congress and were, therefore opposed to the 
politico-religious approach of the Akali-Praja Mandalists 9 . Most of 
these urban Hindu Praja Mandalists were not die-hard Arya Smajists 
as had earlier happened in the Punjab. They had not come to the 
Praja Mandal movement through the Arya Samaj. Many of these 
workers in the Patiala State were nearer to the cdmmunists in their 
way of thinking and therefore fraternal relations grew between them 
and the tenant movement. 

When Master Tara Singh started his independent political 
activity in the states in 1941-42, a section of the Praja Mandal workers 
readily went over to him because of the rising communist influence 
(the religious minded Sikhs considered communists atheists) and the 
activities of the Hindu urbanites who were dubbed by them as 
communal. But the alliance of the communists and the Hindu 
urbanites also proved to be only a short-lived affair because the 
former parted company with the Congress in 1945. 

The Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal came to be dominated now by 
Hindu businessmen and lawyers almost in every state. The All 
India States’ People’s Conference constituted a Regional Council for 
the Punjab States with Brish Bhan as Chairman and Harbans Lai as 
General S ecretary, both lawyers from Patiala State. The war years 


9. Personal interviews with Messers Des Raj, Harbans Lai & Sunder Lai. 
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therefore witnessed significant developments in that there appeared 
three distinct and independently functioning political groups instead 
of the heterogeneous Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal. These were the 
Akali Dal, the Praja Mandal and the Communists. The character of 
the Praja Mandal in the post-war years was radically different from 
what it was in the twenties. It had now become! a Hindu urbanite 
movement whereas in the initial stages it was a Sikh peasant move- 
ment. Hindus generally dominated the services excepting the armed 
forces. With the sharpening of communal tensions Sikhs and 
Muslims started demanding greater share for themselves and the 
Hindus rallied more and more round the Praja Mandal 10 . 

A great change came about in the measures taken by various 
states to meet the challenge of the Praja Mandal. Initially they tried 
outright suppression through brute force which is symbolised by the 
death in jail of Sewa Singh Thikriwala. Soon it was realised, that it 
was not enough. So loyalists were mobilised to disrupt Praja Man- 
dal gatherings inside and outside the states. 11 As the tenants move- 
ment became stronger, the landlords became more active against the 
Praja Mandal, The rulers also tried to enact special laws to thwart 
the new movement. Ultimately however compromising attitude had 
to be adopted by Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of Patiala who tried 
to weaken the movement through winning Master Tara Singh to his 
side£ He gave another concession in appointing a committee in 
1938 to recommend constitutional and administrative reforms 12 . In the 
post-war period communalism became a ready instrument in the 
hands of the princes and they tried to rouse and use the Sikh senti- 
ment in their favour and malign the Praja Mandal through dubbing 
it as a Hindu communal movement. 

After the end of the war in 1945 there was great clamour for 
constitutional and administrative reforms. In Faridkot, Nabha and 
Jind the Praja Mandal launched Satyagrahs in which mostly the Hindus 
participated. The Sikh and Muslim communal organisations were 


10. Kartar Singh, Reception Address to the Akali Conference at Fatehgarh Sahib 
Published by Kehar Singh Ghuman, 1943. 

11. Patiala State Records. Prime Minister’s Office Files 608, 609, 639 and 655. 
Punjab State Archives, Patiala. 

12. The Tribune Lahore dated 23rd January, 1938. 

13. Faridkot, Nabha and Jind States had to face a near revolt led by the Praja 
Mandal in the post-war period. 
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now pitted against it. But the Praja Mandal prestige was high on 
account of the Congress coming to power at the Centre and in most 
of the provinces. The Praja Mandal chose smaller states as its tar- 
get because the leadership thought it was easy to brow-beat their 
rulers 13 There was a second reason also that in smaller states Praja 
Mandal had no serious rivals ; whereas in the Patiala State the Praja 
Mandal was facing stiff opposition from the Akali Dal and the 
newly born pro-Maharaja Lok Sewak Sabha. So this was the second 
point of difference. Whereas in the first phase the Patiala State 
had been the main field of the Praja Mandal activity, in the second 
phase the emphasis shifted to the smaller states. The situation in 
Patiala State was similar to that prevailing in the Hydrabad and 
Jammu-Kashmir States. In the latter states a strong communal ele- 
ment had been introduced in that the rulers and the Praja Mandal 
followers professed different religious faiths. This turned out to be 
a great handicap for the movement because the rulers succeeded in 
mobilizing the support of their co-religionists in their favour. 

Administration in most of the East Punjab States including their 
armed forces was becoming crisis-ridden. Mounting economic diffi- 
culties and communal dissensions were sapping the morale of the service. 
The Government at Delhi as also the Congress Government in Punjab 
were now unsympathetic towards the ruiers. It was now impo- 
ssible for the states to continue in the older way. In the past the 
rulers succeeded in standing up to the Praja Mandal agitation because 
of the loyalty of their administrations and the protection granted to 
them by the Paramount Power. Now both the props had slipped from 
under them. The autocratic rule was under heavy attack and princes 
were being openly denigrated. So it was quite natural that the 
demand for the merger of these states should have been raised by 
th^ Praja Mandal. But as soon as this demand was raised it had 
to face stiff opposition from the Akali Dal who did not want these 
Sikh States to be submerged in the flood-waters of ‘‘Hindu domina- 
tion”. Akalis succeeded where Praja Mandal failed. 14 The states 
were allowed to keep their separate entity and integrated into a 
Union of East Punjab States in 1948 which was termed as a ‘‘Home- 
land of the Sikhs’’ by Sardar Patel. 


14. Letter of Jathedar Pritam Singh Gujran to Sardar Patel. Vide Nabha State 
P.ecords : File 509-E-5. Punjab State Archives Patiala. 
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The Praja Mandal received repeated rebuffs after the formation 
of the Pepsu. In the matter of formation of an interim government 
it was cold shouldered by the States Ministry. It failed to win 
recognition as the chief spokesman of the people of the East Pun- 
jab States. 15 One interim government after another was formed first 
under Gian Singh Rarewala and then under Col. Raghbir Singh, both 
former Patiala State officials. In 1948 the Pepsu Pradesh Congress 
(the new name of the Praja Mandal) split into two with leaders of 
the Faridkot, Nabha and Jind units rebelling against the Brish Bhan 
leadership and joining a Government under Sirdar Gian Singh Rarewala, 

On the eve of the first General Election Brish Bhan group had to 
bow down once again and accept Col. Raghbir Singh as the leader of 
the Congress Government. The main reason for this state of affairs 
was that the Central Congress leadership was fully aware of the fact 
that Praja Mandal in Pepsu lacked sizable peasant support. 16 There 
were three reasons for it : 

1. In initial stages the movement could not win formidable sup- 
port among the peasantry because of the conditions under 
which it had to function. 

2. A substantial section of the Praja Mandal peasant cadre was 
won over by the Akali Dal in 1942-43. 

3. Another influential section, particularly the tenants had sided 
with the communists when they parted company with the 
Congress in 1945. 

Results of the first General Elections brought out the main weak- 
ness of the movement. Whereas the Hindus and the Harijans solidly 
voted for the Congress, the Sikh peasantry by and large favoured the 
Akali Dal and the communists. Akalis and their supporters beat the 
Congress candidates in predominantly Sikh rural constituencies. They 
polled a larger number of votes and captured a larger number of 
seats. The princes and candidates sponsored by them fared well 
nearly every where. 17 All this shows that the Praja Mandal, although 
a pioneer in leading a movement against the autocratic rule of the 
princes in the East Punjab States, always suffered from serious handi- 


15. V. P. Menon." The story of the Integration of Indian States. Bombay 
Orient Longman. 1956. 

16. Ibid. , 

17. Analysis of election results based on information provided by India 1953, 
published by the Publication Bureau, Government of India, New Delhi. 
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caps because of which it could never emerge as a formidable force, 
representative of different sections of the people. It always remained 
a sectional movement. It was also not able to impart sufficient 
political education along secular lines at least in the first phase of its 
activities. This is why former state officials, rulers and the Biswedars 
remained strongly entrenched as leaders of the rural people. The 
main responsibility for this state of affairs falls on the shoulders of 
the Indian National Congress which neglected the states for a long 
time. Mahatma Gandhi was particularly inimical towards any large 
scale states peoples’ movement taking shape with the support and 
backing of the Congress . 18 It was only with the ascendancy of Jawahar 
Lai Nehru that the movement started receiving direct assistance from 
the Congress. The formation of Congress ministries in majority of 
provinces helped the movement in a large measure. But in Punjab 
even this help was not available. It was only in the period following 
the second World War that the Congress ministry iii Punjab showed 
active interest in affairs of the states and it was under their encourage- 
ment that Faridkot, Nabha and Jind Satyagrahs were conducted. But 
the Congress allowed the movement in its formative years to remain 
under full Akali domination. This policy of compromise and neglect 
of secular principles was responsible for the movement always remain- 
ing at a lower level . It could never therefore attain a proper idealogi- 
cal shape. 


18. M. K. Gandhi. The Indian States Problem. Ahmedabad, Navjeevan Press, 
1941. 
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British Policy towards the Punjab Pesantry with 
Special Reference to the Punjab Tenancy 
Act, 1868 

Dr S.K. Bajaj 


[The paper deals with the agrarian policy of the British 
during the first two decades after the annexation of the Punjab 
in 1849. The author highlights the conflict between two theories 
and their protagonists. A compromise, not very honourable 
for the utilitarians and patternalists, was reached in the Punjab 
Tenancy Act of 1868. Acceptance of the theory of Lessaiz-faire 
in principle and as its consequence, the adoption of policy favour- 
ing the landed aristocracy became established facts of the British 
policy in India in and after 1868.] 

After the Revolt of 1857, the Government of India ordered for 
a comprehensive survey and settlement of land for, primarily, 
two reasons; namely, that it was necessary to know the agrarian 
society, cultivators, rights and obligations and economic and political 
exigencies effecting land; 1 and that the Government was interested 
in introducing permanent settlement in regions which fulfilled condi- 
tions specified in the despatch of 1862 of the Secretary of State for 
India. 2 In the case of the Punjab where first settlement was a summary 
settlement it appeared almost imperative to have detailed survey and 
settlement. 

During early sixties of the last century Prinsep, the Commissioner 
of settlement, Amritsar Division, reported numerous grave errors 
committed by the British officials in the first settlement in recording 
hereditary rights. He “expressed a strong conviction that there were 
a very few tenants who, during the Sikh rule, could come under the 
definition of hereditary cultivators in the sense we attach to this 
position, and simply for this reason that it is universally admitted 


1. Revenue Despatch from Secretary of State to Govt, of India, No. 14 of July 
9, 1862. 

2. Ibid. 
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that the landowner had the right to evict any tenant; and could do so 
at anytime.” 3 In the wake of reinstating the traditional local practice, 
Prinsep found an opportunity to reject utilitarian rent theory and 
favour a class which could enjoy an absolute right of property. 4 5 He 
also enquired whether recorded old settlement could be reopened to 
make necessary corrections. This enquiry gave rise to one of the 
basic problems of agrarian policy i.e. the tenancy rights. But no 
definite instructions were issued by the government to amend the 
situation till Brandreth, a prominent Punjab official, made a proposal 
to introduce a bill to this effect in the Legislative Council. 

Genesis of this problem can be traced from the time of annexation 
of the Punjab. Prior to annexation, the British Government extended 
the land revenue system prevailing in the North Western Provinces 
to the Divisions of Ambala and Jullundur. 6 

After the annexation of the Punjab same system was superimpos- 
ed over that of Ranjit Singh’s system in the rest of the Punjab. 
Having no sound knowledge of intricacies of the Indian land revenue 
system, and on the basis of Mahalwari system prevailing in the North 
Western Provinces and perhaps also for political reasons, the 
Government Officials by summary settlement recognised cultivators 
as landowners. No voice was raised against this till Prinsep in 1863 
urged the government for introducing radical change in the relation- 
ship between the landlord and tenant. As the commissioner of 
settlement of the Amritsar Division®, he widely travelled sometimes 
even on foot and conducted combined meetings of the landlords and 
tenants. He collected a vast material which when received official and 


3. Prinsep’s, letter dated 28 April, 1863. See papers placed before Parliament 
relating to Act XXVI1T of 1868 on 28 March 1870. Pari Papers Vol 53 Paper 
159. Also see settlement Report of 1865-66, 12 August 1866, Ibid, also 
quoted in Memorandum of A. A. Roberts, the Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, 6th March, 1869, also see letter from Commissioner Punjab to Govt, 
of India, 9th March, 1868. Home (Rev)., 28 March, 1869. 

4. T.R. Metcalf, the Aftermath of the Revolt: India, 185-1870 (Princeton 1965) 
p. 198. 

5. See Minute of D. F. Mcleod, Lieutenant Governor, 10th Feb. 1868 : Home, 
(Rev), 28th March, 1869 No. 60. 

6. Ibid. He was first appointed as Deputy Commissioner and Settlement 
Officer of Sialkot. And then he was Commissioner of Settlement for the 
Amritsar Division. 
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public attention caused alarm 7 . 

In response to this alarm, a circular was issued by the Govern- 
ment and later a committee was instituted under the Chairmanship 
of A. A. Roberts, the Judicial Commissioner, to go into the matter. 
On the suggestions of this committee, a bill was prepared intended 
to amend the Act X of 1859 which alongwith the opinion of the 
Lieutenant Governor was sent to the Governor-General for approval. 
While asking for Turther information, _jthe Governor-General also 
suggested to constitute a committee to prepare another rough draft of 
the Bill 8 ' / x 

In the light of the suggestions made by the Governor-Gener^L 
the Brandreth Committee prepared a revised BiTTsuggesting an 
enactment on the occupancy rights of the tenants. The revised Bill 
proposed to enact that every tenant whose name appeared on the 
records of a regular settlement, sanctioned by the Local Government, 
could be presumed to have had occupancy rights unless proved con- 
trary. 9 Before communicating it to the ^Governor-General for his 
approval, the Punjab Government sent a circular seeking answers on 
the eight points mentioned therein. 10 Replies on the last question, 
as given below, were revealing. The last question was, 11 

“State how the operation of our system thus far has affected the 
relations between tenants and proprietors, especially, as regards 
the friendly or unfriendly feeling existing between them, giving 
by way of illustration any facts that may have come to your 
notice bearing on the point. And if any unfriendliness have 
shown itself to what cause is this mainly attributable.” 

Perusal of the replies highlighted two facets of the problem, viz. 
deteriorating relationship between cultivator and landlord, and exist- 
ing feelings of discontent and disaffection towards the government. 
By 1860 the Pu.njab Government had come to know that in the early 
land revenue settlements in the Punjab, hereditary Cultivators had 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid., the members of the committee were (a) A. A. Roberts, Financial 
Commissioner, (President) F. I. Brandreth and Thourton. 

9. Quoted in the Memorandum of A. A. Roberts, Financial Commissioaer, 
9th March, 1869, op. cit. 

10. A circular of 29th May, 1867 was issued to all the Commissioners. See 
Minute Mcleod of 16th February, 1869, op. cit. 

11. Ibid. 
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secured protection anti the proprietors now demanded the same 12 . 
Similar opinion was expressed by Herbert Edward in his report in 
1862-63. He says 13 , 

“Nothing seems to me more marked with regard to our settle- 
ment operations in this neighbourhood than the dissatisfaction 
of the proprietory body at the status we have given to hereditary 
cultivators. To allude to this subject in a knot of villagers is to 
fire a mine, and I fear that prospect alluded to by Captain 
Tighe of /great national development will only embitter the 
matter.” 

An influential Indian aptly observed, “No kindness on the part 
of the proprietor and no respect on the part of cultivator remains, 
and much litigation has taken place, 11 ” 

By implication, it meant that the legal distinction which the 
British government had created was not liked by the landlords whose 
power it intended to delimit. The government could not afford to 
have disgruntled landed proprietors, as some officials believed, at the 
cost of their empire. 16 Hence the basic issue was whether or not 
cultivators had any right of occupancy before the annexation of the 
Punjab. Disagreement among the officials resulting from confusion 
and misunderstanding of the indigenous customs and practices created 
such complications as hindered the process of formulating necessary 
law. Muir, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North West Provinces 
believed that in the pre-British India, cultivator as a rule had the 
right of hereditary occupancy wh/ich was negatived in the Punjab by 
experts like Richard Temple, Custs, Robert Egerton, H. Davies and 
E. R. Brandreth. 

Caught in a controversy which defied all solutions, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Punjab, nonetheless, was not prepared to give 
way and forego a legislation. As the constraining influence which the 
Sikh Government had over the landlords could not be revived, it was 
found to be necessary to find a solution. Inclined but not committed 
like Prinsep to the class of landed aristoracy, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor favoured to maintain proprietors, right to dispose of his land. 
He was opposed to the recogintion of occupancy right on the ground 

12. Preface by Custs to the Tenant Right code of 1860. Ibid. 

13. This report was prepared by Sir Herbert Edwardes, See para, 32; Ibid 

14. Quoted by Mcleod by in his minute of 10 Feb. 1868, para 16, op. cit. 

15. Ibid . 
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(a) that it would lead to permanent dissatisfaction among the land- 
lord class and (b) that fair and free competition in the labouring 
classes would help in eradicating poverty and stagnation. But at the 
same time, v for purely political exigencies, he strongly advocated 
this scheme of compensation for eviction of tenants. 18 

However, it was politically dangerous to oust Jat and Pathan 
cultivators who Were customarily attached to land. Moreover, it 
was also feared that with the increase in the value of land, demands 
of the landlords would grow exorbitant leading to the situation as 
existed in Ireland. 17 The suggestion of the Lieutenant-Governor was 
rooted in his appreciation of the competitive system. In 1886 he 
had suggested to make tenancy rights saleable. 18 Extending the same 
argument, he suggested that those landlords who wished to cultivate 
could buy those rights. Compensation or sale price for the same 
could be determined in the courts of law. 19 

The above proposal of the Lieutenant-Governor was based on the 
fallacious assumption that occupancy rights were not hereditary. 
This was contrary to the declared policy of the Government. In 1855 
Sir John Lawrence as the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab believed 
that “it is in the nature, quite as much as the length of occupancy 
which entitles a cultivator to privileges”, therefore, he stressed 
that the settlement officer must “endeavour to learn thoroughly the 
local customs of their respective districts.” 20 Since it meant de- 
tailed enquiry whose adverse consequences were apprehended, the 
officers keeping in view the pattern of North West Provinces as a 
guide, adopted 12 year occupancy as a rule. 

With regard to this problem, it may be mentioned that officials like 
Temple, Cust and Robert Egerton were opposed the to introduction 
of 12 year rule for securing occupancy rights. Egerton, in fact, 
was of the opinion that the rights of hereditary cultivators had been 
entirely created under the British rule. Under the Sikhs, a pro- 
prietor always had a right of ousting a tenant whenever he desired to 
do so. 21 Sir John Lawrence, the Governor-General took objection to 


16. Ibid 

17. Ibid., paras, 22, 24 

18. Ibid., para 18 

19. Ibid . , paras 24, 26 

20. Minute of Sir John Lawrence; 30th April, 1867, paras 3 & r, Ibid. 

21. Ibid. 
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the proposal of Mcleod, the Lieutenant-Governor. Earlier he had 
favoured to give weight to circumstances in discussing this question. 28 
Moreover, in his opinion the proposal was wrought with difficulties, 1 * 
namely it would increase the number of civil cases of objection and 
compensation ; and it would also mean that long possession of land 
by cultivator did not give him right of hereditary occupancy, 24 which 
was contrary to the adopted policy of the Indian government. In 
fact, he was averse to the introduction of any radical change in 
the cherished peasant settlement. 25 He wished to deal with discon- 
tent of agrarian classes separately in courts of law without temper- 
ing with the established system. Mcleod was, of course aware of 
these problems but attached no importance perhaps because he had 
no reasonably suitable alternative solution to offer. He did not 
also take into account the large scale dislocation of society as a result 
of putting his proposal in practice. He asserted that the govern- 
ment had the right to arbiterate the concerned parties. To avoid 
swamp of civil cases, he suggested to institute a commission and for 
the purpose of ejection, he added, that a year’s notice on the part 
of landlord should be made obligatory. 24 The proposed bill also 
contained a provision which to some extent was similar to the 
suggestion of Mcleod. According to the Bill, the landlord had the 
prescriptive right to enhance land revenue and if cultivator refused, 
the landlord could buy occupancy right. Mcleod thought that by 
forcing the landlord to pay for occupancy right was in itself a 
great check on the landlord’s intention for raising rent. Fallacy of 
the argument is that in the face of rise in the value of land, landlord 
was always tempted to resort to this method since it was financially 
advantageous to him and he could afford to do . so. Moreover, it 
was tentamount to legalising the action of landlord on the payment 
of compensation. As early as September 1866, Mcleod suggested a 


22. Note by Sir John Lawrence, 30 August, 1866, Parliamentary Papers, 28 April, 
1870. Papers relating to the Act XXVIII of 1868. 

23. Minute of Sir John Lawrence of 30 April, 1867, op. cit. para 7 

24. Ibid., para 26; Also see Punjab Records Oct. 1867 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid, para 30. Also see letter from Government of Punjab to Government of 
India, 15 Sept, 1866. Enclosed Minute of Mcleod of 13 Sept. 1866. Pari 
Papers relating to Punjab tenancy Act of 1868. 
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compromise . 27 Classifying tenants into three categories viz; (a) ten- 
ants little inferior to the proprietors like the copy-holders of England 
(b) tenants having land for long periods and (c) tenants-at-will. He 
recommended that the first category was not liable to ejectment save 
on very special grounds. The enhancement of rent, he suggested, 
should not be allowed unless there was fall in the value of money. 
And regarding rest of the categories, ejectment must be preceded by 
three years notice and must be based on the principle of 
compensation for the hereditary claims of the cultivators. As 
regards the condition under which such an action could be 
taken and terms of years and condition for obtaining the hereditary 
rights should be reduced to rules for the guidance of officers. 
Mcleod also suggests to create occupancy rights in the cases of ousted 
proprietors and ex-jagirdars. 

Sir John Lawrence had two minor objections to the suggestions 
of Mcleod . 28 He believed that protection which Mcleod intended 
to extend to the cultivators provided for partial security. His other 
objection was that cultivator once entered as tenant-at-will could 
never alter his position by length of occupation of land. In such 
circumstances he visualised difficulties in executing such a rule, It was 
bound to cause unlimited evictions while leaving no means for 
the government to check them. In principle, it was certainly a radical 
break from the past policy- Sir John Lawrence argued that "as it- 
is impossible for the government to feel certain that the altered rela- 
tions will suit the peculiar and scantily known necessities and notions 
of the people for whom it is legislating, so it is wished to avoid, as 
far as possible, all meddling with the framework, which was brought 
to its present shape by the mutual action of the different elements of 
■native society when left to themselves rejecting a radical action and 
by implication rejecting Prinsep’s finding as ‘‘valid and true ’’ 29 Sir John 
Lawrence however, observed in a covering despatch of his minute that 
‘‘this question, which has been so long unsettled and regarding which 
extensive operations have been in progress without due authority* 
should be definitely and finally decided at the earliest possible date . 30 

27. From Government of Punjab to Government of India, 15 Sept. 1866, enclosed 
the minute of Mcleod, 13 September, 1866. Papers relating to the Act 

XXVIII of 1868. op. cit. 

28. Minute of Sir John Lawrence, 30 April, 1 867 op. cit. 

29. Ibid. 

30. See Papers relating to the Act XXVIII of 1868, op. cit. 
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Mcleod’s stand was further strengthened by the recommendations 
of the tenant Right Committee Report of March 31, 1865 and the 
Report of the Law Branch of the Punjab Anjuman. 31 The first commi- 
ttee included three Indians whereas the second was wholly represent- 
ed by the classes of officials and landed aristocracy. They asserted 
that it was wrong to believe that there was no right of property in 
land anterior to the British rule, and that there were no recognised 
customs affecting relations between landlord and- tenant. The Tenant 
Right Committee had recommended to institute a regular suit in 
the Settlement Department. 

Henry Maine who cared little for tenant right 32 found the problem 
extremely intricate because doctrines of all schools as founded on pra- 
ctical observation could easily claim character of universality in the 
context of the Punjab where usage was still indistinct. Considering the 
right of occupancy as one of the forms of property and in view of “the 
existing state of authority and opinion,” he believed that there was no 
alternative but “to abide by actual arrangement, whether founded or 
not on an original misconstructions of the native usage.” He asserted,' 
“Let us stand even by our mistakes. It is better than perpetual 
meddling” 33 Maine was thus opposed to Muir’s proposal to amend the 
Act X of 1859. 

Mcleod’s proposal was governed by political considerations. 
Following the spirit of Sir Charles Woods despatch of I862 34 , he was 
attempting to create landowning middle class for the stable support 
of the British Empire in India. Another consideration for reaching 
this decision was that he could not understand indigenous system of 
land revenue and hence sought refuge in this British land law. 

Prinsep took purely legal view of this situation. After conduc- 
ting a detailed study of 60,000 such cases, he concluded that the 
landowning community of the Punjab had been unduly harmed by the 
summary and hasty settlement after the annexation. 35 He was opposed 


31. The Report of the Law Branch of the Punjab Anjuman which was forwarded 
to Sir John Lawrence are enclosed with Ibid. 

32. Metcalf, op. cit. p. 199 

33. Note by Henry Maine, Member of the Governor-General's council, 26 Oct. 
1866. Papers relating to the Act XXVIII of 1862, op. cit. 

34. Woods despatch of 9 July, 1862, op. cit. 

35. Out of 60,000 holdings which were subjected to secrutiny, 15000 (25%) 

[Contd. on page 220 
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to the Bill because it was not based on his findings 39 . He, infact, 
asserted that the bill tended to create a new situation. Instead of 
respecting the customs and wishes of the people for which he found 
adequate justification in his enquiries, the Central Government being 
averse to any interference, suggested to enquire intd the existing and 
the past situation. Under the rules prevailing during Ranjit Singh’s 
reign, it was very clear that landowner had the right to make enhanced 
demands on the cultivator and could eject in case of refusal. The 
Kardar, a revenue official, could not interfere in the relations of various 
agricultural classes. 

However, there was sharp difference of opinion even on the re- 
opening of this issue. The memorandum prepared for the Lieutenant 
Governor by Prinsep which highlighted this division, was written in 
support of reopening of the issue. 37 Prinsep argued : — 

(a) that no enquiry had so far been made regarding rights of the 
agricultural classes; 

(b) that occupancy rights were unknown anterior to the British 
occupation of the Punjab. 

(c) that the principle of 12 years occupancy was repudiated by 
many settlement officers; 

(d) that an error which had been committed must be ; rectified 
and 

(e) that legislation was necessary since the , whole case was 
res-judicata. 

Those who were opposed to the reopening of the case argued 38 

(a) that fresh legislation and consequent change would cause 
hardship to many cultivators ; 


Contd. from page 219] . 

were upheld with their tenant right status. 1,253 (over 10%) had been made 
proprietors from tenants. 8,771 (13%) had admitted, themselves to be 
tenants-at-will. 

8165 (l3%) had entered' into terminable leases and special agreements with- 
the proprietors consent. 

27,000 (37%) contested the proprietory of their recorded status. 

See Memo by E.A. Prinsep, on the Punjab Tenancy Bill, 18th April, 1868. 
Home, Revenue, July 18, 1868. No. 32 : also see letter from Government of 
India, 29 June, 1868. No. 30; Ibid. 

36. Ibid. 
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(b) that protective leases offered to certain cultivators could not 
be terminated : 

(c) that the Government would earn displeasure of all against 
whom the officials would decide the case ; 

(d) that no individual had any right in land before the annexation 
of the Punjab ; 

(e) that the power the proprietor to evict tenant, if at all it had 
been there under the Sikh rule, was seldom exercised without 
the permission of the revenue agent of the state ; and 

(f) that for purposes of revenue collection and grants of land, no 
separate recognition was given to proprietors. In reality 
the continuance of cultivator on the land depended more on 
Kardar than the proprietor. 

Although A. A. Roberts, the Principal Commissioner was associated 
with the task of drafting the bill, he was himself opposed to it. He 
observed that “Prinsep has erred as much in favour of the landlord as 
he says first settlement did in favour of the tenant 39 . He further 
argued that the proceedings of the first settlement were not unlawful 
as there vifas no law determinig such relationships before the annexation 
of the Punjab. He did not find the system adopted by Prinsep i.e. 
consultations with village panchayats, as proper because it did not 
provide option of challenging the assessors. Moreover, “at the time 
- of annexation, there was neither landlord nor tenant in the Punjab, 
according to our acceptation of those terms; but there were numerous 
coexisting interests in the soil. Unquestionally numerous mistakes 
occurred at the first settlement in recording those interests, and we 
should take advantage of the revision of settlement for perfecting the 
records; but the less recourse we have to general rules and principles, 
or to authoritative decisions, and the more we encourage the people to 
adjust themselves and to define their own rights the better .” 40 He 
added : — 

“I nevertheless see no reason whatever to disturb that which has 

been done in good faith, and has, so far as it goes, been well done, 

at any rate until it shall appear that some other remedy than that 

38. Ibid. 

39. Memorandum by A. A. Roberts, 6th March, 1868, enclsoed with the letter 
from Government o f Punjab to Government of India, 9 March 1868, Home 
Revenue, March 18, 1868; No. 51. 

40. Ibid. 
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of an appeal to the civil court is required.” 

In the opinion of Roberts no extensive injustice was done even by 
the first settlement since there was complete absence of excitement, 
or disaffection; with regard to legal superiority of the Prinsep’s settle- 
ment, Roberts observed, “I cannot hesitate to believe that these awards 
of his (Prinsep’s) Quasi-juries are not an inquitable adjudication of the 
extremely nice and difficult question of beneficial occupancy in disputed 
cases.” 41 

Roberts suggested as a compromise to disfranchise holdings which 
were wrongly declared hereditary in the first settlement on payment 
of money compensation to the awards of assessors. But he strongly 
urged that the government should ascertain the rights and interests of 
all persons who have a beneficial interest in the soil,” and should 
carefully “limit the government demand to the smallest amount 
consistent with the public necessities.” 

Despite sharp conflict of opinion upon the fundamentals of the 
proposed bill at the provincial level the Bill was sent to the Governor- 
General in Council for approval. It caused similar schism at the 
centre also. For four times it came before the legislative council of 
the Governor-General; it was introduced- on 17 January 1868. Dis- 
cussion was postponed on a techinical point that whether or pot Lieut- 
enant-Governor had approved the bill. 43 Again on Uth .April 1868, 
the Bill was moved by Richard Temple. The bill as such when came 
before the members was not different from the Oudh Rent Act passed 
by them in same year. After inconclusively discussing three important 
points, viz, the definition of occupancy rights, the regulation of the 
enhancement of rent and the concession of compensation for eviction 
of tenants, it was decided to refer it to the Select Committee. But it is 
interesting to note a pertinent question asked by one of the members, 
F.G. Cockerell. He observed that according to the proposed bill, right 
of occupancy was to be vested in any tenant whose name appeared in 
the record of any regular settlement sanctioned by the Lieu'tenant-Gover 
nor prior ta the passing of the Act. It would seem, therefore, that if this 
Bill should Become law, the proceedings of Mr. Prinsep, or any other 
settlement officer, engaged in the revision and correction of the errors 


42. Ibid. 

43. Proceedings of the Legislative Council often Governor-General January, 1868. 

44. Ibid. 11 April, 1868 
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of previous settlements, must at once come to stand still. 46 In the 
meeting of the 15th July, 1868 of the Legislative Council, Temple 
placed the preliminary report of the Select Committee on the Bill 4 * 
and the members dispersed so that in the meanwhile, opinions of the 
judges could be had. On the 8th October, 1868, the full Report of 
the Select Committee was presented to the Legislative Council 47 and 
the 19th of the same the legislation was carried through. 48 

Henry Maine consistently opposed legislation to this effect, but 
for the last meeting of the Legislative council which passed the Bill. 
He approved it for the fact that the Bill which had infilterated to the 
stage of 19 October, 1863 was a compromise. A weightier considera- 
tion then by above mentioned was that the controversy between the 
officials has extended to natives; the fears one class and expectations 
of another have been roused, and it thus becomes imperative on the 
Government of India to avert evils by taking a decided course and 
effecting a settlement intermediate between extreme views.” 48 Reiter- 
ating his earlier opinion, Maine said, “that the right of occupancy as 
coproprietory right either through contract or custom cannot be taken 
any time since occupancy rights were tentamount to property rights. 
He also suggest to create 15 year duration as fair for beneficial occu- 
pancy as against 30 years proposed in the Bill. 50 Like the Oudh Rent 
Act and unlike that of Act of 1859, it ruled that no tenant shall be 
deemed to acquire a right of occupancy by mere lapse of time.” This 
alongwith another provision, namely, eviction of occupancy tenants on 
the payment of compensation is an adequate proof for the acceptance 
of the principle advocated by the school of laissez faire. It was a 
compromise only in the sense that it was not allowed to touch the 
tenants recorded as having beneficial occupancy rights. Consequently 
Prinsep’s proceedings of the Amritsar Division were reversed, and 
that enhancement of rent of the occupancy tenants could be possible 
through the decree of court and the rent settled must be below by at 


45. Ibid. 

46. Ibid , 15 July, 1868 

47. Ibid . , 8 October, 1868 

48. Ibid., 19 October, 1868. On 21st October, 1868, the Governor-General put 
his signature and it is known Act XXVIII of 1868. 

49. Speech by Henry Maine. Ibid. 

50. Ibid. 

51. Article 9 of the Act XXVIII of 1868 
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least 15 percent of a rackrent. Thus, the new policy in principle was 
accepted but the procedure laid down to effect those prinsiples was 
accepted but the procedure laid down to effect those principles was 
made difficult and cumbersome. Governor-General Mayo then ght 
that the Act was so crude in language that it would create problems 
when in operation. He further believed that for the successful 
operation of such an Act it was necessary “to make regular suits cheap 
and easily accessible otherwise there is danger of injustice being 
done.” 62 

The controversy travelled to England alongwith the Act XXVIII 
of 1868 when it was sent for approval of the Secretary of State for 
India. As in the Punjab and the Central Government, the controver- 
sial Act divided the Council of the Secretary of State for India. 
Erskine Perry, the Member of the council of the Secretary of State, 
regarded that the Punjab Tenancy Act “is a mischevious piece of 
legislation, and opposed to sound policy of not interfering with native 
customs.” 63 Besides challenging the correctness of Prinsep’s procee- 
dings, Perry argued that the opposition of persons like Robert Montgo 
mery, Sir Fredrick Haliday, Bartle Frere (all of them were memebrs of 
the Secretary of State’s council) Sir Henry Drurand and Sir William 
Mansfield who had held at one time or the other very responsible 
posts in India “cannot be equalled amongst the supporters of the Bill. 
The other members of the Council like E. Macnaghten, Ross D Mang- 
les and Fred Haliday, found no reason for such a legislation 64 
whereas H.T. Prinsep, Frederick Currie, J.W. Hogg and H.B.E. 
Frere generally and briefly assented to the despatch of the Secretary of 
State for India approving the Act of 1868. 66 

The Secretary of State for India agreed with Erskine Perry that 
two schools of theorists had been existing ever since the begining of 
the British rule. 58 On this basis, secretary of State assumed that the 


52. Mayo to Argyll, 28 September, 1869, Letter No 29 Mayo Papers, 47. 

53. Erskine Perry’s minute of dissent, 30 October, 1869. Parliamentary Papers 
relating to the Act XXVIII of 1868 op. cit. 

55. Copnmon minute of dissent submitted on 4 November 1869 Ibid. 

55. Minutes-submitted on 5th, 22nd, 25th November, 1869 and 1 December, 1869 
respectively, Ibid. 

56. From Secretary of State for India to , the Government of India, 28 October, 
1868. para 11: also see Erskins Perry’s minute of dissent of30 October, 
1869. Ibid. 
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proceedings of the settlement officers were coming into collision with 
legal principles which ruled the decisions of Civil courts and there 
could be no prospect of peace in province without the action of the 
legislature. 87 Moreover, he believed that th^ legislation also provided 
ample means to verify the rights of the landlords and tenants as 
recorded in the revised settlement. 58 But in his private correspondence 
while commenting on the classes relating to sub-division and sub- 
letting, he observed, that the “Act might produce some evils of irre- 
vocable kind.” 59 Perhaps this, belief in itself was not an adequate 
enough a cause to disallow the Act. 59 

After the Revolt of 1857 in which besides the Indian Army, the 
agricultural classes also participated, the Government of India became 
considerate about the tenants. But to retrieve the political position 
lost in 1857, the Government attempted to promote the interest of 
landed middle class. Scales were also tilted in favour of landlord, as 
under the laissez faire principles which was dominant political ideology 
of . England, free operation of interests within the written contract 
rather than usage was given importance. Favourable attitude towards 
tenants, though antagonistic to the principles of Liassez faire was pri- 
marily due to humanitarian or political considerations of Sir Charles 
Wood, , Sir John Lawrence and Sir John Strachey. With regard to 
the Punjab Tenancy Act, the Government of India was on the horns 
of dilemma. Duke of Argyll, instructed the Government of India to 
“ascertain the relative rights and relations of the landowners and occu- 
piers as they actually were before we took the country, to give to 
these rights and relations a new sanction and not to upset or interfere 
with them 81 .” This implied comprehensive survey and settlement and 
hence active interference. The Government of India though agreed 
to the basic policy, it avoided any interference particularly after 1857 
on political considerations. Since ambivalence in the attitude of the 
British India Government was not exceptional, since it is inherent in 
all colonial or imperial but liberal administrations, the Punjab 
Tenancy Act cut across all the tiers of administration. Confronted 


57. Home despatch to Government of India, 28 October, 1869. Ibid. 
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with division in the administration at ail stages, the government could 
not help adopting the measure which of course emerged to be a com- 
promise but certainly stands as a proof of changing policy of the 
British in India. Moreover, the spirit and rationale, if there was any, 
which dominated with the approving authorities, whether the Gov- 
ernor General or the Secretary of State for India, was to avoid conti- 
nuation of the controversy which had filtered down to the Indians. 
Entire bureaucracy was, convinced that the introduction of competitive 
system under the facade of the laissez faire was unsuitable to Indian 
conditions. Nevertheless, they asserted so that' a safety-valve or a 
lever could be created to safe-guard the British Empire in India. 
Others for the same objective considered that contented and satisfied 
tenantcy could provide stable base for the British Empire. . Therefore, 
the Act XXVIII though provincial in scope provides a peep into the 
policy and thinking of the British Indian Government and projects 
the cleavage in the bureaucratic structure in proper historical perspec- 
tive. It was the last attempt of the utilitarians or patternalists (as 
one might like to call them) to check the protagonists of laissez faire 
to have their way. In this, they were only partly successful but then 
their indeology was doomed forever* 
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Sirdar Attar Sing of Bhadour 

L.N. Ghose 


Sirdar Attar Sing, Malaz-ul-Ulama-o-ul-Fazala, C.I.E., son of 
Kharak Sing, is the present Chief of the Bhadour House, founded 
by Duna, son of Rama. Duna was a man of peace, who received the 
authority of “Chaudhri” from the Muhammadan Government for the 
purpose of collecting the Imperial Revenue from the people. He had 
five sons, viz., Begha Sing, Dao' Sing, Sangu Sing, Sukhu Sing, 
and Suma Sing, of whom the eldest Begha Sing succeeded him in 
the year 1726. The career of Begha Sing presents very little of 
importance. He had four issues, viz, Gurdas Sing, Chuhr Sing, 
Mohr Sing, and Dal Sing. He died in the year 1773, and was 
succeeded by his second son, Ghuhr Sing, as the eldest Gurdas Sing 
had predeceased him. 

Chuhr Sing “was the most famous of all the Bhadour stock, and 
his prowess and energy added much to his ancestral possessions, and 
the fame of Chuhr Sing ke Bar”, his victories over the Burars, and 
his charity to the poor, are still sung in many ballads, by the village 
bards. He was the acknowledged arbiter in all disputes, the people 
preferred their complaints before him, and he punished offenders 
severely. For all this Chuhr Sing was the most notorious robber on 
the border; cattle-lifting was not named in the code of offences which 
he punished and to this very day, his old enemies, the Burars, if an 
ox or buffalo strays, will call it in the Jangle, “Oh ! Chuhr leia !” 
(Oh ! carried away by Chuhr). 

In the year 1799, Chuhr Sing was appointed Chaudhuri and 
Collector of revenue in the Pihora and Bhadour districts, by Timur 
Shah, who, in that year, had invaded India, desiring to recover some 
of the authority possessed by his father Ahmad Shah. 

After the death of Raja Amar Sing of Pattiala and the succession 
of the weak-minded Sahib Sing, the Bhadour Chief began to extend 
his possessions at the expense of the Pattiala State. He seized ninety 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bhadour, many of which he subse- 
quently lost, attacked the Maler Kotla Afghans, whose villages were 
redeemed by Pattiala, giving certain others in exchange, and even 
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gained for a time possession of the district of Barnala. But in the 
midst of his successes, treachery put an end to his life. On his road 
home from Barnala he remained to rest at the village of Ghanne, and 
was invited by a Burar of the name of Sujjan to sleep in a small burj 
or tower for the night. Ghuhr Singh, who was accompanied by his 
brother Dal Sing, suspected nothing, but their deceitful host, having 
drugged their liquor and seeing them in deep sleep, surrounded the 
tower with armed men, and, piling brushwood against the walls and 
doors, set it on fire. Awoke by the heat and noise and finding all 
exit barred; the two brothers mounted to the roof, from which they 
shot arrows at their enemies till the roof fell in and both perished in 
the flames. This happened in 1793. 

The news of their father’s murder had no sooner reached his two 
sons, Bir Sing and Dip Sing than they determined to avenge it. They 
set out in search of Sujjan, and surprised him hawking, riding the 
horse of the murdered Chief. They killed him and seized Ghanne 
with the ten neighbouring villages forming the Ilaka of Malukha, 
Pattiala troops joined in this expedition under the command of Albel 
Sing and Bakshi Seda. 

Bir Sing, the elder son of Chuhr Sing succeeded to the estate, 
but in 1813, after the Cis-3atlej-States had been taken under British 
protection, the two brothers divided it equally between them. 

On the demarcation of boundaries in 1809, Maharaja Ranj it Sing 
retained two Bhadour villages, Saidoki and Bhagta. The British 
Government did not insist on their surrender, but paid to Bhadour 
Rs, 2,000 per annum, as an equivalent, which sum was paid direct to 
the descendants of Bir Sing and Dip Sing, from 18-13 to 1840, when 
the Pattiala State, with the design of supporting its. unjust claim of 
supremacy over Bhadour, contrived to obtain payment through its 
Vakils. , 

Dip Sing, accompanied Raja Bhag Sing of Jhind on his visit to 
Lahore in 1805, and returned with him the next year, when Ranjit 
Sing made his expedition against Pattiala; but refused to join against 
the head of the Phulkian house, and left ihe camp of Ranjit Sing at 
Jagraon. This Sirdar died in 1822, and his brother the following year. 
After the Cis-Sutlej States came under British protection, the history 
of Bhadour is contained in that of Pattiala, and although its chiefs 
asserted vigorously their independence, yet they admitted Pattiala to 
be their head and claimed to follow no policy distinct from Pattiala. 
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There is, therefore, little further of interest to record. Kharak Sing 
the Son of Dip Sing, succeeded to his father’s share of the estate, and, 
although a man of character and considerable ability, was more devoted 
to religion than administration, and built and endowed many temples 
and charitable institutions. At the time of the Satlej Campaign he gave 
to the British with a contingent, and furnished supplies to the army. 
He was succeeded by his son Sirdar Attar Sing, in the year 1858, 
when the supremacy of Patiala over Bhadour was granted by the British 
Government as an act of grace and as a reward for loyal service. 

Sirdar Attar Sing, was born in the year 1833. He was educated 
at Benares, and there acquired a taste for learning which is very rare 
among the Sikhs. He has a good library at Bhadour, stocked with 
valuable MSS., Sanskrit, Gurmukhi and Persian, and has founded a 
school, in which these languages are traught free of all charge, the 
very poor being fed as well as taught. Besides encouraging learning. 
Attar Sing is himself a good scholar and composes in a graceful style. In 
1870, he was appointed one of the Senate of the Panjab University 
College. While a Jaghirdar of the British Government he did good 
service, in 1857, at Ludhiana and at Ferozepur, with fifty horsemen, 
and received the acknowledgements of Government, ; and exemption 
from payment of six months’ commutation.* 

Sirdar Attar Sing was elected a Member of the Asiatic Society 
Bengal, when he first visited Calcutta. At the commencement of the 
year 1873, he opened a Dispensary in commemoration of the recovery 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales from his serious illness, 
and which is still in existence under the charge of a Hospital Assis- 
tant where the sick remain under treatment, and provided with board 
and lodging till they are restored to health. Attached to this Dispen- 
sary a native physician is also employed for those people who do not 
like to take English medicine. In 1875, he visited Calcutta for the 
second time when His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was at 
Calcutta, and was invited to attend the Chapter of the Star of India, 
held on the 1st January, 1876, in honour to the Prince. The travels 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Govind Singh, have been translated 
by him into English from Gurmukhi, the language of the Sikhs, which 
he dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales when His 
Royal Highness visited the Panjab, and for which he received a sui- 
table acknowledgment through Sir Bartle Frere. He attended levees 
and Darbars held at Lahore, Calcutta, and Simla, on different occasions 
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by His Excellency the Viceroy and His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab. He was present at the Imperial Assemblage 
held at Delhi, on the 1st January, 1877, on account of the assumption 
of the tittle “Empress of India” by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, and received the title of “Malaz-ul- Ulama- o-ul-Fazala’ ' from 
Government as a mark of personal distinction. 

In 1873, he wrote a work entitled Sakhu book, i.e., on the doctrine 
of the Sikh religion, and had translated at the request of the Govern- 
ment of India several parts of the Grunth of Duswan Padshah (tenth 
Guru) into Urdu, for which services he received thanks from Govern- 
ment as also from His Grace the Secretary of State for India. He gave 
a warm reception to Sir Henry Davies, the late Lieutenant Governor 
of the Panjab while His Honour visited Bhadour on tour. Sir Robert 
Egerton, the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, attended the 
evening party held by him on the 18th January, 1879, at his Bhadour 
House, a building which is at present considered to be an ornament 
to the city of Ludhiana. 

Sirdar Attar Sing Malaz-ul-ZJlama-o-ul-Fazala has moreover been 
invested with the Insignia of a Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire on the 1st January, 1880. 
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GURU NAN AKIN HISTORY 

by J. S. Grewal, 

Punjab University, Chandigarh, 1969, Price Rs. 25-00 

Book Reviews 


It is a pity that, though Guru Nanak lived in what would for 
many reasons be called the modern age, no historical account of his 
life is available. In this respect his life is shrouded in even greater 
mystery and hagiographic legend than that of the Buddha or Christ. 
The first available accounts are the Janam-sakhis written by his 
devotees some fifty years after his death and those accounts are either 
of the nature of parables or miracle-laden stories. Even Bhai Gurdas’s 
brief reference in his Var I is of the same nature. Of the non-Sikh 
accounts the first to be found is in the Dibistan-i-Mazahib which takes 
it over in the same spirit from the Sikh accounts. So when anybody 
sets about writting a biography of Guru Nanak, he undertakes a 
nearly impossible task, as Dr W.H. McLeod has so impressively 
demonstrated in his book Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion. So it 
was with considerable curiosity, not unmixed with misgiving, that I 
took up Dr J.S. Grewal’s Guru Nanak in History. 

The book is divided into two parts— the Milieu and the Response. 
The first part extends to 140 pages out of a total of 313 pages, exclud- 
ing the Bibliography and the Index. The four chapters in this 
section are neaded Politics, Society, Religion (Islam) and Religion 
(Hinduism). If you were to separate these chapters from the second 
part, it will make an independent account of the 1 5th and 16th cen- 
tury India, without having anything to do with Guru Nanak. There 
are only about fourteen sentences in which Guru Nanak is mentioned. 
Of course, Dr Grewal is not to blame if he cannot make Guru Nanak 
the Chief character in these pages. For Guru Nanak stepped into 
history only when notice was taken of Guru Arjun’s activities by the 
Mughal Emperor Jahangir. 

In the second part of the book. Dr Grewal tries to come to grips 
with his subject. The first chapter of this second part is entitled, 
“Contemporary Politics and Guru Nanak.’’ After countering some 
views that assert that Guru Nanak’s mission was altogether ethical 
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and spiritual, and not political at all, and trying to tone down the 
opposite view that he sowed the seeds of the political activity 
of Guru Hargobind and Guru Gobind Singh, Dr Grewal draws 
the conclusion that Guru Nanak’s verses ‘‘by no means inconsi- 
derable in number” suggest Guru Nanak’s familiarity with contempo- 
rary politics, government and administration, and, as proof of this 
familiarity, he cites the political and administrative terms and phrases 
found interspread in these verses, like sultan, padshah, Shah-i-alam, 
takht, : taj, hukam, etc., and he affirms that there are references also 
to court and palace, royal canopy, elephant, armourer, cavalry, etc. 

Dr Grewal’s discussion of Guru Nanak’s attitude towards 
Hinduism and Islam is very enlightening. So is the discussion of 
Guru Nanak’s creed in the chapter headed, “The Goal and the Path.” 
The creed is summed up in Guru Nanak's own words: “Not for 

me knowledge (Jnana), mediation (dhyana), or prayer (puja); may the 
Name of the Lord dwell within me. I do not recognize any religious 
garb, order or asceticism. Nanak, hold fast to the Truth.” 

But what is this truth ? Christ did not answer this question or 
perhaps the Pilate did not wait for the answer. What is Guru 
Nanak’s answer ? The truth is God Himself. First, He alone is 
truth, then all that emanates from Him; even this creation is true. 
The truth is recognized through the grace of God Himself. And 
those who love the truth die to the self. 

This truth is then transformed into Name, and Name into Sabad. 
“To make a categorical distiction between the Word and the Name 
is not easy,” he admits, and then goes on to say, “but Name appears 
to refer to the object of communication.” 

The Word and the Name, both are the Divine Guru’s revelation. 
In the compositions of Guru Nanak there is a good deal of emphasis 
upon the absolute necessity of the Guru : 

Without the Guru there can be no 
bhakti, no love ; 

Without the Guru there is no access to the 
company of the saints. 

xxx 

There is no gain without the Guru . . . 

The true Guru unites man with God. 

But Dr Grewal is on disputable ground when he says that “Guru 
Nanak does not refer to any human guru . . .” Who else could 
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himself. After him the mantle passed one after another to Guru 
Guru Nanak have meant except himself ? The testimony of his suc- 
cessor Gurus is decisive in this matter. The Guru is Guru Nanak 
Gobind Singh, who finally put an end to this succession and invested 
the Word again with guruship. 

The truth. Absolute God, has to be praised with every breath. 
But one can do that only through His grace which can be seen as 
the Guru’s grace — nadar or prasad. This concept is not much diffe- 
rent from the doctrine of grace in Islam, in Visistadvaita or in 
Christianity. 

Living according to the will of God entails living under His 
fear and Guru Nanak lays great emphasis on this. 

The cycle of karma is ruthless, except to the working of divine 
grace, which can break the cycle and deliver the soul even of a wicked 
person. But then utter dependence on divine grace to the exclusion 
of any effort at making oneself a fit receptacle for it through karma 
or meritorious acts, connot be recommended. Thus grace is the 
margin that encloses human effort in all matters. It is the catalytic agent. 

Guru Nanak accepts the existence of maya or illusion and delu- 
sion, in human affairs, in man’s conduct towards the world. As 
God’s creation, this world is true but then man can mistake it for 
something which is of this world only, transient, deceitful, illusory. 
Man has to escape being deluded by it. The ego, or haumai, lands 
man into illusion while the Guru’s word keeps him safe from it. 
Thus the distinction between the gurumukh, one guided by the 
Guru, and manamukh, one guided by his ego. 

The forms that this, illusion takes are mainly five — lust, anger, 
greed, attachment, and pride. Thus is man led down from the airy 
regions of the spirit to the hard solid earth of ethics. Of course, on 
this solid earth man must be under the teleological control of the 
Absolute God. 

So long as Dr Grewal remains in the sphere of the spirit, he 
achieves more than ordinary success. He has written a better acco- 
unt of Guru Nanak's creed than most of those impelled by the zeal 
evoked by the quincentenary of his birth have succeeded in doing. 
But when he tries to place Guru Nanak in history, he inevitably 
fails. Guru Nanak is not a historical being in the commonsense mean- 
ing of the word. He is an ideal that has inspired large numbers of 
people, mostly in the Punjab, for over four hundred years now. And 
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under the inspiration of that ideal his followers have achieved worldly 
successes which are in certain ways noteworthy. 

Sant Singh Sekhon 

THE SIKH GURUS AND THE SIKH SOCIETY : A STUDY IN 
SOCIAL ANALYSIS, ed. Niharranjan Ray Indian Institute of Advan- 
ced Studies, Simla, 1967, Price Rs. 40-00 

Even in their highest reaches, the Sikh studies have not yet out 
grown the stage better described as scholasticism. There apparently 
cannot be much scope for resilience within a framework in which 
rational enquiry is governed by the assumptions of faith. The criterion 
of criticism and evaluation provided by such an outlook, coupled with 
a suspicion of the motives of those who make any aspect of Sikh 
religion or its history a subject of any rational enquiry, has inhibited 
considerably serious work on this fascinating theme by scholars not 
born to the faith. The vehemence with which the Sikh scholarship 
reacted, more against the motives than against the findings and the 
formulations of W. H. McLeod ( Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion, 
Oxford University Press), can be appreciated only against the back- 
ground of the limitations of the purely scholastic approach as well as 
the special difficulties created by the identity crisis in which Sikhs as a 
religious group are caught up today. And this is despite the fact that 
Dr McLeod’s work provides the most systematip, the most cogent and 
the most sympathetic exposition of the teachings of Guru Nanak as 
also of the Sikh position on a number of metaphysical and theological 
issues. 

If in spite of the tremendous impetus provided by the two cen- 
tenaries (tercentenary of Guru Gobind Singh’s birth in 1966 and 
quincentenary of Guru Nanak’s in 1969) Sikhism has not attraced much 
attention amongst non-Sikh academic and intellectual circles a major 
part of the reason lies in the latent hostility of Sikh scholarship towards 
manifest rational exploration of any theme relating to Sikh faith. The 
present vofume is the only notable attempt by a scholar not born to 
the faith at an analysis and interpretation of some salient features of 
Sikh history and society to have appeared in recent years apart from 
Dr McLeod’s significant work already mentioned. (The Sikhs and 
Their Literature by N. Gerald Barrier, Manohar Book Service Delhi 
being a descriptive catalogue, although very competent and well-in 
formed forms a category by itself.) And this contribution by Dr 
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Niharranjan Ray was made possible through the Guru Nanak Lecture- 
ship for 1969 at Punjabi University Patiala. Dr Niharranjan Ray 
belongs to a very small group of the students of Indian history who 
not only do not suffer from amnesia like the common run of contem- 
porary Indian historians with regard to the medieval period of Indian 
history dominated by Islam but also trace the foundations of the 
modern India back to that period. In these Guru Nanak Commemora- 
tion lectures Dr Ray has concerned himself mainly with the historical 
expression of the Sikh faith, and its socio-cultural impact upon the 
Punjab in particular. In his search for meaning and significance for 
the emergence and evolution of Sikhism Dr Ray relies mainly upon 
his analysis of the nature of the challenge posed by Islam to India and 
the types of responses it evoked. In this analysis Dr Ray makes, among 
others, two very interesting points which are deserving of more than 
passing notice. The first relates to the alien and alienating character 
of the medieval Indian Muslim polity. As a matter of fact the sense of 
alienation generated by “an alien political authority, alien in religion... 
and altogether alien in culture,’’ accounts a great deal for the Sikh 
movement’s ultimate conflict with the Mughal overlordship and its 
ambition for acquisition of political power. The second, and much 
more significant point that Dr Ray makes touches upon the revival of 
Brahmanism and Brahmanical scholasticism under Akbar’s policy of 
liberalism which encouraged Brahmanical learning, philosophy and 
religion and thereby reversed the processes of social change initiated 
during the Sultanate regime. Incidentally this development, of 
Brahamism seeking and receiving state recognition and patronage, 
coincided with the movement within the Sikh faith for crystallization 
of its differentiated religious personality. Consequently the element 
of protest against religious authoritarianism of Brahmanism, so ende- 
mic to the Bhakti and Sant movements, acquired a new edge in the 
Sikh movement with the visualization by it of Brahmanism's subservie- 
nce to the alien and alienating political authority. Both the feeling of 
alienation and the element of protest against Brahmanism became 
institutionalized in the form of Khalsa Panth at the hands of Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

Although unlike Dr McLeod, Dr Niharranjan Ray does assert the 
role of Islam, if nothing else as a challenge to the Indian religious and 
cultural genius, in shaping the unique features of Sikh faith, like Dr 
McLeod he accepts its affinity with the Sant tradition, differentiating 
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that tradition in many important details from the Bhakti tradition. 
In projecting this affinity Dr Ray adopts, no doubt, the method of 
historical relativism but this method alone is not adequate to bring 
out the essential impulse behind such a catacalysmic development as 
that of a new religion. The inadequacy of the method is further de- 
monstrated when Dr Ray seeks an explanation for the drift towards 
literary classicism in Sikh tradition especially under Guru Gobind 
Singh. While Dr Ray is perhaps the first scholar to have correctly 
pinpointed this drift his analysis of the reasons for this drift leaves 
much to be desired. Revival of Smarta-Pauranik Brahmanism by itself 
offers no reliable explanation for this drift which incidentally started 
much earlier with Guru Arjan and only got consolidated under Guru 
Gobind Singh. Now, both Guru Arjan and Guru Gobind Singh 
played significant roles in evolving the differentiated personality of 
Sikhism, the former by crystallizing its religious impulse and the latter 
by institutionalizing it. And in so doing both of them were impelled 
among others by anti-Brahmanical impulse. Firstly it should be recog- 
gnized that even though Guru Gobind Singh patronized recreation of 
classical Pauranic lore of India he divested it in so doing of any re- 
ligious authority that it originally had. Guru Gobind Singh’s interest 
in it was manifestly and most explicitly for its literary value and it is 
because of that interest that later day Sikh literary tradition kept 
responding to that lore. In the essential substance of their being the^ 
repositories of religious faith Sikh tradition had repudiated them in no 
uncertain terms and became steadily insular to it. For the real reason 
for this revival of interest in this lore we shall have to go into the 
evolution of the Sikhism’s own understanding of its historical role and 
ambition. Briefly stated this awareness passed through three phases; 
originally as an oecumenical faith for universal salvation, secondly as 
protector and defender of the faith of Hindu world against the assaults 
of alien political authority and thirdly and lastly of securing its own 
survival as a distinct religious faith. It was during the second phase 
of its own understanding of its historical role and ambition that 
Sikhism became interested in literary classicism and that too after 
divesting the classic lore of all religious authority. 

In Seeking to define Sikhism both as a response to the Islamic 
challenge and as a reaction against the inner decay of Brahmanism, 
however, Dr Ray registers pre-eminent success. What with his com- 
mand over the details of socio-cultural forces at work in medieval 
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